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Preamble 


“If you lose your dream, you are lost” runs a proverb among the 
aborigines of Australia, out of that insight into life frequently found 
among so-called savage peoples. 

I have never lost my dream. It is as great today when Bob is wind- 
ing up the piece of work that will complete his career and add final 
blessing to my own life as it was when I met him as a freshman in 
college. To stand beside a man whose powers of intellect you know 
from their foundation, whose difficulties in getting out the work of 
that intellect you know, to have him turn to you as the rock he 
_ moors to, no matter how the mooring chains may scar you, create 
in the long run a life that spells reality. 

He told the beginning of our story in the Logbook for Grace, 
which he wrote for me, the record of nearly twelve months’ absence 
in the subantarctic shortly after our marriage in 1912. Here is its 
continuance: a story of adventure, of natural history, of the urgency 
of the need of out-of-doors; a story of children to whom home was 
wherever we happened to be in any part of the world, in tent or 
in mansion; a story in which a man’s career unfolds through his and 
my absorption in it—a career of service in spite of that inturned 
absorption. And no life worth the living can be devoid of the mold- 
ing influence of tragedy. The Logbook was a dream in separation— 
thoughts of home enveloping the reality of a youthful whaling voy- 
age. The thirty-five years that followed are the brass tacks of our 
existence, colored by the dream yet made more difficult because of 
it. Could earthly human beings really be “such stuff as dreams are 
made on”? Yet does anyone who can look back with at least some 
complacence fail to override life’s thin spots in contemplation of 
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the structure as a whole? The years slowly draw the shades down 
on the sadnesses, bringing the best into sharpest outline. 


As I wrote, the story accidentally became a crusade, probably 
because of my long and deep concern over the state of marriage in 
our country. It may be that fewer couples would break up if the 
problems and compensations of marriage were more generally and 
more frankly discussed, with emphasis on making widest use of the 
rollicking fun of life that can be everybody’s release in one way or 
another. So I tender my book to younger couples: to the wives of 
professional men, wives of scientists, wives of men committed to 
some task, and to the husbands also. Life is delightful when we let 
our troubles slide a bit, and when we take the best. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


All Naturalists’ Wives May Be Left Alone 
(1912-1913) 


Naturalists are married to their jobs first and to their wives second. 
They are on their jobs twenty-four hours a day. Only by such 
concentration can they give mankind the wonderful books they 
write out of the knowledge they glean, or the marvelous habitat 
exhibits in our museums which take people all over the world and 
back to interpretation of life at their own doorsteps. In no other 
way could they build up the research in natural history that is 
the foundation of conservation of natural resources, which means 
food for a hungry world; of aeronautics through the study of the 
flight of birds; of navigation, weather prediction, fisheries through 
studies of the oceans; and of much more—not to mention the de- 
light that increasing numbers of people are finding outdoors today. 

Their work presents one of the greatest pleasures and most 
stimulating experiences on earth, besides its immeasurable practical 
value. The public takes it as a free gift. There is nothing that can be 
given back to a naturalist beyond the financial support that keeps 
his projects going. The naturalist would hardly take time to look 
away from his work long enough to tally effect or use of what he 
is accomplishing. As a breed, they are like that. They say now and 
then: “We are all a little crazy.” At times it seems understatement. 
But their work is never crazy; it constitutes knowledge of this whole 
wide earth—one of the happiest, most thrilling and invaluable in- 
quirings into things that can be found. 

As everything in this world is both give and take, somebody must 
return in part measure to the naturalist what he is giving out— 
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without noticing it, of course—to everybody. The wife can be the 
bridge. The wife who stands by, frequently enduring loneliness and 
neglect, giving him anchorage, carrying her own responsibilities and 
many of her man’s, often meeting the children’s problems almost 
singlehanded, moving from one home to another without help, and 
probably without her spouse more than half seeing either place, 
living on a meager income while her husband enjoys the fare of 
kings in foreign lands, somehow or other keeping up a companion- 
ship when there is often almost nothing to keep it up on—this wife 
should be the bridge. 

It is time some word about her job was spoken rather loudly. 
Each young wife has learned that job alone. No one really notices 
her presence in the shadow of the Lion, and our men are thoroughly 
and deservedly lionized. If I seem to blow our wifely horn, it is 
almost the first time that such loud blasts have sounded. The wives 
have nodded gravely to me as I have said that; gravely—with a 
twinkle in their eyes. 

Lucy Audubon is the classic example of a perfect naturalist’s wife, 
but there are moments when one wonders if Lucy always felt the 
romance that the ornithologists in their male retrospect have built 
for her. She understood her husband’s work and fully backed it. 
Her trip to England with John James was due reward. 


I finished writing those words in my notebook when I was on a 
gale-swept Subantarctic island with nine men. As I looked up, one 
of the younger naturalists stood beside me. I handed him my notes. 

“Tell me what you think of that, Charlie?” 

He paid me an earnest compliment: “I want my wife to see that.” 

I did not add that I had just given my own naturalist a ribbing 
for not showing a sign of knowing whether or not I was on the 
island with him. He was too busy watching birds. 

As the fates would have it, I became happily addicted both to him 
and to natural history during his student days at Brown University 
in Providence, Rhode Island. When he was not found on the 
campus, people called him at my mother’s house long before our 
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engagement was announced. I had been on many bird walks with 
him—my very first. When a crossbill almost alighted on my hand 
one April day, it came into my lilting mind that perhaps birds had 
a special point of interest as well as the wildflowers of earlier tramp- 
ing goals. Yet the general idea of the science of ornithology with 
its spaceless horizons of research came to mean more to me even 
than bird walks. My naturalist had brains that stuck out like wings 
and horns. I was bound to help and never hinder. Of course I 
have failed at times, being very human. The demands have been so 
great that I could not both meet them and be a person in my own 
right besides. Human instincts, human needs, had to be quelled and 
trodden on. I lived for Bob and for his work, as a wife must to free 
such a man for such a work. Reward of every kind is coming now, 
in later years. A wife who left her naturalist husband long ago 
because, she said, she would be absorbed by him and never be 
herself if she stayed, missed these rewards. She developed her own 
talents, freely and successfully. Perhaps those of us who back our 
husbands’ creative careers develop sets of talents which, at long 
last, are fulfilling too. 

While still at Brown University, Bob had received a call to be 
Curator of Mammals and Birds in the Brooklyn Museum. It was a 
big job for a boy just coming out of college. It evolved through 
the fact that he had proved himself at the American Museum of 
Natural History shortly after leaving high school in Port Jefferson, 
Long Island. 

After graduation this eighteen-year-old who had studied Long 
Island birds since he was a toddler impractically procured a business 
job. 

The American Museum of Natural History, with its scholarly 
’ staff, its enormous and comprehensive collections, its world-wide 
programs for research, and its incomparable exhibition halls, has 
always been Mecca for naturalists. As a little boy Bob had felt that 
being a guard in such a place would be the completion of daring 
ambition. Unhappy in the business job, he composed a letter to Dr. 
Chapman, chairman of the Bird Department, asking for a place in 
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the museum. On the strength of the letter—which to my great regret 
I never saw—Dr. Bumpus, the director, and Dr. Chapman put their 
heads together to create work in the bird collections at the munifi- 
cent salary of forty dollars a month. Bob accepted the offer, and 
rented a hall bedroom near the Museum. He used to sit on the edge 
of his bed to eat the bread and drink the buttermilk he could afford 
to buy at the corner shop. Knowing him later, I doubt very much 
if his wealth was evenly spent on frugal meals, however. 

Toward the end of one salary period, he ran out of funds and a 
day arrived on which he swallowed nothing but water at the three 
mealtimes of breakfast, lunch, and dinner. He had been spending a 
number of evenings reading scientific proof with the late Dr. Jona- 
than Dwight. In this he was engaged until 11:00 p.m. of the food- 
less day. 

As he was saying good-night Dr. Dwight remarked, “I owe you 
for several evenings. Shall I pay you now?” 

“Just as you please,” remarked the fasting proofreader, altogether 
casually. 

He pocketed the ten dollars, walked sedately down the steps, but, 
once out of sight around the corner, made the nearest hash house 
in ten seconds flat. 

When he finally began to come to our Angell Street house in 
Providence, my mother fed him as women love to feed the young. 
They two always got on. 

His museum friends were responsible for his coming to Provi- 
dence. 

“That boy should have his chance to go to college,” they said, 
which was exactly where the boy himself wanted to go. 

Dr. Bumpus searched for an available scholarship. Bob’s bag was 
packed to leave. A scholarship flew in from Brown. 

During the first year there he slept on a cot in the old Biological 
Laboratory in Rhode Island Hall, whether really as guard or because 
the professors were helping him save money by giving him the 
place to sleep in, I do not know. He tutored a little and did odd 
jobs for cash, but was very choosy over what he did. Several people 
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lent him money. During his year in the South Atlantic, I paid his 
debts out of his salary, while I lived on my mother and what little 
I had of my own. The salary and the debts about balanced so that 
we started from scratch when he returned. I have often wondered 
what would have happened to those debts had he and I been living 
at home. They would have been paid, but how? 

His college life was hectic. Dr. Meiklejohn, the dean, thought he 
would never graduate, as his marks were a mixture. Many years 
later, when our son Bob was in Harvard, Zech Chafee called us by 
long-distance telephone to inform us that Bob Jr. was in difficulty 
because of uneven work. 

“What on earth can we do?” Bob Sr. asked me. I burst out: 

“Break our engagements, drive to Cambridge, and you tell the 
dean that you had the same kind of career at Brown. Then say, 
dramatically, ‘Look at me now!’ and jangle your membership keys 
in Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi and show him your medals.” 

We went. Bob did. They kept Bob Jr. He went into medicine 
and never again let his work slow down. 

Bob graduated from Brown University in June, 1911. Chosen 
valedictorian, he—young zoologist as he was—sprang a surprise by 
speaking on the value of Latin and Greek in the college curriculum. 
The subject was not unrelated to his job, however, for birds have 
cumbrous Latin names. When, twenty-five years later, I read every 
one of the nearly a million words of Oceanic Birds of South America 
aloud to him in proof, those Latin names stretched across the pages 
like rough, endless motor roads across our western plains. 

In January, 1912, he was asked to represent both the Brooklyn 
Museum where he had been called as Curator of Mammals and Birds, 
and the American Museum of Natural History in making a year’s 
biological survey of the Island of South Georgia in the far South 
Atlantic Ocean. 

“I can’t,” said he to them. “I’m going to be married in June.” 

“You can,” said I to him. “I refuse to stand in your way and let 
you decline such a chance. It is a wonderful start for an ornitholog- 
ical career. You'll be like Darwin sailing around the world in the 
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Beagle. 1’ll marry you now. If I can’t go with you, at least we'll 
have several weeks together before you leave.” 

As the Daisy was a whaleship, intent on oil, subsidized for the 
museums’ project, there was no spot at all on board for me—not 
even in disguise.as cabin boy. 

“But, Bob, I love you enough to give you up. I want you to be 
one of the biggest scientists in the world. Perhaps you will publish 
a diary that will rank with the Voyage of the Beagle.” 

We were married in February, 1912. We went into the Connect- 
icut hills for a few days, spending our time outdoors, watching the 
blue and white nuthatches walking head first down the pine trunks, 
enjoying together, at last, everything that lived and grew in the 
loveliness of the snowy countryside. There is as much to love in 
winter as in summer after eyes are opened to outdoor secrets. 

In May, we sailed together to Barbados, where the Daisy awaited 
the imminent year’s voyage. We stopped at many of the verdant 
Caribbean islands, landing at every port, studying and collecting. 
The passengers on the steamer caught the collecting fever, as they 
always do, bringing Bob specimens. One day our little cabin held 
a dozen crabs that Bob thought were secure in a box. They were not 
secure. They climbed out in all directions. I made a flying leap into 
the upper berth to save my toes. Bob ruefully re-collected them and 
did a better job incarcerating them. I learned a good deal on that 
trip and I liked it. 

A naturalist’s wife must take such things in her stride. Even my 
mother had already discovered that a bug, walking across her perfect 
dining table from out a bunch of garden flowers, must not be 
surreptitiously brushed off. Instead, Bob must identify it. Then the 
maid, suppressing laughter below her formal cap, was allowed to 
take it in case it was a common bug. If rare, a bottle must be found 
to put it in. 

My brother had teased me before the wedding: “You won't have 
room for wedding gifts. Bob will have pickled snakes in jars across 
your mantelpiece.” 

He was right as far as he went. Snakes were not always pickled. 
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In Dominica, a live one, tied up in one of Bob’s best linen handker- 
chiefs, was carefully placed on top of the tester of the four-posted 
bedstead where we slept. In that same room a tarantula looked out 
from under a chest. Kill it? Heavens, no! Bob caught it alive and 
studied it before putting it in alcohol. 

The Caribbean treated us to one big storm. It came after dark. 
We two worked across the wave-washed decks into the very prow, 
holding on as it plunged and rose and shook, ducking to avoid the 
waves that broke on the deck behind us. The wind blew the laugh- 
ter from our lips as all our joy in living surged in thrilling answer. 

The islands then marched past, saluting us, each one a different 
type. Bob has told cur story of them in his Logbook, but my story 
of the short happy weeks before he sailed away from me would be 
incomplete without the repetition. 

I remember the roundish harbor of St. Thomas, full of laughing 
gulls and a few brown pelicans. We climbed the hill behind the 
town. Negro boys taught us to catch the flabby-skinned lizards with 
nooses made of lizard grass. There were land crab holes under the 
palms. An old, old woman with a kindly, appropriating smile, 
asked me: 

“Be ye his wife or sweetheart?” 

In St. Croix the tropical vegetation was new to me and very 
wonderful: magnificent mahogany trees; ripening mangoes in their 
dark, thick foliage; acacia, mangrove, almond, cotton, coconut, sugar 
cane and tamarind, banana, orange, palmetto, and silk cotton. Down 
on the beach little “spirit crabs,” color of sand, ran either end fore- 
most with marvelous speed. 

There were many flying fish at St. Kitts. At Montserrat we 
climbed the volcanic mountain for a way, finding large lizards as 
well as little green ones for our grass-loop game. Open fields were 
full of sparrow hawks which sat on low rocks, making short flights 
for their prey. 

At Antigua we looked away from birds and lizards long enough 
to learn how to mix swizzle stick cocktails, as well as to hear native 
superstitions. It was safe, we were told, to eat the right side of 
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a “galding”—a small, bluish heron—but we must never take a taste 
from the left side or we would go insane. 

In Guadeloupe and Martinique it amused us to see how French 
the Negroes were, with high heels on the women. In St. Thomas they 
had been Danish, for at that time the island belonged to Denmark. 
Now they probably watch television and long for New York, in 
the same way that the natives in the British-owned islands look to 
London. 

St. Lucia was a beautiful island, rugged, with a rich vegetation. 
As we steamed out of the harbor, a man-o’-war bird flew above us 
and a flock of blue-billed, white-tailed boobies flew alongside. 

But it is to Dominica that my thoughts turn most often. We 
stopped there on our outward voyage and later returned. It has held 
for us not only its mountainous beauty, but also the dancing joy and 
miserable pain of our last days together. There is not a moment 
I fail to remember. Yet we two faced no danger, as war-wives face it 
when their husbands are called. Our separation was our choice, 
with an enriching goal. The separation was as hard, however, no 
matter how our spirits soared above the ocean’s silly distance. 

On June 8 we reached Barbados and went to stay at a little hotel 
beside the water, where we could swim from the rocks. 

“I would like to taste a flying fish,” I said to the hostess, “as I 
hear that they are good.” 

“We are having them tonight at dinner.” 

“What luck,” I said, not knowing we would have them every 
night at dinner. It seems, in looking back, that they were served 
at midday and at breakfast too. 

Our room was white, with cool thin curtains blowing in the 
tropic breeze on our private porch. 

In the evenings bats of several sizes flew above the narrow walled 
streets, and in and out among flamboyant trees. Bob borrowed a 
long horsewhip and knocked down three, murmuring happily: 

“They have long vibrissae on the toes.” 

The little “housebirds” (grassquits) came to every meal, taking 
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snacks of food of any kind left without a cover, crumbs from my 
hand, sugar, butter, cake or fruit. 

The end was coming nearer, as a rain-wall creeps toward sunshine 
from across the sea. 

With all my yearning for the trip with Bob, it was good to have 
at least one short sail on Daisy, the brig that soon would be his home. 
Old Captain Cleveland, showing more humanity than he usually 
allowed expression, lent us his cabin with its gimbal bed for the 
28-hour run from Barbados to Dominica. All sails were set as we 
rushed through the blue-purple waters of the Caribbean, with its 
flying fish and tropic-birds. The motion of a sailing ship, devoid of 
engine, was new to me, because it is so different from that of the 
ocean steamers I had traveled on. We were both sick, Bob even 
losing his fountain pen out of his pocket in overrail zeal. Yet the 
experience of that sail was one of my first big extra dividends for 
being married to Bob. No one I knew on the East Side of Provi- 
dence had sailed on a whaleship. 

At Portsmouth, Dominica, we were’the only white people in the 
town except for two French priests, and a doctor who lived up 
in the hills. Every move we made and every possession of ours 
attracted the townsfolk. Several times when I came to my room in 
the so-called hotel over the village store, dark, shadowy forms 
slipped out. I think all my things were thoroughly examined, though 
nothing was ever missing. The room contained a wonderful four- 
posted bed, but the food served to us was poor and scant. We were 
asked to a wedding breakfast where a large tiered cake was all over 
red ants. We skimmed ants from our tea after putting them and the 
sugar in it. Captain Cleveland sent for baked beans from the Daisy 
—a feast indeed. 

The vegetation in Dominica was luxuriant and dense, and the 
birds abundant. We waded up a small, rocky stream, watching many 
hummingbirds under the dark arbor formed above the water by the 
trees. They fed among the blossoms, then danced in air, swinging 
their tails like pendulums as they hovered for minutes in one spot. 

The merchant of the town, Mr. Benjamin, took us with his dark- 
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skinned wife and children on a picnic. The appointments were 
delightful, from the well-trained rowers of the boats to the food- 
filled hampers. We ate on the summit of an island, in the ruins of 
an old French fort, ancient cannon rusting on the ground. I re- 
member that Mr. Benjamin and I talked for a long time about the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Bob wanted more bats, and was told that in the belfry of the 
church he would find “bats and other insects.” 

We watched honey-creepers thrust their brushlike tongues into 
the flowers. We watched the coal-black altar boys in the church 
on Sunday. We swam, with all the village on the bank in sheer 
amazement at a woman swimming. They thought at first that I was 
about to drown. 

The steamer north would stop at the town of Roseau, and so we 
sailed there in a sloop, along the coast from Portsmouth, staying in 
a little boardinghouse kept by a Miss Jolly. She served us fricassee 
of “mountain chicken,” the big island frog. 

The day came for me to leave. Bob too has told about that day. 

“We will be together in our thoughts all the time that I am gone, 
but oh! [ll miss you, Grace.” 

Our last touch was a firm handshake, I on the steamer’s step, he 
in the little boat to be rowed ashore. We managed smiles. 

I went ashore again on reaching St. Thomas, remembering our 
pleasure in the beautiful rocky islands, fairy-like in the moonlight 
on our arrival, and our delight in the morning at sight of the beauti- 
ful harbor and quaint town, our first day in the tropics. 

At first the rapture we had had carried me along. Buoyancy 
lasted for a while in the way that the force of a downgrade sends 
a sled a little way up the hill beyond before it comes to its dead stop. 

“The days are gotten through with somehow,” I wrote. “The 
fifth night is beginning which means that almost 14» of the loneliness 
is passed. I feel your presence constantly. I am happy, but the days 
are very long.” 

Three weeks later I expected mail and received two postcards. It 
was worse than nothing. It was tantalizing. I could hardly stand it. 
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But the world went on, and I began to learn the patience that wives 
need, not only those of inturned naturalists who have so little time 
to realize how other people feel. It turned out he had been at sea. 

Later, letters came—‘“I am happy” ran the notes I kept for him 
“because I love you. But I want your warm strong living arms, not 
these imaginings of arms. It is actual presence that one needs. Yet 
your letters have brought you nearer to me, Bob.” 

And later: “A month has gone since I left you, Bob. It is getting 
harder. I can’t cry. I am frightened, though I can’t explain it. The 
paper you touched three weeks ago is in my hand.” 

After the experience of a poignant marriage of four months, 
followed by a year of separation, one knows that spirit can be 
forced to be the master of the flesh. The violin I loved spoke my 
yearning and my longing as I poured my pain and glory into its 
singing strings. Even unbearable emotion can be transformed and 
handled as wild horses can be trained to harness. 

“Play your violin for me sometimes. I wish that I could hear it 
now,” Bob once had written to me. 

And I wrote to him: “All day long I talk of you. It keeps you 
near to talk of you. A hundred times a day I imagine our meeting, 
and the joy in it brings smiles and puts a spring into my step. We 
are so rich in memories. Having such love, my life could not be 
otherwise than full, with or without you near. I may cry like a 
miserable infant because your success may take you away from me 
but you know how I care, and care hugely, for everything for you 
that can make your life full.” 

On his twenty-sixth birthday: “Oh, Bob, you funny, you're 
twenty-six, and I have twenty-six beauties waiting for you, with a 
few extras to grow on. You'll soon be home, tra-la, and we’ll dance 
jigs and boil all the honeymoons in the world down into our own. 
Basia mille, deinde centum, yours for ever and always, Grace. P.S. 
You've had a raise! You are getting a hundred and twenty-five a 
month!” 

Bob’s career bears out the wisdom of his going. He is probably 
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the world’s authority on oceanic birds. His invaluable research 
stems from his South Georgia survey. 

While he was gone my mother gladly welcomed me at home. The 
old ladies of Providence watched with veiled mid-Victorian interest 
to see if I were to have a baby. Bob had said on our last day in the 
West Indies: “If you were, I'd end this trip this minute.” The other 
brides were busy having babies and I longed for the time when I 
might have one too. 

Mine was a quieter growth than his that year. My exterior self 
returned to ways of girlhood, the same room in my mother’s 
pleasant home, my childhood nurse, Jennie, gentle and understanding 
of my loneliness, my friends in and out, always asked to stay for 
meals beautifully served by Mary in her ruffled cap. Bob’s sister, 
Carolyn, came to spend the winter with us. His college friends 
adopted me and filled the house. His brother Ed was with me often, 
and on one of the rare times that I cried I found his shoulder handy. 

“Lucky shoulder,” Edward said, in his kindly way. 

There is not much to tell of those long months. Every day was 
full, no matter how time dragged while my man was gone. I cannot 
understand how any human being, well or ill or young or old, can 
ever speak of boredom. 

“Queen Victoria,” said my mother, “studied Hindustani after she 
was eighty.” 

The world is full of things to do, for everyone alive. I did all I 
could cram in, and then we went to Florida, and traveled in that 
state which was much less crowded at that time than now. 

And so the days slipped by, two tempos to each day, one quick 
with busy occupations and the other slow, of the longing heart, 
beating to the weary movement of slow-ticking hours. Five times 
only, letters came. He received but one of the scores I scattered in 
every port on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. I did not dare expect 
him home till June at earliest, but Fate was very kind. 

His cable telling me of his return arrived in May, 1913. There was 
no time to join him at his landing in Barbados. He caught a steamer 
north. I hurried to New York. Was it luck or not that the same 
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apartment we had given up in the preceding May was free? I made 
it look as it had been then. It took one’s breath away. It was almost 
too much. 

Jim Eldredge took me to the dock at six o’clock one morning. 
He held my arm so tight I could not move. He told me later that 
he had feared I might fall off the wharf. A year had been so long 
to wait, stemming the current of each long-drawn day. 


CHAPTER TWO 
On Our Way at Last 


“You have opened your. heart to me always, so that every inmost 
thought was mine, and have done your best to bring about a perfect 
harmony of our souls, but I can think of many times when I might 
have made myself much closer to you, and made you much more 
of a companion. I wish you were here now. I love you, and that 
love in its full meaning is the only thing in the world. Think of it 
hard, dearest, and concentrate often on the determination that the 
least unpleasantness must never enter into our lives. Suffering I do 
not dread. I can suffer and die with you in happiness, but the 
thought of anything that changes the ‘specially’ into the ‘ordinary’ 
fills me with anguish. . .. How much more one can accomplish 
when spurred on by sence ee than the mere desire to get 
a thing done!” 

As always in all that he wrote, gaiety poured out in the same 
letter, written me shortly before we were married. 

“I was lonely at breakfast this morning. When we are married, 
it will be like this at first: (___)s. I say at first, because after a 
while it will be like this of course tat a Then later on, when 
we become crowded, we'll get another table and it will be like this: 
(+ i: . The good-looking dot is you: the one with the 
angular outline is I.” 

Yet with all of the love and the nonsense, when I saw him again, 
when he came home from South Georgia, we both were dazed. Our 
tongues were tied. That first year of our married life had been a 
year of idealism and idealization, not of day-to-day reality, not of 
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adjustment and learning each other’s ways. We had each to unlearn 
dreams of perfect beings, accepting our imperfect selves instead. 

Something of the mystery of that strange year has held us two 
together. It greatly added to our problems, yet forever made our 
union. 

I had lived in thought with him on his stormy island, among the 
nesting albatrosses and the penguins, learning of them and of their 
neighbors and of gales that blow men down, and how Bob ate salt 
horse. Through the years that followed, through all our traveling 
and adventures, I was always saying: 

“These things are wonderful. I love them. Yet I will not die until 
I see albatrosses flying, even though I live nine hundred years.” 

We went to Nova Scotia later in the summer. I have no notes 
about that trip, but thoughts flow back that are in keeping with the 
pleasant August days. We sat out on the platform steps of a poky 
little train, and Bob caught flowers for me from the landscape as we 
passed. Sometimes at night we would leave the little place where 
we were staying, leave its feather bed and go sleep in the woods on 
pine boughs Bob would cut. 

It was appropriate that on so ideal a holiday we met Adola and 
Charlie Adams, who became our lifelong friends, two saints with 
their four feet on the earth they loved and understood. Their bird- 
craft attracted Bob; their humanity attracted me. No other clergy- 
man ever expressed more humanity than Charlie did. Had we two 
clung to their friendship above others, the difficulties that followed 
in our later times would have been cut into eighths. No one thing 
counts more in life than does the influence of one’s chosen friends. 
No one is immune to influence of others. We loved the Adamses 
always, but for many years, we drifted off to a different type of 
person who outfitted us with everything for research in natural 
history, and with nothing to increase our store of wisdom for the 
art of living. 

The Adamses shared a humor that was perfect, a rippling upward 
of that clear stream of humor which begins within the well-adjusted 
spirit and smooths the path of everyone it touches. There is nothing 
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that is needed more by all of us than is a sense of humor. It is the 
salve of life: the ability to laugh affectionately at the world, at the 
people in the world, and at one’s self—particularly, perhaps, at one’s 
own self. It keeps one’s purpose oiled, belief undimmed, kindness 
alert, the nerves well balanced, the disposition sweet. It is more an 
aim than an attainment, for it is youth’s spirit moving forward at last 
cognizant of self. It is creative and alive, never knowing defeat that 
hangs its sign “Dead End.” Those possessing it know how to cut 
around Dead End into a different path. Love indeed suffereth long 
and is kind, but humor suffereth longer and is kinder. Perhaps the 
two are twins. 

“Bob,” I asked my doctor-son one day, “do you make a definite 
difference between wit and humor?” 

“Perhaps I do,” he said, “humor is much warmer.” 

Charlie’s voice showed humor in the richness of its tones. He had 
it in his smile, the kind of smile that left its outline on his face even 
when he was not smiling. He and Bob had fun in Nova Scotia 
writing nonsense poems to codfish drying on the flakes, or quoting 
Horace at each other when we four went on picnics. 

In later years we sometimes went to the Adamses’ high-hung 
New Hampshire farmhouse across the valley from the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains. Sitting on their porch built of 
heavy, aged beams, watching colors changing on the mountains, is 
a sweeter thing than travel, for the beauty of New England is one’s 
own. 

Although Charlie died, his presence seems to be there still, with 
Adola. He always wore a bright red tie as relief on holiday from 
collars buttoning at the back. We gave him ties of fiercest shades of 
red. It seems as if no man really dies who leaves his own life’s pur- 
pose and his humor with his friends. 

The little trip to Nova Scotia could not be isolated as a two 
weeks’ interim. Everything of every sort one does in every year is 
a thread in the garment one is weaving of one’s life. If only I—and 
you—had learned that fact when very young, we each might have 
planned our patterns differently. We cannot once reweave, but if 
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we face the parts already woven we can better build the growing 
patterns we are busy over. The pattern of the Adamses was a good 
one. 

The next picture on our woof and warp was thrilling. At last 

we had our baby! Alison arrived in May. There had never been a 
baby born before. For three years in succession, the month of May 
had brought events of great moment. In May, 1912, we faced our 
separation as we traveled in the islands. In May, 1913, Bob came 
home again. The culmination of all blossoming Mays came in 1914, 
when Alison appeared. Bob washed the slippery little thing without 
an accident while I looked on and purred with that abysmal con- 
tent of a very new young mother. 

Our doctor was old-fashioned. He forced me to stay away from 
the first lecture on South Georgia that Bob gave the week before 
the baby came. He said it was not decent and he would not attend 
me if I went. I walked the streets of Brooklyn alone, all afternoon, 
furious and in tears, and have never yet forgotten how I felt at 
missing what was a milestone in our lives. Thank Heaven girls are 
free from such stupidity today. 

A few days after Alison’s arrival, I said to the doctor, “A boy 
next year. Don’t forget.” 

The spring before Bob Jr. came, Bob was sent to the Peninsula of 
Lower California on three days’ notice to collect for his department 
of natural history in the Brooklyn Museum. Our life has been like 
that—one never knows where tomorrow points. I rushed the baby 
girl to Providence, and my mother said: 

“You can’t have flings when two children tie you down. Here’s 
three hundred dollars. I'll keep Alison, and you go out to meet Bob 
as he wants you to.” 

The ‘prophecy was wrong, for flings have not stopped yet. The 
three hundred dollars was right and gave me six weeks’ fun com- 
pletely encircling the whole United States. I met Bob in Calexico, 
on the border that the name implies. He had horses and two burros, 
although, he said, he had been told he would never get a woman 
back alive out of the places we were headed for. Provisioned and 
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with blankets, we rode for seven days in the Mexican desert. We 
were tenderfeet on such a trip. The second night out, blankets 
spread on sand, a night of stars and of South Georgia dreaming, a 
horse broke his tether. We woke to one horse only and could not 
find the other, though we hunted for hours. A horseman, the only 
person we had seen all morning, came toward us up the half- 
obliterated roadway. Bob ran out. 

“We've lost a horse. Have you seen one loose?” 

“Yes, a mile back. I'll take you there and show you.” 

“You go, Grace, while I break camp.” 

I galloped off, top speed, with the stranger who was playing Good 
Samaritan. It was not till I returned, leading the wandering animal, 
that I found I had not fastened the holster of my Savage automatic 
and so had lost my pistol. It had been one of the first gifts my hus- 
band had ever made me. We were both good shots with it. To put 
it mildly, he did not like the loss, and said so, often and with 
emphasis. Four days later, when we were riding late, coyotes calling 
through the desert, he lost a gun. Neither arm turned up. He talked 
no longer of the pistol. 

With so delayed a start that morning, we were forced to ride in 
midday heat. We had to get to water, for all we had was gone. He 
and I ate oranges trying to quench our thirst, till the acid cracked 
his mouth and it hurt him to laugh. Since we were laughing as we 
breathed, the result was comical. He would try to keep the laughter 
from the corners of his mouth, sucking them in. Of course, we 
laughed the more. As hours piled up, my saddle hurt, and I tried to 
stand or change, but not successfully. We later saw Mexican rurales 
rest by sliding from their saddles sidewise, hanging on by the crook 
of a leg. 

Our discomfort was nothing compared to that of our thirsty 
animals. Mirages loomed on every side—cool, blue lakes and ponds 
and streams, apparently real each time, only a little way ahead. One 
could have sworn they were real water—limpid, clear, dancing in 
the sun. Yet we saw no drop of water all day long. We thought of 
covered wagon trains and people dying in the sand, among the 
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cactus. But we were young, and laughed, and talked to our poor 
beasts, trying to comfort them. 

The desert life was new to me. We had left the western meadow- 
larks in alfalfa fields the first day out. Now we watched the desert 
quail, with its graceful feather crest. Burrowing owls were rarer. 
Once or twice a roadrunner slipped away among the mesquite. We 
loved the killdeer’s pleasant piping. 

Jack-rabbits kangarooed on every side. I wondered what they 
drank in such arid country. A male vermilion flycatcher, the most 
flamboyant sprite of all the birds that cross the southern border of 
the United States, darted high over a clump of mesquite, and poised 
for a moment in the air. He puffed his feathers out till he looked 
like a Christmas ball on wings. Little whirlwinds gamboled here and 
there, the sand twisted far into the air in the form of giant whirling 
hourglasses, if I remember correctly what their size and shape were. 

We were riding toward Black Butte, a big flat-topped mesa such 
as is seen all over our Southwest and northern Mexico. It seemed to 
get no nearer. Presently, to our amazement, we saw horses of gigan- 
tic size walking upside down across a bank. It was, of course, re- 
flection in the magic desert atmosphere. We rode and watched, the 
horses finally right side up, correctly sized, and real. We were 
nearing a camp of engineers on the Colorado River. It was after five 
o’clock; neither we nor our animals had had a drop of water all day 
long, through nether-region heat. 

We slept on the ground on the shores of Volcano Lake among 
the men at camp, no one with tents, everybody near everybody else. 
I was the only woman there. 

The next day being Sunday, the men stayed in camp and we rode 
on alone. It was one more great greatness of a day: perfect beauty, 
perfect joy in each other, accentuated by that wholeness which 
comes when living out-of-doors, knowing what one is seeing, recog- 
nizing bird and tree and flower. There’s nothing like it on this 
earth—known beauty pouring in, known love flowing out. 

Being alone, we stopped and took a swim in the Colorado River, 
undressing underneath the palm-thatched shelter at a ford. There 
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were no walls. I had hardly donned one garment when I saw a 
quiet Indian boy of twelve lying on his stomach with chin in hands 
resting on his elbows. In those days, a lady caught like that was 
caught indeed. Yet the child seemed too much part of the landscape 
to do more than make us chuckle. We called him when we were 
dressed, and gave him presents. I don’t remember what we gave 
him. 

We camped that night under a big ironwood tree, spreading every 
blanket to withstand the desert cold, looking carefully to see if we 
had rattlesnakes as bedfellows. Bob had found one in his bed one 
night the week before I joined him. 

My larder was very low. We liked eating well and I knew we 
would want our breakfast. A quail called just above our heads. 
As Bob turned, intending, as he told me later, to take me in his arms 
because of the glamour of the place and the bird’s piping, I, the 
hausfrau, said eagerly: 

“Shoot him, Bob, that is our breakfast.” 

He did—a lucky thing, for a Cocopah Indian came in to camp 
at breakfast time, sitting down beside the fire, completely silent. 
I gave him one of our two plates and cups, served him stew of 
quail with onions and potatoes, poured him coffee. Bob and I used 
the other cup and plate between us. No word was said. Really, it 
was not needed. Perhaps a silent Indian communicates more fully 
in a desert than do we with our civilized garrulity. 

He finished, rose, said, “Bueno,” turned and left. He brought his 
family back. The women could not understand where my baby was. 
Why was it not in sight? There were doubtless moments when I _ 
felt that way myself. 

At dawn a string of cormorants had passed. Along the waterways 
were coot, duck and heron. Butterflies in clouds of white hovered 
over the creosote and mesquite bushes. Every moment, traveling 
with Bob outdoors, there is something going on. 

It limits variety of conversation but I thought at that time there 
would be other opportunities for that. He was not collecting on our 
trip. He watched and talked and studied every aspect of the desert. 
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It was holiday for us, which means for him that he felt enjoyment 
only without obligation, in doing what he always did. He told me 
such things as that the desert quail, contrary to most ornithologists’ 
belief, did not need to find water to drink because they quenched 
thirst in vegetation. He had never seen the birds out west before, 
but he knew them all. 

We slept on the desert sand on our last night. Boarding a train, 
we slept the next night in the luxurious inn at Riverside. Such con- 
trasts are good fun. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union was holding its annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco in June of that year, 1915, using the Inside Inn 
of the World’s Fair Grounds as headquarters. My normal curiosity 
was strained in trying to attend our meetings yet do justice to the 
Fair, as well as go with Bob on birding trips. It is such a nuisance to 
be able to be only in one place at a time, with life so short and 
so many things to do. 

But what would happen at the meetings? What is this thing called 
ornithology? 


The Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives the definition: “The branch 
of zoology which deals with birds, their nature and habits.” Since 
1667 the word “ornithologist” has been used to denote a student 
of birds. 

My old Encyclopaedia Britannica of 1910 uses 27 pages under the 
title “Ornithology.”” The Bibliography is so enormous now that few 
libraries contain all the volumes listed in it. It includes voluminous 
scientific studies in research and casual amateur observations. Aris- 
totle was the first serious author on ornithology whose writing we 
know, and he refers to earlier authors whose writings we do not 
know. 

No group of animals has attracted human beings as have birds 
throughout all time. Earliest art portrays them. Primitive peoples 
painted them in caves, modeled them in ceramics, carved them in 
little figurines with appreciation of their form and coloring. All 
literature is full of references to birds. “Flee as a bird to the moun- 
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tain.” “Oh, for the wings of a bird.” Mythopoetic lore of early 
times, passed down by word of mouth in tribes that had no knowl- 
edge of writing, is as full of birds as is our Bible. And where would 
English poetry be without nightingales and skylarks? 

The A.O.U., as we call it, has been since its founding in 1883 
a scientific organization for the study of birds, set aside from any 
other objective, isolationist by choice. 

Now ornithological bars have broken down somewhat, so that 
the affairs of birds are tied together more closely with other scien- 
tific work. The true man of research in each branch of science is 
interested in furthering knowledge for its own sake, generally pre- 
ferring to disregard where the knowledge may lead. It is because 
of this fact of his concentration on the work for the love of the 
work itsclf, that many unforeseen discoveries are made. If in every 
problem of research people were aiming at a definite goal, important 
side paths might be missed. 

Most ornithologists, whether professional or amateur, follow the 
study of birds for the birds themselves. They consider that the 
beauty and charm and interest of birds are sufficient reason for 
devoting a lifetime to them. As such devotion for the professional 
generally means denial of financial gain, it takes but little imagina- 
tion to understand how great is the drive that absorbs these intel- 
ligent, earnest men. 

We laymen can comprehend that drive, but we have a habit of 
asking the question, “What is the good of it?” 

The development of aviation from bird flight is one “good of it.” 
There is a large bibliography on “Natural Flight and Its Applica- 
tions to Aeronautics.” The oldest reference in it is to Leonardo da 
Vinci in 1505. The work of the engineers was accomplished through 
the basic knowledge won by ornithologists. Individual birds have 
been trained to carry tiny recording instruments. Men in silent 
gliders moving as slowly as twenty-three miles an hour, have ac- 
tually followed flying birds, observing them and taking photographs. 

Birds vary as individuals somewhat as people vary. The way of 
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flight and the wing shape of each species of bird vary from those of 
each other species. There are peculiar contours of the underwing 
which can throw light on airfoil shapes for low-speed human flight. 
The study of the structure of birds involves enormous range of work 
on weight, body temperatures, flying ability, effect of suction, law 
of dissipation of energy, mathematical investigation of wing-tip 
structure, and so much more that not even the skeleton list of it 
belongs in this small book except as the merest suggestion of where 
adventures in knowledge can lead. 

Not till 1949 were the aviation. engineers included in the program 

of the isolationist A.O.U. Then they had a marvelous time discussing 
gliding angles and sinking speeds, and such other things as the effects 
of wind velocities and air currents. 
' More important than their relation to aviation is the relation of 
birds to eventual peace in this stormy world. We will never have 
peace where there is hunger: we cannot have food except as it is 
raised: it cannot be raised except as each part of nature is in bal- 
anced relation to every other part: agriculture is dependent on birds. 
They play a major act in the gorgeous story of ecology and Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. They are eaters of noxious seeds; 
eaters of predatory rodents, eaters of tons beyond count of crop- 
destroying insects: we literally owe our lives to birds. 

The aesthetic side of birds is absorbing enough, without counting 
practical values. We go to concerts not asking what use is the music: 
the dawn chorus of birds with the various songs of the myriad 
species is the music of heaven itself. We look at pictures and sculp- 
ture with no thought of material benefit: is there anything more 
beautiful on earth than the forms and the colors of birds? 

The amateur on spring mornings finds beauty in a pleasant ad- 
venture, but the professional ornithologist is the one who mines 
the gold in the infinite ramifications of the science and knowledge 
of birds. 

If a skeptic is left, fasten him to a moving platform in the Sanford 
Hall of our Museum. When his time is served, he will say: 
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‘Don’t — me yet. Bring me a sandwich. There’s a lot more 
I want to see.’ 

He will be learning how petrels and albatrosses live wholly over 
the ocean, landing only to breed. He will be learning that auks and 
penguins “fly” through water, using their wings as paddles. 

Why under the sun do birds migrate? Our men advance explana- 
tions, yet nobody really knows. The patient watching and banding 
and gathering data present the facts but not the cause. 

The results of all this work are exchanged and discussed in the 
happiest kind of comradeship at the meetings of the A.O.U. Won- 
derful motion pictures of birds are thrown on the screen. In Wash- 
ington once they amounted to seven miles of edited film—no one 
could estimate how many more miles of film had been exposed. Yet 
hours of painstaking care behind blinds, thousands of miles, perhaps, 
from home, are often spent in catching a few score feet of one bird. 

The influence of the A.O.U. reaches far beyond its meetings. It 
has always fought the slaughter of birds. Its work resulted in the 
founding of both the United States Biological Survey and the Audu- 
bon Society. It was instrumental in creating international treaties 
for the protection of migratory birds. Only space limits the tale. 


I had started to go to annual meetings of the A.O.U. before I 
was married and have rarely missed attending. I joined as an asso- 
ciate, feeling that a wife should express her interest tangibly. Bob 
and I have watched the older groups pass on, and now we are the 
oldsters. Doubtless the younger ones slip off to dance as we did in 
San Francisco days. Doubtless the older ones—but not I—try to 
manage the younger ones as Mrs. Witmer Stone did me when she 
insisted that I stay off the roller-coaster at the Fair because of 
Bobbie’s three-months-off arrival. She had not seen his mother gal- 
loping on horseback across the desert the preceding week! 

We wives of these birdmen agree that our job is a high one. We 
believe with breathless enthusiasm in our husbands’ work and in its 
value. We also believe that we have very special problems. 

A group of wives was with me recently. They said, “We need a 
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spokesman. It is time to tell the story.” One said, “The point is, how 
long should one agree to be what seems almost a doormat?” We 
grew humorous as we talked. We laughed until we cried over the 
exigencies of being married to our naturalists. 

“Mine planned our honeymoon so as to take in the spring migra- 
tion of warblers. He carried great binoculars along.” 

“Mine did most of his courting in the cemetery, because there 
were so many birds there.” 

“T learned never to travel without old shoes. Marshes are part 
of the habitat of an ornithologist.” 

“Most people do not understand why ornithology is important, 
_ and the ornithologists resent such lack of understanding.” 

“That is true. People think the men are just out on a Jark.” 

“This morning I heard two men in the elevator of this big hotel 
saying: ‘Oh, the ornithologists are here—tweet, tweet.’ I turned and 
simply glared at them.” 

“Our men don’t like being laughed at. Mine doesn’t like people 
who dislike what he likes.” 

“Not being understood is a hard pill for them to swallow.” 

And we were off, forgetting our “hard pills” in thinking of our 
men’s. 

So it has gone in other conversations. Were it only I alone, telling 
one small story, it would not count as evidence that naturalists are 
in a class apart. One wife said: 

“They are all real people.” 

They are certainly a different kind of people from those I find 
when I go among other groups. Elsewhere I find more humanness, 
but I miss the stimulation of the naturalists. 

“Adaptability,” said an older woman, “4s the first desirable qualifi- 
cation in the wife of a man doing scientific work. Yet inflexibility 
is at times a necessity. Those two things are hard to find in one and 
the same person.”. 

“Do they ever really grow up? How can a man be so logical and 
objective about his work and so emotional and childish in other 
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“Perhaps it is because one part of his brain grows out of all pro- 
portion so there is no room for the other parts to grow.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and their knowledge is overwhelming. Alison, for 
instance, remarked that she thought she knew nothing about birds 
till she got away from home, when she found she knew a great deal. 
Yet it is that very wealth of knowledge that provides the rest of 
us with information.” 

Again we agreed that the wife of a naturalist, if she is worth her 
salt, has very special compensations. One of us said: 

“The contacts with the things in the world about us are vitalized 
by the husband’s work, and the contact with many scientific minds 
—both men’s and women’s—is stimulating.” 

“Yes, I’ve had such a wonderfully eye-opening life that I can 
nearly always forget the difficulties, of which I have had my full 
share.” 

“It must be emphasized and re-emphasized that we could not live 
through the job without a sense of humor. That is indispensable.” 

“To understand creative work, one must one’s self have at least 
a tendency toward it. It is not easy if that tendency is smothered 
and repressed.” 

We have talked about our husbands’ need of us, whether or not 
the powerful urge within would have got their work done in spite 
of everything or anyone. That cannot be determined. Yet Bob wrote 
me from Ecuador as recently as the spring of 1941: 

“I cannot go on on my own momentum. You are a part of it and 
of me.” 

I have his letter still, the way one keeps such letters. 

It is accepted that genius is unstable. Throughout this book I 
stress the men whose work will live. No two are alike. No marriage 
is like any other. Writing like this is bound to be controversial. Yet 
certain similarities run through this vital, necessary group of men. 
It may be, too, that certain similarities run through the marriages, 
and through the type of women who live with, uphold—and shall I 
say?—endure these ornithologists. Long before I said one word on 
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the subject, other wives’ eyes met mine in understanding of our 
sisterhood. And women send me word: 


“Please tell the world that any man who does creative work is 
difficult.” 


Bob and I came back from San Francisco by way of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, stopping to see Lake Louise, which became one 
in my rosary of lakes collected in a score of countries. The first bead 
was strung in New Hampshire in my childhood. 

We rushed to Providence for Alison. My mother and my old 
nurse Jennie, whom I loved next to the former, scolded, saying, 
“Those two young upstarts, dashing in from nowhere to take our 
baby from us.” Her six weeks had been as successful as our happy 
weeks had been. By dint of sleeping in one berth with Bob, my 
whole expenses had been kept down to the three hundred dollars of 
my mother’s gift. 

Bobbie arrived in record time just at Labor Day. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Crystal Brook 


Throughout the years that followed we wandered far and wide 
in other lands. The journeys ended every time with exciting joy at 
getting home. To come back to our vital land, there lay the prize 
for going. America may make a picture with harsh coloring, lines 
angular, yet always stirringly alive. In her the softer color and 
mellower drawing are not as soft and mellow as in the cultures 
rooted in a greater age than ours. One loves them, profits by them, 
but it is home, our young America, that quickens every ounce of 
growth inside one. 

“Aunt Alice,” asked little Amos, when he was six, “what is the 
most beautiful place in the world?” 

Alice laid down her paddle. The canoe nosed into the grasses. 
“Right here, I think,” said she, “here in your Harbor right at home.” 

Years later I said to Jocelyn Crane in Venezuela: “How can I 
bear to leave the beauty of this jungle?” 

She all but shook me as she answered with an emphasis: “Grace, 
you have beauty just as great in Crystal Brook.” 

Whatever any of us do we owe at least in part to our home in 
Crystal Brook. It has seeped through and through the core of each 
of us. We have owned the place for over thirty years. Amos is more 
than thirty now and we bought it when we knew that he was com- 
ing. 

“Three children! Then we must settle down in summer where 
we can give them the love of out-of-doors. We must have roots, one 
special spot where we keep our special treasures, and where the 
children have the growing kind of fun.” 
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Settling down for Bob meant going to Long Island. No matter 
how New England hills and tree-edged lakes called me, Long Island, 
his place of birth and boyhood growth, was the only place for him. 
I gave up New England, as it seemed more decent for a man to have 
his home accessible to his office. 

We hunted for a house for weeks, going farther from the city 
than we wished to do because Long Island land is valuable. We 
needed many rooms, we must be near salt water, yet our capital 
was small. 

Finally we found it, a shingled house with many rooms and 
porches set in trees upon a bluff above salt water. 

After all these years our view is fresh and beautiful and full of 
all the answers asked of life, as it was when we saw it first. No 
matter how we talk of it ahead, every human being who stands on 
the corner of our porch is affected by the beauty spread before him. 
Across the tops of trees whose trunks are far below we see first 
Mt. Sinai Harbor, hill- and tree-enclosed, then salt meadows, and 
beyond those Long Island Sound. The shining, narrow inlet, at the 
left, connects the Harbor and the Sound. It may seem a simple view, 
yet so are the lines that came from Leonardo’s pencil. His lines, our 
view, and pure simplicity everywhere fill the eye with utter satis- 
faction. 

We watch our view in every kind of weather, in every coloring 
of changing season, and each day at change of tide. The rippling 
water leaves the mud flats shining when the sun is out, dark on 
cloudy days. Birds flock everywhere. We always have an egret. 
Gulls and terns and sandpipers search the flats for food. In the Sound, 
loons and grebes and scoters are dark upon the water. Vs of brant 
fly over. Part of the fun of watching birds is the difficulty of 
getting them into vision. One looks across wide empty water, then 
raising binoculars to the eyes one may see birds in legions: problem 
of camouflage, how dark on light can be invisible. 

The deeply rooted trees on our bank of sixty feet hold its earth in 
place. Mountain laurel grows there under oaks and maples. Checker- 
_ berry lies close below the bushes. In spring, I know a sheet of dark 
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wild lily of the valley leaves above which bloom the white spears 
of the blossoms. We watch for moccasin flowers every May. They 
are unpredictable. A few appear each year, here and there, in 
different spots, their delicate pink a fragile loveliness. Columbine 
blossoms near the house, for we never have disturbed the wild things 
by replacing them with garden growths. We treasure and protect 
each native flower and plant. It surprises me each spring that the 
redness of the columbine is hard to see at first. How can red melt 
into green in such a way? Each year I send sprays of trailing arbutus 
to my sons and daughter, because it, like our view, shares a special 
meaning for us. 

I think Bob knows each leaf and every spear of grass and every 
trunk of tree on our acre and a half. He is the guardian of the green 
things. They are his kith and kin perhaps in closer meaning than 
we people who are merely family and relations. His pockets are 
often full of seeds he has gathered on our trips and tramps—wild 
seeds which he flings broadcast, in the way that nature does. He 
bursts with pride when he can say: 

“I threw thousands of the seeds about, and one has really grown, 
and is vigorous!” He is hardly ever in the house when we go to 
Crystal Brook. Outdoors is his office. He makes constant notes. He 
plans to use them in a book about Long Island. 

Adventure, just like charity, begins at home. If adventure and a 
curious mind are not within one’s inner self, travel is merely restless 
motion. If adventure and a curious mind are within one’s inner self, 
every inch, near by or far, of all the earth is stimulant. Acacia on 
the coast of Southern France is no more beautiful than is forsythia 
outside New York. Clouds of flowering dogwood in our Crystal 
Brook are lovelier than either. 

In spring the treetops by the porch are full of migrant birds on 
their long flights from winter grounds to summer nesting places. 
Bob says he does his best bird watching from his own chair in the 
corner near the branches. 

All around us there is life: 17-year locusts have twice lived 
through their cycle, katydids in August, sleek and lazy-looking 
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porpoises far out in the Sound. There are always turtles—fat, round 
box tortoises. In 1918 Bob began to mark their lower shells in order 
to make records of their growth, their life spans, and their distribu- 
tion. He used the little chisel of my old wood-carving set. It did 
not hurt the turtles with their heavy shells. He printed on their 
undersides: R.M., 3, 18, which means: Robert Murphy, No. 3, 1918. 
He gave one penny for the unmarked ones and a nickel for the 
marked to the children in the neighborhood who brought them in 
to him. After thirty years, children bring them still, but the high 
cost of living now calls for a dime. 

With such a background, fun and laughter rioted through the 
days. We trained the children partly through our laughter. At three, 
Bobbie had a temper. When angry, he would knock the furniture 
over. One day when I said to Bob after midday dinner, “You are 
tired from your writing. Come upstairs and rest,” he pouted just 
like little Bob. With a quick look flashed between us, we each 
assumed a role. Taking his huge bulk firmly by the hand, I said, 
“Come, dear. Mother wishes it.” 

He flung away and threw down every chair in reach. The child 
watched open-mouthed, amazed, and when we two sank down con- 
vulsed with laughter, he was both puzzled and very much amused. 
Never throughout his childhood did that boy knock down another 
chair. When his temper started flaring, I gave him shingles to break 
up and throw away. And I read to him John Martin’s prayer for 
self-control. My three young ones were good material to work with. 

The house is not the kind to be treated gingerly. The furnishings 
are old and strong. Many are colonial. The walls are hung with 
Audubon and whaling prints and maps and whaling implements. 
Wet bathing suits and frolicking belong in such a house. On Sun- 
days we sometimes acted out the Sunday-school lessons given at 
home such as the story of the Fall of Jericho. Arranging rugs to be 
the banks of the River Jordan, which was the brown bare floor, we 
put the dining chairs up on the dining table for Jericho and its high 
walls. We marched around it six “days” silently, sleeping on the 
banks in the five nights in between. Bob held high a package to 
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represent the Ark of the Covenant when we marched. On the 
seventh “day” we shrieked and shouted. The “walls,” prodded by 
two parents’ elbows, clatteringly fell down. 

We had every kind of pet at Crystal Brook, from a baby possum,* 
many snakes and- birds and bugs, to dogs. 

“Bobbie,” said an old man once, “if you'll come live with me, I'll 
give you a dog.” 

“I have seven at home, thank you,” said the little boy. 

He wasn’t eight years old when he woke us up in our winter home 
in Bronxville early one spring morning, saying: 

“Dad, I was tired of all those dogs out on the lawn, so I chose 
the best police dog. He is mating now with Plum Duff in the cellar.” 

The facts of life come naturally where there are pets. 

One pet caused great commotion. We had several very long black 
_ snakes. The night before my mother arrived for her summer visit, 
one snake escaped. She was a proper lady, to arrive in her own car 
with cook and chauffeur and a lot of baggage. None of us cared to 
visualize a black snake in her bed. We each hunted wildly, racing 
up and down the stairs, looking everywhere. We did not find it, 
and fortunately she did not find it either. 

It took me back to a day before our marriage, when Bob brought 
home two dead skunks we had seen at a farm which we had passed 
in tramping. He announced that he would skin them in the cellar. 
His mother-in-law-to-be gasped audibly. 

“But, Mrs. Barstow,” said my fiancé, with convincing charm, 
“there will be no odor, as it is contained in a sac I'll take out whole.” 

She acquiesced. His knife slipped. The odor poured upstairs. I 
dashed up the back stairs as she dashed down the front ones. Bob 
dashed to the drugstore for odor-killing candles and hurt his leg in 
speeding. It was some time before the household quieted, and longer 
before the smell was wholly gone. It was very long before the sub- 
ject could be mentioned. Such a son-in-law to foist upon a lady! It 
was New Year’s Eve. At the formal dance we went to Bob could 


*“That was mine!” says Bob Jr. “But I fed it with a medicine dropper,” 
says Alison. 
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not take his white gloves off even during supper. I saw him smell 
his hands in a surreptitious way before speaking to the dowagers 
of Providence. 

After many years’ taboo, my mother, Bob and I began to laugh 
till tears ran down our cheeks at memory of Bob’s skunks. 

Sarah Gabrielson told me recently that her famous Ira did the 
same kind of thing to her family when she and he were engaged. 
He put the head of a long-dead hawk on the stove to boil in order 
to skeletonize the skull. The family shrieked and fled the house. 
The concern of these our men is natural history, and not people’s 
smelling apparatuses. 


Crystal Brook provided everything that children needed—swings 
and sand and boats, dress-ups in the attic, many, many books, and 
even a wreck in the harbor inlet to explore. There were grapevine 
swings for escape from Indians. There was a sleeping porch in 
branches which were peopled with storytelling little men. 

I hope our Three remember only happiness. We mothers and 
fathers knew so little about scientific child training* in those days. 
As knowledge widens, our contrasting ignorance in the past shows 
us up and we crawl under sofas in humility. In the good old mid- 
Victorian days trouble was taken as a hurdle to climb over and then 
to forget. 

“I can’t save you sorrow. Everybody meets it. The thing that 
counts is the way you take it—the amount of guts you have,” I 
used to say to them. 

A family such as ours could not live on a regular schedule even 
in Crystal Brook. We thought we spent summers there but we were 
always on the move. Years later we even considered selling our 
home there and keeping our winter one in Bronxville. Owning two 
houses seemed absurd for such roving people. The Bronxville house 
was a proper place, not helter-skelter. Naturally we ended by selling 
the correct one, and keeping, holding tight, and dearly loving our | 

*“There’s no such thing, anyway,” says Alison. “It changes every hour. All 
they really need is love.” 
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view that merely happens to have a domicile attached. We loved it 
specially when storms were rising, rain-darkness whirling toward 
us, lightning flashing in the broad expanse of sky, and the wind 
rising hard and harder as the thunder crashed. Bob and I would 
stand with the children on the porch, alert, responding to the wild- 
ness, until the rain-wall, reaching us, would drive us in. Then the 
children dashed out in the downpour, dancing, shouting, letting 
drops pelt on their upturned faces. We would try to see the Harbor 
through the rain, wondering what birds still were there. 

Later, once when Amos had come home from college, he and I 
watched out my upstairs window all one evening, absorbed in the 
patterns of the lightning. He and Bob and I were there when the 
hurricane of 1944 struck Long Island. We had met Bob at the sta- 
tion, at the storm’s beginning, driving home along the ridge instead 
of through the flooding valley of the usual route. We barely made 
the house, struggling down the path from the garage. The wind was 
bowing in the doors: Bob and Amos nailed them tight. Amos took 
his shirt off and went to try to save the outdoor furniture, but not 
even a slippery body could withstand such wind. The house shook 
and rolled like a ship at sea. I could not endure to stay upstairs, and 
finally fell asleep in the living room. At one o’clock I woke to utter 
quiet, an unnatural quiet. Amos and I met in the hall with candles, 
for the electric lights were gone, not to be repaired for days. 

“Mother, come on the porch. Can you guess what that pungent 
smell is? No? The leaves are whipped to ribbons. It is the smell of 
the insides of leaves.” 

In contrast to the storms, there were such quiet times as Amos 


wrote about at school when he was fifteen in his “Song of the 
Pine Barrens”: 


Each summer I go with my family to the pine barrens, eight miles 
inland from Port Jefferson, Long Island. We finish our picnic supper 
and sit quietly as the light fades. A strange, beautiful stillness pervades 
the woods, as though they were waiting for something. Then, far off, 
it comes, the song of the hermit thrush. It is answered closer by, answered 
again and again, until the woods are filled with its soft, pure song. I walk 
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cautiously towards the nearest songster. There! I see him! He sits on the 
topmost twig of a tall pine, outlined against the luminous sunset clouds, 
pouring forth his whole heart “in profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Keeping house in such a place with such a family was not easy. 
Everything outdoors came first. It seemed as if the imminence of 
dinner being served was invariably the time for all of them to streak 
in the opposite direction. Other naturalists’ wives tell exactly the 
same story. Following a bird was of more importance than hot beef- 
steak in those days, though today a steak is heralded and not neg- 
lected. I don’t know how I ever kept my servants, but I did. They 
seemed to like our ways. Bob never had a sense of time, so naturally 
the children had but little. As I look back, many hours were spent 
racing after someone with my watch in hand. One person who was 
practical was needed, but it was a heavy job. They all are better 
now, which is relaxing. Yet I, who cannot hear alarm clocks, have 
still to be the one to wake the person who must catch the early 
train. I have always’set my mind, and still find that it works. 

The Harbor calls us mostly: swimming in it, boating on it, wallk- 
ing on the mud flats when the tide is out. The birds gather in 
enormous numbers, feeding. By floating on the tide down the chan- 
nel, one can come close among them, for they treat one’s head like 
any other kind of flotsam. There are at least two kinds of gulls, 
and in some seasons four, several terns, little green herons, great 
blue herons and night herons, sandpipers, plovers. We hunt in the 
grasses for the nests of clapper rail. Whatever dog we have—Plum 
Duff, Sikh, whom Amos loved, Gadget, Quiscala—has always liked 
to race among the birds, making each one rise in screaming agitation. 
I cannot hear the scream but I can read their bills and see the 
sound. They settle back at once, untroubled, when we call the dog. 

To reach the flats we run down the steps and slippery path, care- 
ful not to tread on August clumps of Indian pipes. Breaking through 
the trees, we stand on last year’s brown rushes lying on the beach 
at Harbor’s edge. Small, cold springs send brooklets which make 
cold streaks in warm salt water as one wades. The first flats, begin- 
ning at the old dock, are sandy, with many broken or unbroken 
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shells. The next are black, sucking mud. It pulls a sneaker off and 
one digs for it with muddy hand, then washing both off in one of 
the clear streams that wind among the flats. Such black mud dries 
to a bright slate blue on the barefoot children when we go to tread 
out chowder clams at dead low tide. We have tried all sorts of 
methods to feel out the hard shells with our feet, even to rhythmic 
dancing. After children find a clam or two, they become absorbed 
in the Harbor’s other treasures. There are baby horseshoe crabs, an 
inch or so in length. They double up their backs and burrow down 
into the mud. The children do not make the mistake often made by 
grownups, who, watching mating adult horseshoe crabs, ask, “What 
are they doing?” 

Horseshoe crabs are in a class alone, more closely related to 
spiders than to crabs. 

There are little periwinkles, which reach out each a long slender 
feeler in moving on the mud. In mid-July there are blue crabs in the 
grasses, rock crabs, hermit crabs, and spider crabs—probably nearly 
a score of species in all, Bob tells me. On every muddy bank restless 
little fiddlers congregate in such numbers that it seems as if the 
bank itself were running. 

Though the sand flats with their waving tide lines, little hills and 
bird tracks, are pleasanter to walk on, the dark mud flats are more 
full of life. Soft clams spout at jar of foot. Oysters, generally out-of- 
sight yet sometimes on the surface, breed undisturbed in the r-less 
summer months. Mussels fasten to each other in great, ungainly 
clumps. Razor clams lie here and there. 

We take the hard clams home for chowder, making it in such a 
way that friends come for miles to eat it. It is made with milk, with- 
out tomatoes. Tomatoes make good soup, but spoil a chowder. In 
Maine the story runs that it once came up before the legislature that 
it should be illegal to call tomato soup containing clams by the 
sacred name of chowder. 

First, salt pork cut fine goes in the frying pan. When brown, 
chopped onions follow. When they are cooked, not browned, how- 
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ever, I have diced potatoes ready and the men bring me the liquor _— 
from the clams that they have opened. The opening must be done 
by hand and the clams must be cold: it is much more difficult to 
open them if their tempers are not lulled in the ice chest first. I 
use no drop of water in the chowder. Potatoes simmer in the Juice, 
with the pork and onions. When they are done, the chopped clams 
join them, to be cooked for half a minute. Then all should stand for 
an hour or several hours. Heat up. Add canned milk or cream. Do 
not boil or it will break. No salt. No pepper nor herbs nor butter. 
But be sure to serve piping hot with well-buttered pilot bread. Use 
big bowls, and fill them as many times as the men empty them. 
Serve a green tossed salad, or a watermelon, but nothing else of any 
kind, for a perfect meal that makes even naturalists—or their wives 
—easier to live with. 

Such is ritual at Crystal Brook at our house. 

Asparagus and strawberries in June, fresh picked on neighboring 
farms, then peas, and when August comes, platters of green corn 
gathered when the water is put on to boil. Bob would slip his cob 
onto my plate, and the children following suit, he and they would 
shake their heads in sorrow at my greed. It was a perfect way to 
cover up their own. 

One year we wanted ocean, so we let the house at Crystal Brook 
and took one half the size on Fire Island. Bob, for vacation, made a 
scientific study, writing, “August on Fire Island Beach,” one of the 
most charming pieces he has ever written. Sometimes we went ex- 
ploring with him, watching the sanderlings running from the waves, 
or struggling through the thickness of the sunken forest with its 
holly trees. 

The children at that time were in their teens, with myriads of 
young people for dancing, tennis, swimming. The tendency of nat- 
uralists to keep their children with them to the exclusion of young 
fun and comrades is not always fair. Asocial fathers need not mean 
asocial children too. It is hard to follow in a distinguished father’s 
footsteps without feeling a much lesser person. Nothing hurts young 
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progress more than that. But the daily talk in a naturalist’s family is 
good for children, and enlivening. 

Crystal Brook could not have been our home without such talk 
or without the daily emphasis on the children’s father’s work. His 
work was always part of us and of our homes. It was expected that 
our natural history life should be interrupted by his wider calls, and 
that Crystal Brook should hold partings that tore Bob and me in 
two. He had written home to his mother from South Georgia: “I 
will never go on another expedition without Grace.” The wonder 
is not that he went on others, but that he has included me in so 
many. 

The South Georgia trip had been our first major separation. Bob’s 
trip to Peru in 1919 was our second. He left in September, hoping 
to be back by Christmas, but was delayed for many weeks. Amos 
was not quite one year old. 

It was the natural sequence of the South Georgia trip, with his 
work on ocean birds developing into an ecological survey. For the 
first time the relationship of bird life to oceanic conditions became 
the subject for research. It is to this subject with its original line of 
thought and investigation that he owes his fame. 

An expedition is not an easy thing in the home life of these men. 
The days roll on toward the wall of separation. Each move and 
every word hold significance. The older children will remember, but 
the baby may forget. There seems to be only emptiness ahead, from 
waking up alone to living through the days. Such things are deeply 
felt when one is young. They are felt again when aging comes, and 
no matter what vicissitudes lie in between, the very years themselves 
have welded marriage, with their sharing of the strange experience 
of life in both little things and big things. There may be those who 
dull themselves to depths of feeling in order to escape discomfort. 
Keeping sensitive may hurt more, but it is not playing ostrich. By 
cashing in on all experience one’s heart need not grow old. It is 
glorious to be old if one has kept ability to be turned inside out by 
a sunset or a flower or a bird or book or poem or child or lover’s 
look. No one needs to change inside. The outside change is but a 
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joke. Unless increased life span is matched with increased knowledge 
of its use, we don’t deserve our extra years. 

We did not know those things when Bob was leaving on his first 
trip to Peru. What we knew was that it hurt to have him go, but 
that it was his job. The point was to use it grandly, to make it really 
count in getting value from it. It is loss not to get the value out of 
everything one does. 

Bob left three days before our small Bob’s fourth birthday. I was 
ull at home and Bob, so I learned later, was ill on the steamer, foolish 
young things that we were. But Bobbie had his party. The place 
swarmed with children. 

Phrases from Bob’s letters tell the story of the human side of such 
an expedition. 

On September 6, two days after he had gone: “It seems as though 
I had been traveling for an eternity without a word from anybody 
who loves me. I hope that I shall not have to wait long in Lima for 
a letter telling about all my darlings at home in Crystal Brook.” 

On September 27, after describing the strikes that had brought 
almost every kind of work in Lima to a standstill, he wrote: “I’m 
a most lonely and miserable man, stuck in a boardinghouse in a 
foreign city, and unable to do my work. If you were with me, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. I never felt more desolate, although I’m trying 
to acquire as much of the South American philosophy as is con- 
sistent with North American energy and effort.” 

And again, on October 13, from the Chincha Islands: “I am having 
a magnificent opportunity. There are no words to describe the 
wonder of these islands. Unless some unforeseen bad luck occurs, 
my motion pictures cannot help but be marvelous. .. . I believe they 
will make our sacrifice a success materially as well as in other ways. 

“I am happy here because I am so busy in a marvelous environ- 
ment, but I was never so lonely in my life. It is worse than South 
Georgia . . . there are four of your precious selves now, instead 
of only one. . . . There is no sacrifice as hard as being away from 
you and from our home.” 


On Amos’s first birthday Bob wrote: 
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Isla Centro del Chinchas. 
October 19, 1919 
My darling little son, Amos, 

I have been so far and have done so much to-day that it is hard to 
keep my eyes open, but I have been thinking of you all day long, more 
than of anything else in the world, and I cannot go to bed without 
sending you a little letter for yourself. To-day I passed through an old 
Indian cemetery on the Paracas Peninsula of the mainland of Peru, and I 
picked up a little Indian doll for your birthday. It is made of earthenware 
and is very cunning. I also found a beautiful bowl for your dear mother. 

You must be a fine boy now, wearing overalls, and roaring for egg. I 
hope that you will know your daddy when he gets home, and will come 
to him right away. Alison and Bobbie will ask what I have brought them, 
but perhaps you will think only of me for my own sake! 

Be good to your mother, Amos boy, and grow up to be a much better 
man than your father. That you and Bobbie should do that is the dearest 
wish of 

Your loving Dad 


A man who is doing public service in other lands has to be two 
people, presenting his work to associates and being charming to the 
people whom he meets in the course of it, yet grilled inside at an 
unnatural separation. Some feel it more: some feel it less: we cannot 
know. 

Bob’s book, Bird Islands of Peru, gives the story of his first trip 
to the South Pacific. As usual, I wanted to go and see his birds. 
Before that wish came true, a wonderful thing happened to him. 
He was called from the Brooklyn Museum to the American Museum 
of Natural History to be Associate Curator of Birds. 

At exactly the same time he had an opening in California and I 
thought a little longingly of the healthy climate for my bad ears. 
But the American Museum provided vistas of ornithological work 
that could not be found anywhere else. He went there in 1921. We 
moved from Brooklyn to Bronxville and it was at that time that we 
bought our home at 45 Oriole Avenue where we lived for nearly 
twenty years. Catbirds nested in our shrubbery and orioles called 
up and down their street. j 

The American Museum is much more than it seems to the casual 
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observer wandering through it. The inspiring exhibits are the only 
things in the Museum that stay still. Behind them a vital program of 
ever-widening knowledge, research, and discovery is going on. 
Each great hall represents endless study before it comes into exist- 
ence. Boiling vast knowledge and materials down to comprehensible 
exhibits takes exactly the genius with which our lively staff is well 
equipped. The farthest corners of the earth are searched by men 
whose job no one else would be qualified to do. One of the most 
imaginative small exhibits in our big red building that we love por- 
trays one half inch of pond bottom magnified a million times, 
showing fairy forms of beauty no human eye could have guessed 
possible. 

Yet exhibition is only one of many activities of our Museum. The 
Department of Education widely influences an increasingly hungry 
public outside the buildings. One report says: 

“Innumerable bridges of understanding have been created between 
science and the public.” 

Millions of children’s minds are enriched. The programs of lec- 
tures and movies and music and dancing are an intricate weekly web 
when our halls are jammed to the doors. 

The liaison between our Museum and industry cannot be calcu- 
lated. Our Department of Fishes helped produce new designs and 
new efficiency in lighter-than-air craft. Work in the science of 
dietetics has been carried on in our laboratories. Our men are closely 
linked to the study of soil in all parts of the world, affecting the 
production of health-giving drugs as well as of agriculture. Our 
geologists’ work locates oil. Designers of textiles come to our study 
collections for ideas found on old pottery, mosaics, ornaments, and 
what not. Our birds suggest color design. 

Everything under the sun is sent to the Museum for identification, 
and millions of questions are asked: 

“Dr. Murphy, is this ambergris?” 

“T’m afraid not. It is an old tallow candle.” 

“What are these furs?” The mammalogists answer the puzzled 
importer. 
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The architects ask where the sun will be in its seasonal positions 
so that windows will be full of its rays. 

It is a marvelous place to which Bob was called. I cannot separate 
it from the story of Crystal Brook, for our Museum is almost as 
much a part of our lives as is our owa home. It will be hard to retire 
and leave it. Yet it is better to cut the cord when the time comes, 
finding other ways for activity. We are lucky in having our home 
on the bluff. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
To Peru, All Five of Us (1924-1925) 


“T will not go again without you,” Bob said with finality, as he told 
us that the Museum had asked him to be delegate to the Third 
Pan American Scientific Congress to be held in Peru in December. 

We were on the porch at Crystal Brook, in August, 1924, Bob and 
I, my mother, and her best friend, whom I called Aunt Fannie. My 
back was giving trouble, and I wore a plaster cast. 

I answered Bob: “I'd eat my hat to go. There is no way to leave 
the children. They are like three wild unbroken colts: they need 
an expert hand. Neither Mother nor Jennie is well enough to try 
such a job.” 

Aunt Fannie, little old lady with long brown braids wound round 
her well-held head, spoke quietly: 

“Why don’t you take the children with you, then?” 

I leapt, in spite of plaster. “Aunt Fan, what a thought! Bob, can we 
possibly afford it?” 

“T am going to get a lot of money from the National Geographic 
for my article. We will have some rent from the Oriole Avenue 
house in Bronxville. The steamship line offers reduced rates for fam- 
ilies of delegates. Perhaps we can—By Jove, let’s do it!” 

In October I wrote my mother: “I’m so busy Heaven knows how 
I'll get through. It is maddening to have to darn stockings and keep 
the house in order when there is so much to do for the trip. Getting 
equipment together for the children and me for every kind of 
climate and fitting it into our few pieces of luggage is taking time 
and ingenuity. I need a new evening dress, I find. I have to tell you 
that we must sail Thanksgiving Day, which means we will be away 
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from you for all the holidays. Bob is going to tell the children 
Sunday, so now you are free to spread the news. You must take care 
of yourself, for the bottom would drop out of life if I did not have 
you. You are wonderfully understanding of our running away from 
you for four whole months.” And a postscript reads that it won’t 
be four months if the money goes too fast. “You may get five 
beggars at your back door yet!” I told her. Incomes are small, yet 
dreams literally encompass the earth in many of the naturalists’ 
families. 

“Bob,” I asked him, “what about a new evening dress for me?” 

“I don’t see how we can afford it. We have barely enough for such 
a trip, with almost nothing to fall back on.” 

Those were the days before my cousin, Dorothy, saw the breach 
and stepped inside it with utmost tact and courtesy. 

“You lead an almost public life” her ideas ran, expressed through 
several years. “We are both tall and share a family background of 
similar taste. We even both wear blue. I love to buy new dresses, 
and hate to keep them very long because I see the same people all 
the time. Why not send pretty ones to you to help you with your 
trips with Bob?” 

Thé dresses filled many a wardrobe gap for a few years and led to 
funny situations. 

“Why, Mrs. Murphy,” said a hostess in Palm Beach, “I have a 
gown just like that. Where did you get yours?” 

“Oh, in New York.” 

I chattered fast to forestall further questionings and sent an SOS 
to Dorothy: “Please tell me where you shop!” 

Alison Neal Locke of Jacksonville, my sister’s college roommate, 
was exactly the right friend to travel with us. She is a lively person, 
with a keen and well-trained mind, ready for everything, with the 
old-fashioned kind of courtesy that makes for pleasant living. I had 
borrowed Allie’s name ten years before for our golden baby, Alison. 

The day to tell the children came. After our good breakfast of 
griddle cakes and bacon, we five sat in our living room before the 
open fire. Bob made a speech that held the children breathless; how 
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_ Mother and Daddy were going to Peru; how we wanted to make 

the best possible plan for them; how Aunt Allie Locke had agreed 
to be with them; how it seemed wise to have them spend the time 
that Dad and Mother were to be away in improving themselves by 
getting better manners, learning better obedience; how travel helped 
people to do all this, so they were going to travel with Aunt Allie 
while Dad and Mother were traveling. 

“But where?” asked the nonplused, half-thrilled, half-puzzled 
Three. 

“Why,” said Bob, “to Peru, of course, with us!” 

They were stunned, but in thirty seconds they were dancing up 
and down, and Bobbie shouted: 

“Oh, we will see albatrosses and eagles!” 

Presently they were telling all the neighbors, and we heard them 
saying, “Joe, have you traveled much?” 

A few moments later I found our nine-year-old vigorously brush- 
ing his hair, unordered. 

They counted the days to the sailing. I wrote my mother the last 
special delivery letter for her holiday: “I have wanted a trip for 
so long... .” 

Bob was half sick with fatigue from writing. We finished the 
proof of his Bird Islands of Peru and sent it back to the publisher. 
Somehow he managed to complete the article on which the finances 
for our trip depended. He urged immediate payment, but the check 
did not appear. He wired Washington: “Send it special delivery by 
Wednesday to the Century Club. I will pick it up on the way to the 
steamer.” 

Our friends poured in for parties, and came down to the station 
to the early train on Thanksgiving Day. They made us feel that 
the world knew the Murphys were taking their three children to 
Peru. All five of us, with Allie, were walking on thin air, the 
happiest people on earth. Everyone was beaming on us. The chil- 
dren radiated joy. 

We waited in the taxi while Bob went in to get the check. 

“Hoorah! It came! I’ve sent it to the bank.” 
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And we were off. Cabins full of toys and flowers, colored stream- 
ers flying, friends waving from the dock—no wonder little Amos, 
just turned six, announced: “I want to travel all my life and never 
come back home.” 


It made us feel both gay and wicked to have the three best cabins 
on the big and beautiful ship. The Papal Nuncio and his Noble Guard 
had wanted them. He was on his way to represent the Pope at the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Ayacucho, Peru’s day of 
freedom won from Spain. He did not bear us malice as he chatted 
with the children and sent kindly smiles to me. 

The Chinese stewards were indulgent at Amos’s eager twice-daily 
orders for ice cream. We played puss-in-the-corner in the swimming 
pool and Amos learned to swim. 

San Salvador brought stories. of Columbus and his landing, and 
the poem the children knew: 

“Sail on! Sail on! and on and on!” 

They had been brought up on poetry. When Alison was three, I 
reached for Mother Goose. She pushed it back and said, “No, we 
want “The quality of Murphy is not strained.’ ” 

The storied name of Windward Passage came to life as we steamed 
through, and I think we told them of Haiti’s coal-black king. They 
listened with eagerness to every word that had to do with travel. 
But when Sunday came, and I gathered them for a Sunday school 
lesson, though Alison and Bobbie took it in, I found that Amos had 
covered his ears—fine preparation for his theological training that 
came later! 

The happy undercurrent of every day was natural history with 
Dad. Herring gulls soared above the ship, plunging to the sea for 
food. The first flying fish are hard to see, but the children found 
them in a twinkling. One flew on the deck. Some of the flying fish 
were scarcely an inch long. A jaeger passed us, heading into the 
wind and rapidly outstripping the steamer. Nothing to do with 
birds or fish or any natural process escaped Bob’s eagle eye. He called 
us again and again to the rail to watch. 
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Long-tailed, red-footed boobies flew over the indigo Caribbean. 
Bob spoke of the limits of the rafts of gulf weed that we had seen 
north of the Bahamas but not in the Caribbean. A tropic bird passed 
us far from land in the very heart of the sea. 

The children watched the stars with Bob, learning that we lost 
the Dipper before we gained the Southern Cross. Sometimes under 
tropic skies at night Bob and I would slip away and go up in the 
prow alone, talking of ourselves, the trip, the eager children. In the 
daytime the trade wind blew over the lazy ocean, and a single white 
booby would fly past. Man-o’-war birds flew high above us with 
their sharply double-pointed scissor tails. Tijereta is their Spanish 
common name. 

The children went into raptures over their first brown pelican 
as we approached Panama—their first palms, their first banana trees, 
some white egrets, all the tropical vegetation, and little huts built 
on stilts. Firsts are always important. 

There were laughing gulls and brown boobies. In the old French 
canal there were more pelicans, black and turkey vultures, blue 
herons, white herons, and many other birds. 

With the Pope’s ensign at our masthead, and his messenger on 
board, not to mention Dr. Rowe, director of the Pan American 
Union, we made a quick and direct passage through the Panama 
Canal. As we approached the great gates of the Gatun Locks, Bobbie 
said excitedly: 

“I know just how they work, ’cause I’ve had it in geography in 
school.” They were drinking in geography in volumes in the most 
efficient way. 

Gatun Lake was exquisite in blue and purple of a late rainy after- 
noon. At dusk, we reached the narrow Culebra Cut, where dredges 
still were working. Along the edge of Miraflores Locks, scores of 
spotted sandpipers were sleeping. 

We scarcely stopped for dinner as we neared the illuminated San 
Miguel Locks and their sharp, wet beauty in electric-lighted rain. 
It is a rare experience to go through the canal at night. Bob regretted 
it was not daylight so that we could see the full glory of the Pacific 
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that he knew so well himself. “The Caribbean is always in a hurry, 
but the Pacific Ocean is more leisurely,” he said. 

We woke up to a silver morning along the coast of South Amer- 
ica. High-finned porpoises were breaking water. Land was now on 
our left. We pinched each other and ourselves to make sure we 
were really there. In two days we passed in sight of thinly wooded, 
straight-sided La Plata Island near where Pizarro made his decision 
to go forward to Peru. 


Our journey was to become a symbol of our lives: at first its 
symbolisation was unconscious. Its importance has unfolded to me 
more and more. 

Sometimes at home in different groups of people, I see untraveled 
families of the naturalists. It has often seemed to me that a gap exists. 
The effect of the man’s wide experience is both written on his face 
and comes out in his talk. His wife is out of everything. For the wife 
who is intelligent and imaginative there seems in her expression a 
touch of yearning for what she has not had with him. Those wives 
who rise above the gap, filling in with interests and accomplishments 
of their own, face the chance that each of the married pair may 
grow too far apart. Margaret Gilliard says that every wife must 
have at least one trip with her husband. Tom is a field man. She 
went once to the Philippines and worked with him sixteen hours a 
day, boarding the children out at home. She wrote me: 

“I know that seeing Tom in the field will give me a finer appre- 
ciation of his work, so that when he goes on other trips without me 
I can visualize all that he is doing and accomplishing. . . . It is a 
great honor to be allowed to collect habitat groups for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History.” 

So now she knows, and Margaret’s face is full of light. 

But another man to whom I put the question of whether his wife 
was going drew himself up solemnly and said, perhaps intending to 
be somewhat crushing: 

“Certainly not. This is a field trip. 

His work may suffer, for such a heavy point of view lacks spark. 
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Look at Bob’s! His work will live, yet. we were always tagging on. 
He needed us, as we needed him. An interesting personality like 
Bob’s is often a little contradictory. His work shows zest, yet he 
cannot always drive himself to do it. He is lively and vital but he 
is also slow, and he is a few other two-way things I will not itemize. 
People who do creative work face a major job in using the material 
they are made with, yet keeping mainly level-headed. Possibly some 
go toward precipitous mental edges to be pulled back by the force 
of the intellectual drive that cannot be denied. Why are these 
naturalists? What makes them eschew people and seek out birds or 
beasts or insects or whatever? Natural history is marvelous as an 
avocation, but as a vocation it turns men away from human beings. 
Of course they see great numbers of them but if a man is to become 
a naturalist of parts, the emphasis is elsewhere. 

I say “men” intentionally, for women only rarely make a pro- 
fession of natural history. A woman’s life is human life, which with 
her must come first. The beauty of outdoors and the intellectual 
delight of scientific knowledge and its challenge are hers if she 
wishes, but not often is pure natural history hers for the great 
purpose of her life. Margaret Mead, for instance, is an ethnologist, 
which means keen interest in people. With the professional natural- 
ists, work not only comes before everything else but play runs on 
the same lines. Write at their desks all week, prepare exhibits, lecture, 
study, and then, when Sunday comes, go out and look at birds. They 
never stop; they are possessed. They love their work, and our debt 
to it can never be repaid, but some of us, on the inside, take it for 
granted that many are not wholly adjusted to the job of living. I 
know some who quarrel with nearly everyone they know, even 
though in each there is a sweet and gentle streak. It seems to give 
the wives special responsibility. We wives have all the ordinary 
faults, of course, as have our husbands. It is not these at all that 
make the problems of a marriage. They are adjustable. It is the 
creative temperament that calls for special handling. Most naturalists’ 
wives come to care, I think, for their husbands’ work with passionate 
wish for its success and with admiration. 
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One naturalist’s wife, a woman of rare personality, wrote me 
she had had to go away for two weeks’ vacation, as he “had been 
a bear,” and she found herself thinking what a wonderful place 
heaven would be because she “would not have to be anybody’s wife! 
He is just too busy to be a home man.” And I wrote her: “The 
quicker you begin to lose yourself in yourself the better. I doubt 
if any woman can find her own fulfillment with a man of the pure 
naturalist’s temperament. The nature of their work and a creative 
urge to acquire knowledge turn them inside themselves and away 
from people. They may not be as sure of themselves as their manner 
leads them to appear to be, yet they have to know their worth as 
each person must know worth to be able to accomplish. I find in 
yours a companionship and kindness that I treasure, but if I made 
on him the demands that every man’s wife must make, he would 
resent the need to give. Yet his whole life is one of giving through 
his work. I believe that my own continual interest in the wonder 
of science, which is Bob’s work, is the cause of our ever-growing 
companionship. For he, not thinking of any lack to me, often says: 
‘Marriage? It is perfect as far as it has gone—only thirty-seven and 
a half years.’ His feeling that way makes things nice for both of us. 
Married couples grow close and need each other, so must accept 
each other.” 

Now, as I look back through many years, our happy travel to 
Peru together turned out to be a symbol of our lives, an exciting, 
rich adventure turned toward birds instead of toward humankind. 


In the company of a naturalist, an ocean, like a pasture or a 
mountain, comes to life. Poets who have written of “endless wastes 
of oceans” must have traveled by themselves, without binoculars. A 
bird, a fish, a shark’s fins cutting surface water, a school of porpoises, 
the far spout of a whale or perhaps his nearer breaching, kept us 
alert in fear of missing something. 

On the first day out from Panama, on Bob’s beloved Pacific Ocean, 
We saw in misty distance what appeared to be a boat in distress. It 
turned out to be a log with black terns sitting the length of it. 
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Captain Geistler, in command of our steamer, told Bob that once 
he turned the steamer around at such a sight, prepared to make a 
rescue because the raised wings of the birds looked like men waving 
their shirts. 

Small porpoises hurtled six feet above the ocean. Amos and Bob 
saw a shark lying awash a ship’s length away. A shoal of grampus 
passed. We had a distant view of a Galapagos albatross. There were 
many petrels of different species. After a time there were flying fish 
again while we were still steaming across warm waters. Bob played 
Neptune as we crossed the equator, and the children were initiated 
into Neptune’s realm. There were enormous numbers of sharks 
as we crossed the mouth of the Gulf of Guayaquil. 

The children learned the different kinds of clouds, and why the 
sunsets in Peru make color all the way around the whole horizon. 
The atmosphere is unique along the thousands of miles of Peru’s 
coast. The saying goes: “When you see no more trees, it is Peru.” 
Only a few would add: “Because here the cold Humboldt Current 
turns due west from the coast.’ At one moment there is a green 
island and the next you are abreast of a dry desert which is un- 
relieved for thousands of miles except for the narrow valleys of 
fifty-eight rivers that sometimes. dry up before they even reach 
the sea. Yet the weather is cloudy there much of the time, and mists 
cover the foothills, with clouds half hiding the great Andean peaks 
rising 22,000 feet above one’s steamer on the sea. On clear days the 
children tried to tell where clouds ended and mountaintops began, 
at the incredible heights that sloped so swiftly upward. Great sand- 

"swept or rock-tumbled hills rose up, up, into the blue and purple 
clouds, out of which rose the serene misty tops. And everywhere 
was color: blue sea; white surf on sandy shores; rose, blue, and violet 
hills rising forever upward. Detail is lost in memory, but the effect 
of what they saw cannot be lost completely in the children’s lives. 

At last Bob’s book, Bird Islands of Peru, was acted out before our 
eyes. We saw the myriad birds as we had read about them in his 
words, and had seen them in his film. An enormous flock of thou- 
sands of piqueros came in sight just before sunset. They are the 
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Peruvian boobies, the commonest of the three most important kinds 
of guano birds. They are largely white, but they shone as gold in 
the sunshine of late afternoon. Individual birds of the huge flock 
dropped like dead weights into the water from seventy feet or more 
up in the air. It is an astonishing thing to see a big bird flying 
swiftly, then dropping down straight out of sight with a splash, into 
the sea, to catch its fish. 

Bob and others have made common knowledge of the fact that 
the prolific food supplies of the cold, northward-flowing Humboldt 
Current easily nourish the enormous bird life of the coast of Peru. 
The ocean is as diversified as the land. Currents are as well defined 
as rivers. Their width can be measured. The Humboldt Current is 
narrow, about 150 miles across. The California Current is very wide, 
perhaps 1,000 miles. These are surface flows which usually rest on 
layers of colder, denser water. These layers of ocean water are as 
definite as the strata of the land. Cold water supports more abundant 
life than does warm water—though there are not so many species in 
this current as in the ocean on its borders. 

It is the combination of the cold current and the high mountains 
rising from the sea that explains the desert, the dampness, and the 
colors of the Peruvian coast. Though the scientists, including Bob, 
write long and erudite treatises on the matter, the problem can also 
be stated simply: The prevailing winds are south or southwesterly, 
blowing over the cold current. As they reach the land, which is 
warm due to Peru’s low latitudes, these onshore winds are forced 
upward by the heated slopes and expand, so hold their moisture. 
The east winds deposit rain on the east slopes, then cross the cold 
cordillera as dry breezes. There is no rain, but there are clouds and 
mists. The dryness of the land, combined with mists, plus the tem- 
peratures, produces an atmosphere which in turn produces color in 
a blazing glory of orange, red, and purple. 

Bob’s book presents the problems of the current, birds, and coast 
in graphic, direct, and enthusiastic language. 

Perhaps no scientific study can give a better example of the value 
of our naturalists to mankind than this study of the Humboldt Cur- 
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rent: the circulating nitrates sustain incredible supplies of microscopic 
plant life; which sustain incredible supplies of fish; which nourish 
incredible numbers of birds: which produce incredible amounts of 
guano for a potent fertilizer; which enriches the soil and produces 
better crops which sustain better-fed people. The ancient Incas 
knew the value of guano and used it in their well-developed agri- 
culture. Like many early peoples, they were conservationists, with 
laws protecting birds and game. Guano is more than thirty-three 
times as effective as farmyard manure is on soil. So when you watch 
the “endless undulating and interlacing files of guanayes,” as Bob 
describes them, you watch a source of food in this hungry world. 

Ornithology is rarely tied to big business. When the guano de- 
posits, often a hundred feet deep, were discovered on the islands, 
the ensuing guano rush equaled a gold rush. Now, due to such work 
as Bob’s, the valuable supply is under the control of the Peruvian 
government—an economic prize—besides showing the relation of 
birds to agriculture on a stupendous scale. In other words, our 
scientist, with his binoculars, notebooks, and his brains, is directly 
responsible for cutting the death rate of starving babies. To work 
out these complicated systems is a busman’s holiday for him. Few 
places could make an oceanographic ornithologist or an ornitholog- 
ical oceanographer as satisfactorily as the Peruvian coast. No 
wonder, with South Georgia and Peru seething in a creative mind, 
that Oceanic Birds of South America, Bob’s greatest work, was later 
born. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman called Bob’s work “the scientific con- 
quest of the Coast of Peru.” I have beside me the big volume of 
bound notes from which the book was written. His eyes saw and 
interpreted points that laymen would never notice. First, the work 
of observation, and then the work of writing, go to make prodigious 
labor. Photography kept track of all surroundings, and that, too, 
takes time. 

Herculean jobs fall on the shoulders of our naturalists. But how 
they love their work—meals out-of-doors while watching their 
birds, sleeping bag unrolled on a beach at night for dreamless sleep 
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till “the chattering of the birds woke me at dawn.” Each day brings 
fresh excitement. I quote at random from Bob’s unedited, daily 
field notes: 

“Butterflies, grasshoppers, snails and lizards were among the 
rocks and vegetation, and every crevice and little patch of soil 
had its cluster of potoyunco [diving petrel] burrows. The whole 
scene was exquisite, and while we stood looking over the black 
roof-ridge of a bare range just north of us, towards the gleaming 
white Ballestas, and the Chinchas half-hidden in a purplish haze, with 
the cobweb of foam-streaks stretching away from them in all 
directions over the translucent, jewel-like bosom of the Pacific, five 
condors appeared from nowhere and circled round and round our 
heads, sometimes coming within the range of a tossed stone, while 
I feverishly worked the Graflex with the hope of perpetuating some 
faint shadow of that experience.” 

How does a man find time to write like that in the drive of field 
work, which always must be rushed? No day can be relived, nor 
can the exact conditions of any given day be repeated. The knowl- 
edge that each moment presents must be drained or lost. 

A collecting trip is a nervous job with immense responsibility. 
When a wife goes, she may have to work sixteen hours a day as 
assistant, with the reward of being a twitchy husband’s safety valve. 

“Yes, I have been with him,” said one. “We -did our work to- 
gether, yet he never spoke a pleasant word.” 

Wives make excellent whipping boys when a man is nervously 
concentrating. So a wife can feel very useful as well as enjoy the 
exuberant experience of an expedition. 

No one could watch the myriad guano birds and not be stirred. 
Never could I have understood Bob’s work so well had I not seen 
them. Whenever we were on the sea or swimming on the beaches, 
the birds became a personal possession because of being part of his 
work. My eyes watched; yes, my heart and mind watched, too. And 
later, when certain temperamental difficulties arose between us, and 
men said to me, “Bob needs you,” and he said, “Without you I 
would not even try to go on with my career,” I stuffed myself 
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within myself and went on with the job. What could I have done 
alone to touch what I have had the privilege of helping him to do? 
What matter if you are lost before the world when you know within 
yourself you have been true? 

People talk about the need to find security in marriage. Why not 
take a wider view of one’s responsibility by finding security within 
one’s self? Growth into strength is slow, but it is sure if one wishes it. 

Our voyaging was merry, with such solemnity untouched. The 
children loved to watch the funny brown pelicans. The Peruvian 
pelican is third in importance of the guano birds. It is called the 
alcatraz. One went in swimming with us once. A young man* swam 
under it and actually pulled its leg! 

The most important guano bird, the white-breasted cormorant, 
called guanay, is peculiar to the Humboldt Current, like all the 
guano birds. It nests in millions on the barren islands. The dryness 
of the atmosphere preserves the guano and everything else there is, 
including skeletons of centuries ago. Nothing rots in that strange 
atmosphere. I had read in travel books that the desert Peruvian 
coast grew tiresome. We did not find it so! 


* My daughter, in 1950, made this correction in my manuscript: “Young man 
nothing—that was your golden (ugh) baby girl.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Under and Over the Andes (1924-1925) 


The port in Peru where we first set foot on soil south of the equator 
was the picturesque, smelly town of Talara, where a big petroleum 
company has its works, and also a guest-house which is a boon to 
those who need to stop. Before we were allowed to land, the Captain 
of the Port came on board to pay his respects to our Papal Nuncio. 
The former made a Gilbert and Sullivan showing in gorgeous uni- 
form with huge gold epaulets, cocked hat and sword, and the latter 
wore the flowing purple robes of the Vatican. Sufficient space was 
cleared on deck for the ceremony. We common folk stood at a 
proper distance. Alison and Bobbie were beside me but I could not 
locate Amos. Finally, I saw him. He had crept between the august 
legs, and was standing in the center of the formal group, beside the 
Nuncio and the port official! 

We went ashore by launch, of course. There were only open road- 
steads without docks, in those days, from Panama to Valparaiso. 
Our first garden in Peru was a tiny front dooryard in Talara with 
bright flowers on the rampage. We walked through the evil-smelling, 
fascinating market, looking at the tropic fruits and parakeets in cages. 
I think the children learned among the markets in Peru that an 
inquisitive mind is far more fun than is a squeamishness which suffers 
from a smell or other messiness. Alison laughed at herself even as 
she surreptitiously held her nose! 

We walked to the fishing beach, again seeing Bob’s motion pictures 
in the original, for a small boy was pushing a lightweight balsa raft 
out through the breakers. The balsa sailboats were crude—merely 
logs fastened together. A crooked stick stuck in the middle held 
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the sail. The fishermen were bringing in their varicolored catch, 
which Bob, of course, looked over and identified. 

Black and turkey vultures kept the beach clean. Man-o’-war birds 
flew above us. A donkey train came down from the hills, gray and 
yellow little beasts against gray and yellow slopes. It and the Indians 
and the balsa seemed a curtain raiser for the play about to open 
for us. 

Again on board the southward-plowing steamer, we saw the lobos, 
or sea-lions, common along the coast. We passed through “red seas” 
formed by myriads of microscopic organisms. That evening Bob 
and I watched from the bow the pale and famous moon of Paita, 
little realizing the part it would play for us a few months later. 

Wonderful islands climbed four hundred feet straight up from the 
water—Bob’s Bird Islands of Peru. Behind Salaverry, mountains 
deepened into blue, rising, as Allie said, to the very portals of heaven. 
One did not miss green-growing things at all. 

After passing more of Bob’s islands, Guafiape, Mazorca, the 
Pescadores Group, at last on the day before the Centennial, Decem- 
~ ber 8, 1924, we came to Callao, the port located seven miles from 
Lima. Flags flew everywhere in this City of the Kings, whose shield 
consists of three crowns and a star, because its founding day fell on 
Epiphany. 

The lady at whose home we went to board was so busy cele- 
brating that she had no time for mundane thought of house and 
food. We caught fleeting glimpses of her and her husband, he elegant 
in gray spats and six feet of dignity, as they went out the door for 
parties or receptions. After landing, Allie and I had brought the 
children up to town by trolley car, past walls covered with nastur- 
tiums in bright bloom. There was no food in the house, but Allie’s 
triumphant Spanish procured us tea outside. Somehow, I found 
some supper for the boys and got them both in bed. The ceilings 
were fifteen feet or more high above them in huge rooms built 
around an open court lighted by the stars. Alison went with us three 
older ones to the Exposicion for dinner—her first grown-up party, 
also Allie’s birthday party. Alison was keen and eager for experience, 
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always knowing what to do and when to do it, as I remember. She 
was a picture in cerise silk dress that set off her golden-blond hair 
and blue, inquiring, happy eyes. Dinner consisted of good soup, 
dolphin in a delicious sauce, roast with vegetables, chicken with 
salad, peach melba. Alison danced with Dad between the courses, 
and we wrote to Grandma of how the place was banked with 
flowers, wishing we could send some to her—cactus, dahlias in 
salmon and pink and red, and huge roses. 

For a month we lived in the big and fine old mansion on Lima’s 
widest avenida—two streets divided by a promenade with palms 
and flowers. Soldiers rode up and down at rapid clip. Processions 
passed with their reds and blues, flowing plumes and galloping 
horses making medieval pictures. Strawberry vendors, their baskets 
balanced on long poles across their shoulders, called their wares in 
chanting song. We bought avocados from a stall on the corner, as 
well as mangoes and other tropic fruits. Bananas ripened on the trees 
are better than those we buy in New York markets. Every fruit with 
skin was safe, but skinless ground-grown food was dangerous, on 
account of dysentery. 

Lima was mad with celebrating. We were never out of sight and 
sound of parades and bands. We had seen the Archbishop welcome 
our gentle Papal Nuncio, in glory and fanfare, when the charming 
Count Moroni, of the Noble Guard, metamorphosed from our 
laughing, well-informed companion into a formal, gold-laced, gold- 
corded uniform. I could hardly believe I had smoked and joked 
with him the day before. 

All we needed to do to see the sights was to lean out the windows, 
or to look at our Spanish courtyard or our Indian servants, who 
worked nearly all the day and slept on the floor. Little Julio, aged: 
nine, was the hardest worked of all. He seemed happy that we 
noticed him and smiled at him. 

Invitations poured in, brought by messenger, addressed to “Sr. 
Roberto Cushman Murphy y Sefiora.” 

On the day of the great Te Deum of the Centennial, we six went 
by taxi to the Plaza de Armas, which is the principal city square. 
The soft, two-toned yellow Cathedral and the Bishop’s Palace with 
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carved balconies, bounded one side; the long, low government palace 
a second, with arcades over shops on the two other sides. In the 
center geraniums grew up the trunks of royal palms. 

We mingled with the not-too-clean crowd for a while before 
entering the Cathedral. At eleven o’clock in the morning the presi- 
dential party and the various diplomatic corps sat in the nave in 
full evening dress or in resplendent uniforms. Poorer classes with 
babies and dogs pressed forward on every side to see the magnificent 
display of mitered archbishops, bishops, and scores of lace-robed 
priests. 

Machine guns were mounted along the street outside, and cannon 
protected the Cathedral. President Leguia had had troubles. Once 
he was told that if he did not resign his office instantly he would be 
shot. Looking at his angry captors, he told them that only the will 
of the people could bring about his resignation. He was not shot, but 
he had been given a share of jail and exile. 

At the President’s Ball in the long palace, hundreds of people 
were directed up a broad flight of red-carpeted white marble steps, 
-: between lines of picturesque Indian dragoons, into a huge salon. 
The doors of a new salon, built for the occasion, decorated with 
frescoes of Peruvian history by Peruvian artists, were thrown open. 
Each guest was received by the President and his Cabinet. We wan- 
dered into balconies over gardened courts, where green electric 
lights outlined trees and shrubs. Bob slipped three bonbons into his 
pocket for the children. Champagne flowed in rivers at every party, 
day and night, in Lima. It was somewhat of a contrast to little Julio, 
sleeping on a rag underneath the kitchen table. Yet there are con- 
trasts of the sort in every country. 

“What beautiful women,” Bob whispered. 

“T can’t see them because of those marvelous uniforms on the men. 
Look at the Chinese Ambassador! His coat is embroidered with 
sprays of gold wheat! Is there any nationality that isn’t here?” I 
answered and questioned. 

General Pershing was in Peru to attend the Centennial and to be 
chairman of the American Committee to help find a solution of the 
Tacna-Arica problem. He went to every party, dancing with the 
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prettiest, kissing all the hands. One afternoon he received the Amer- 
ican children in a Miraflores garden. Alison stood beside him. He 
shook each child’s hand and chatted with their little wide-eyed 
selves. Later they were invited on board the Utah, as we older ones 
had been. 

The girl named Rosita, whom I engaged to teach the children 
Spanish, improved her time, not theirs, by learning English from 
them. We did not leave them with her much, what with all there 
was to see in museums of Inca lore, in the country, at the seashore, 
as well as at the gorgeous celebrations. The climate was delicious, 
the air so sweet, the breezes fresh, the sun so warm and friendly, 
and the nights so cool—spring in December south of the equator. I 
never saw the garua, or heavy mist, caused in the winter months by 
the encroaching hills and the climatic conditions. Day succeeded day 
in sheer delight. I was not complaining at being married to a 
naturalist. 

The party in the Torre Tagle Palace was romantic. It is perhaps 
the most beautiful Spanish mansion in South America. We entered 
through a heavily carved doorway into an inner court paved with 
Spanish tiles, a blue-white fountain playing in the center. Above, 
under the night sky, carved balconies of dark rich wood were sup- 
ported by gleaming white columns, and filled with gaily dressed 
people. While Bob checked his coat, I stood enraptured at the scene. 
Up a handsome flight of stairs through princely rooms with high 
carved ceilings, Spanish paintings, brocaded hangings and a seven- 
teenth-century chapel, we came to a third court where wonderful 
food was served. After midnight word was passed that the Papal 
Nuncio was coming. A path was cleared for him to make his 
entrance through the long rooms. We stood at its turning, where 
he would pass to a smaller room for official greeting. 

He walked slowly in his purple robes, a huge amethyst glowing on 
his right hand, receiving the breathless and formal acknowledgment 
of the people. But when he saw his steamer friends, his whole expres- 
sion changed. He came to us, hand out, and smiling warmly, said: 
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“How are those children?” 

Bob and I were swept into another world! 

The next morning Bob woke up saying, “Did you dream that we 
went to a palace and saw wonderful sights and drank champagne?” 

Parties at the clubs, parties at the embassies, including ours, parties 
were given everywhere, every day and night. We accepted less than 
half the invitations. I lost my elastic heart in all directions—to the 
Papal Nuncio, to his Noble Guard, to the Chinese Ambassador, and 
to many, many others. I was very short of clothes for such cele- 
brating. Probably no one knew that in America Cinderella natural- 
ists’ wives go back to the kitchen when the ball is over. At least their 
princes follow, doing up the dishes. 


Finally it came time for our scientific celebration, the Third 
Pan American Scientific Congress, opening on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20. 

The Inauguration of the Congress was a most astonishing and 
magnificent performance. A Peruvian lady called for me at 3:30. 
Bob came out to meet her, and she said, “Oh, Dr. Murphy, the 
gentlemen are to be in evening dress.” So poor Bob learned just in 
time, taking off his cutaway to put on his evening clothes in the 
middle of a sunny afternoon. And lucky that he did! 

We ladies went ahead to the theater. The curtains were tight 
drawn. After a long wait, martial music broke forth, the President 
of Peru entered, and the curtain rose, revealing three hundred white- 
fronted, self-conscious, but smiling and handsome men. The heads 
of the delegations spoke, mostly on the theme that science is not 
limited by nationality. When the alphabet reached “E,” and our Dr. 
Rowe spoke for the Estados Unidos and “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
burst forth, tingles were running up and down my spine at the 
fact that science is still another bond of international friendship. 

Two days later I had another experience showing the Latin love 
of impressive show. The first meeting of the Conference of Women 
was scheduled for ten-thirty in the morning at the University of 
San Marcos. I figured that if I reached there at eleven-thirty I would 
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not be very late. So I went to send a Christmas cable home. The 
streets were filled with soldiers, and the sound of martial music. I 
could not find my way through the crowds, and finally took out my 
pink card of membership in the Conference. Instantly the officers 
saluted. I was handed by one in a gorgeous cape to another equally 
gorgeous between two lines of dragoons. My hat and cloak were 
taken from me, and, instead of reaching the Conference, I was 
delivered inside the new Pantheon to the imposing, military funeral 
of Bolivar’s teacher, dead ninety years and being reburied in state. 
On one side knelt women in mantillas and on the other side stood 
formally clothed men and marvelously uniformed soldiers. With the 
smell of incense, the white, gold, and purple of the priests, a purple- 
robed prelate in a carved pulpit, the flag-draped catafalque, 1 was 
deeply impressed, but when Chopin’s “Funeral March” broke from 
the organ, rolling over the heads of the people to the Gothic roof, 
I was almost overcome. I began to philosophize on the poetry of 
pageant, wondering if perhaps the Latins do not understand the 
meaning of life better than do we hurrying Anglo-Saxons—when, 
flash!—a photographer set off his magnesium flare. My mood broke 
at the thought of a flashlight picture at so solemn a moment. 

I finally reached the Conference and was inspired by its serious 
atmosphere and fine organization. Its members did better than the 
men of the Congress, who seemed to have more parties than they 
had science. Many papers were presented at our meetings under the 
able leadership of Sefiora Parkes. It was her first experience of public 
life, and she was criticized for doing it. In fact, when one of her 
children was taken ill, it was said that a visitation from heaven was 
punishing her temerity. Peruvian women were repressed in those 
days. Once when I spoke to one of Woman Suffrage, she said: 

“Hush, my husband is at home. He would not permit me to 
mention such a thing.” 

We members of the Conference were taken to factories, to 
museums, hospitals, and orphanages. 

The biggest orphanage, two hundred years old, had a revolving 
cupboard where unwanted babies could be placed at night—no 
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questions asked. Eight or ten were being left a month. One could 
sense a terrified young woman, laying a precious bundle in the 
basket, waiting in the distance to be sure that the cupboard had been 
turned and the baby taken out by gentle hands. 


At Christmas we were invited to the bullfight. We had enjoyed 
the races, with crowds of the handsomest dressed people in the 
world. But we could not leave the Three on such a day, and so 
declined. 

We hunted for a Christmas tree. F inally in the market, Allie and 
Alison found a scrawny artificial one that I still have in Crystal 
Brook. Alison trimmed it, and we had our gifts, including painted 
wooden llamas for the children. We went to Miraflores for a swim. 
The ever-changing colors of the barren hills were all about us. On 
one side of the brown sand of the beach the precipiced shore curved 
to the height of the Morro Solar, which rises abruptly from the 
sea. On the other side the steep cliffs ended at the base of the narrow 
flat peninsula called the Punta, which runs like a finger into the 
sea, pointing at lovely San Lorenzo Island with its habitual cloud 
hanging above its thousand feet of height. Other islands were bathed 
in misty, white, breaking surf. The cliff behind the beach was hung 
with a riot of dainty ferns and flowers. 

We walked back to the hotel, with its Latin charm, eating our 
Christmas dinner out-of-doors. Nasturtiums were growing up the 
trees beside us. Sweetpeas and roses were in bloom. Hummingbirds 
came to eat their Christmas dinner almost within arm’s reach. 

First were served camarrones, tasting like our lobster. Then we 
had an Irish stew which had dissolved into a soup. Corbina, a good 
local fish, followed the soup, followed in turn by tamales with a 
strange fried pork that had its whiskers on. We welcomed familiar 
steak and fried potatoes. A pink cake finally freed us from the 
dinner. I have the menu in my hand: 25 de Diciembre de 1924. Precio 
5.00 (about seventy-five cents). The children had had ginger ale, 
but their Dad gave them their first gleeful drinks of white wine, 
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received with much enthusiasm, especially from Bobbie. It has not 
seemed to spoil his life so far. 

We asked for water. The waiter grudgingly brought us two small 
pitchers, declining to get more, saying there was none. 

After dinner- we strolled through adobe-walled lanes, watching 
the birds, which included vermilion flycatchers. The boys hunted 
caterpillars, and we heard Amos call: 

“Bobbie, come here. There are scrooms and scrooms of them.” 

My Christmas gifts to Bob had led me to adventures. I longed for 
ancient huacos, the treasured pottery vessels of the Incas, but did 
not trust myself to know authentic pieces. So I went to Dr. Tello, 
at the Museum of San Marcos. He was a full-blooded Indian risen 
to one of the most intellectual jobs in Peru. His work in archaeology 
made him justly famous. Perhaps more little boys like Julio will 
have a chance because of Dr. Tello, who had hot loyalty to his 
race. I have seen him pace up and down his office, saying earnestly 
that the Indians of Peru must come back to their own. 

When I said to him that I wanted huacos, he looked me up and 
down and stated: 

“They will charge you double for them. I will send a man with 
you to a private collection where you can buy all you want for 
very little.” 

The day after Christmas Bob’s friend, Sefior Dibos, took us “over 
the hill,” as the trip across the Andes is called. The trip was a high 
spot in more ways than one. I wrote home: 

“What do you say to coasting down the Andes in a five-by-six 
open handcar? Can you feel my excitement a little as I write about 
it? From Ticlio—15,610 feet above sea level—to Chosica—z,500 
feet above—we did that very thing over ninety miles of twisting, 
redoubling, zigzag railroad tracks, always descending, always slip- 
ping downward, at first among the Andean crests, then through 


valleys, gorges, chasms. It is the most marvelous scenic railway in 
the world.” 


Sefior Dibos called for us at six in the morning. We took the 
train to Arroya, on the eastern Andean slope, one hundred and 
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thirty-eight miles from Lima. The ascent was wonderful, but it was 
nothing to the experience of coming down on the little open car. 

Starting up, we passed fields of sugar cane and a sugar factory. 
The city dump heap fascinated us ee hundreds of vultures 
were so tame they walked close beside the dump-men. We passed 
the electric plant, with its waterfall. Bobbie went with us as far as 
Chosica, where Olive Griffis met the train, taking him in charge. 

After Chosica, the valley narrowed, and we saw the famed ter- 
races built hundreds or thousands of years ago by the Incas. Some 
of them are still in use, Cactus appeared, one plant seeming to grow 
out of a smooth rock. 

At each station our kind host bought me strange fruits. and lovely 
flowers. He would not let Bob pay any of the expenses of the two- 
day trip and told him that the railroad company refused to make 
any charge for our use of the handcar. Bob’s name is still open- 
sesame in Peru because of his work on the guano birds. Bob managed 
to buy me, and pay for, a huge bunch of fragrant violets at Surco. 
The leaves were interwoven the wrong way around so as to hide 
the stems. Vendors were selling carnations, pansies, roses. 

As we climbed, Indian wattled huts gave way to huts built of 
stone, with more stones holding the roofs on when mountain gales 
were blowing. At six thousand feet the fields were green, with stone 
walls like those at home, except that we do not have banana trees 
and cactus growing by them in New England. At seventy-six hun- 
dred feet the verdure was more diverse. There were still trees here 
and there on the mountain sides. Patches of very green cultivated 
fields hung from the heights. 

Lunch was served, with the usual six “oe courses. The alligator 
pears, the corn, French artichokes and fruit were wonderful, but 
each good thing was served so often there was little variety of 
menus. 

Swinging bridges across chasms had doors, probably to keep 
cattle from crossing. There were no railings to protect people from 
falling off the dizzy pathways. 

Magnificent red peaks, touched with shining snow, surrounded 
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us. The vegetation grew gray-green. One species in round clumps 
looked like flocks of sheep.* 

As we ascended, reaching nine, ten, eleven thousand feet, we 
wondered whether or not we would have soroche, the name of the 
mountain sickness. We found out—we had it. They said we had it 
mildly, so Heaven protect those who have severe attacks. Some 
of Pershing’s officers were so ill they had to be sent down to lower 
levels. People laugh at seasickness, but no one laughs at soroche. 
It is to seasickness what a six-inch gash an inch deep is to a pin 
prick. It can be avoided if one takes one’s heights in doses instead 
of gulping them in one short eight-hour climb. The Incas under- 
stood the effect of altitude. In their widely practiced colonization, 
they never sent their people from heights to lowlands, as they knew 
such change often spelled death. 

Bob turned yellow and gasped for breath so that Seflor Dibos 
thoughtfully sent for a doctor to take his pulse. I had headache and 
inertia. I tried to walk to the door at a station, but could neither 
lift my feet nor hold up my head. At which point Bob, true to 
form, forced one eye half open and asked me for a waltz. Our car 
was full of the smell of ether, used on children who were overcome. 
A mother in the next car had hysterics over her sick child. She had 
lost a child on the last trip. Think of having to continue to live 
under such conditions! I was told that no white woman could bear 
a baby in those altitudes. Sometimes a person steps off the train 
at Ticlio, at nearly sixteen thousand feet, saying, “I feel nothing,” 
as he falls in a dead faint. 

The little bottle of smelling salts given to me when we left New 
York was passed from hand to hand the length of the car, men 
calling for it as much as women. 

And outside, the wonderful purple peaks, the deep blue and the 
clear white of sky and cloud. ... 

From Ticlio we slipped down to spend the night at Arroya, which 
is a mere matter of twelve thousand feet up in the skies. Bob’s color 

“I later saw a similar plant in New Zealand. Much of the southern-hemi- 
sphere vegetation is different from that of the northern hemisphere. 
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came back, but we clutched each other as we struggled across the 
square to go to bed, unable to eat, unable to see the mines or enjoy 
the plans that had been made for us. We gulped hot, sweet tea, 
which Hiram Bingham long ago wrote of in his books as the only 
help in attacks of soroche. 

The night was horrible. I never had such headache. My whole 
head was like a toothache, jumping and throbbing. It seemed as if 
five o’clock would never come. But it did, and we arose and had 
our tea, and lived through the hours on the freight train back to 
Ticlio, where the handcar waited for us. 

Not even our misery could keep us from our adoration of the 
mountains. The sunset lights around Arroya were beautiful. The 
delicate morning lights were exquisite—one special range impressed 
me so that I have since waked up from sound sleep talking about it. 
The colors on the tops of the Andes pass description. Friday after- 
noon I called the peaks red. Saturday morning they were purple. 
They were also yellow, gray, brown, white. 

Finally, to our relief, we reached the topmost tunnel that goes 
_ through the dividing ridge of the eastern and western slopes of the 
Andes. At Ticlio, as I walked toward the handcar with halting steps, 
some friendly Indians looked at me with kindly sympathy and asked: 

“Soroche?”’ 

“Si, soroche,” I answered. 

They beckoned me inside the station and before a warm fire, gave 
me the panacea of hot, sweet tea. I felt better from the tea, the 
mountains, and the thrill of the ride ahead of us, but not till we were 
down to ten thousand feet did either Bob or I feel really well again. 

Bob’s motion-picture camera was lashed to the little car, and we 
were off. 

Our brakeman had never taken a woman down before, and moved 
gingerly, watching me. Too excited to remember the proper word 
for speed, I coined a language combination that worked perfectly: 

“Vitissimo,” I said, half French, half Spanish. 

He whirled ahead. Into tunnels, down the slopes, madly around 
bends, we coasted into quiet switchbacks from which we moved 
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backward till we could right ourselves at the next one and move 
properly forward again. Our brequero stopped at each point of in- 
terest, and slowed up, unasked, when Bob began to grind out pic- 
tures. We stepped off our tiny vehicle at many little stations, where 
I could prowl among picturesque Indians to watch the llama trains. 
The Indian women were dressed like rainbows, and almost every 
one wore a baby on her back. The babies were jounced about at 
every angle. Their bright little eyes in their little dark heads peeked 
out from wherever they happened to bounce—a most practical way 
of carrying young. It should be introduced in New York. It leaves 
the hands free, keeps arms from aching, and acts as a very efficient 
lullaby. The babes go to sleep with heads dangling anywhere. Ap- 
parently feet are securely tied in, for I never saw a baby fall out. 

The panorama was everywhere marvelous, chasms and valleys 
and rivers and crags. We could see our track far below in places that 
looked impossible ever to be reached. Over one cliff, we looked 
down a thousand feet on the wreck of an engine which had fallen 
from off the spot that we were on. Wind swept through the tunnels 
and froze us, in spite of warm clothes. Wildflowers were numerous 
and lovely—daisy-like, lupine-like, and much later, the cacti. We 
tore across bridges that hung like wisps between enclosing walls of 
rock. 

We whirled onward like mad, the grandest, excitingest ride of 
my life among scenes so stupendous one could hardly believe them. 

At ten thousand feet our host bought us biscuit and wine. We 
were well. Farther down we had lunch. The moment the boy in the 
funny small restaurant saw me, he ran out for white roses and 
fragrant carnations to put on our table. 

We came to Chosica in midafternoon. Grif had sent Amos up 
alone on the train, efficient young man, six years old, carrying his 
bag. Alison came with Grif himself later. The three children stayed 
in the Griffis’ house, but Bob and I went to a little hotel that was 
charming, a clean pretty spot, perfumed with flowers. The ceilings 
were eighteen feet high. 

Olive greeted me saying, “We are planning a picnic.” 
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Bob and I collapsed laughing, and said, “The rule holds, even here, 
in Peru.” 

Then we told Olive that wherever we go all our friends tell us a 
picnic is planned. 

We had been a little nonplused till nice Charlie Adams and nice 
Henry Spelman together worked out the reason: “Seeing the 
Murphys is always a picnic,” those darling men said. It was not due, 
they assured us, to our manners at table. 

It was a wonderful picnic with Olive and Grif in Peru—five 
children, three dogs, two Indian boys carrying hampers, and our- 
selves. The Rimac rushed past us, while we ate among cacti and 
wildflowers and birds and the hills. 

It was a long letter I wrote to my mother on those marvelous 
days and events. As I turn the old pages she kept for me carefully, 
she almost comes back in this room, bringing zest, bringing interest 
in everything on earth. And Bob says something funny. Her laugh- 
ter rings out like bells and like brooks. No one I have known in all 
my long life has had laughter like hers. 

Back in Lima I wrote her: “You have no idea how the days slip 
by. We have coffee and rolls in bed at eight and go out. We come 
in for one o’clock lunch, take a rest, and go out. There is often a 
tea engagement at six, and after the eight o’clock dinner—often 
eight-thirty—if we are at home, we are ready for bed. We look 
forward every minute to telling you all that we have seen. I am 
delighted to say that the children are well and blooming. I have 
kept something woolen on them constantly as the climate is treacher- 
ous. Even on hot days one can’t sit in an open window as at home. 
Can you imagine me actually shutting a window? Yet the climate is 
also heavenly. Each day at Chosica seemed such a marvel that I asked 
Mr. Griffis: ‘Isn’t today especially beautiful?’ He answered, ‘Why, 
no, they are all like this.’ The sky was so blue, always flecked with 
white clouds; the sun so warm yet never hot, the breeze up the val- 
ley so refreshing, and the purple* mountains so beautifully clear 

*“That’s your 968th purple mountain,” said Bob. “I know,” I answered, “there 
are fully that many on the coast of Peru.” 
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with their ever-changing colors, that I don’t wonder the Griffises 
prefer to live in Chosica instead of in Lima. Their house is fascinat- 
ing. In a Spanish country house, you don’t lock your front door, 
but you do lock your front gate. Inside the high green fence and 
the heavy gate you are at home. Big windows open to the garden 
and the air is perfumed with flowers.” 

Olive’s picture of Amos solemnly descending at the proper station, 
bag in hand, in a land where he could not talk, was something to _ 
remember. I would never have dreamed of letting him go alone 
from Bronxville to New York. But Amos had a sense of respon- 
sibility which I hoped would be a boon as he grew older. He 
watched out for everything. “Have you all the luggage, Mother?” 
or “Did you get the tickets?” Bobbie, too, matured, honestly trying 
to co-operate in everything. Alison became quite womanly, seeming 
to understand about a dignified conduct for a big girl of ten in a 
foreign land. Rosita took them sightseeing and once took them to 
call on three aged aunts, and made them sit still without speaking. 
Allie went away for four days on a marvelous trip to Arroya and 
beyond into the Amazonian country, which we did not see at all. 

It had happened back in New York that I had saved Bob an 
errand by going myself to purchase our steamer tickets. It is prob- 
able that I staged the helpfulness, in order to have a chance to ask 
the questions which Bob would not have taken time to ask. I learned 
that the expense of the trip lay in getting to the west coast of South 
America, and not to any particular port on that coast. So I came 
home with his return ticket to Callao, and ours to the very last port 
of call, way down south in Chile. Mrs. Frank M. Chapman had 
been telling me about the Chilean lakes. Ideas seethed. While Bob 
was back in Ecuador conducting his research, why should we sit in 
one spot instead of doing some exploring of our own? In spite of 
my enthusiasm for traveling wives, not even I had considered taking 
three young children to the excessively hot coast of Ecuador during 
the drive of my husband’s scientific work there. 

In the meantime it was not surprising that Bob was ill. He had 
been on the edge of collapse with fatigue when we left New York, 
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and the life in Lima had hardly been planned as a rest. A mountain 
infection settled in his nose. It became as red as a radish and as large 
as a potato and caused him torments of pain. He sent me to postpone 
his steamer reservation north. He was taken to the very beautiful 
and efficient American Hospital. People poured in to see him in spite 
of his nose. There was much discussion in his room regarding the 
failure of the Congress to accomplish as much scientific work as had 
been hoped. In a few days I found him sitting up in bed skinning 
a bird. 

He missed the big meeting where he was to have been presented 
with an Honorary Doctorate from La Universidad de San Marcos, 
the oldest university in the Americas, founded in 1551, long before 
Harvard. When he was well, another meeting was arranged. Allie 
and the children and I sat proudly in the front row when the 
decoration of a medal on a broad blue ribbon was given him, and 
the citation made. He answered in soft Spanish that rolled easily off 
his versatile tongue. 

Bob’s doctor ordered him to sea to avoid the dust in a rainless 
country till the infection was cured. He sailed south with us to 
Mollendo, returning at once on an Ecuador-bound steamer. He said 
as he grew strong: 

“If I had a wooden leg, I know I’d grow a new one if I could only 
get to sea.” It was good to see him utterly cured before he sailed 
north, and we continued south. 

During the three days on the way to Mollendo, we were with his 
old friend, Captain Dexter, who kept us on the bridge in order to 
watch the birds as we passed the Chincha Islands. I remember kneel- 
ing so engrossed that my eyes and body ached long before I thought 
to stop looking through the binoculars. The captain told the chil- 
dren pirate stories, and one night let Bobbie, filled with awe and 
wonder, actually sleep on the sofa in his own, the captain’s, cabin. 
He gave our boy a beautiful small ship model in a glass case, which 
I recently carried to him in my hand on a plane across our continent. 

All of us were continually singing the lilting melody of the 
whaling chanty that Bob had learned on the Daisy in 1912: 
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Our Captain has told us, and I hope it proves true, 
"Way, way, blow the man down, 

There are plenty more whales “long the coast of Peru, 
Give me some time to blow the man down. 


The children had grown up to it and now, all these years later as 
I write the story down, the grandchildren know it as well as did 
their parents who actually watched whales, learning their different 
kinds of spouts, from Captain Dexter’s bridge as we steamed from 
Callao to Mollendo on those sunny happy days. 


I continued to experience what Bob had written in his book, in an 
intense joy which still floods over me. The Chincha Islands shone 
white gold in the west, and a little farther south were the Ballestas, 
San Galldn, the Paracas Peninsula, and the narrow passage called 
the Boquerén of Pisco. The sea was alive with birds, black with 
birds. Our ship plowed through great companies of birds. They rose 
in clouds and broke the water with their wings, just as Bob had 
described them. Captain Dexter said they were in review because 
Dr. Murphy was on board. 

Through the glasses I saw millions of birds showing black on the 
white islands, with the constant motion among them on their breed- 
ing grounds, of which Bob had told. The islands themselves rose 
straight four hundred feet out of the sea, flat-topped, with queer- 
shaped little islets beside the big ones. I could see their natural arches 
with waves breaking through them, and great hordes of sea-lions on 
the rocks. Later in the day I had my first real look at an albatross, 
one of the smaller species, but with the grace of flight that is always 
recorded. That sight of the albatross was the only thing that left me 
unfulfilled. Never, till I lived among albatrosses and penguins, as in 
South Georgia gales, would I be wholly satisfied. Those in Peru 
were indeed wonderful but too far off from a steamer’s deck for 
careful scrutiny. 

At Mollendo, the worst possible location for a seaport on a part 
of the coast notorious for its high seas, we clambered down the long 
ladder on the ship’s side to arrive, fortunately, in the restless, bob- 
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bing launch instead of in the much larger, rolling sea. The wharf 
on the shore was ten feet above our heads. Cranes stood on it, and 
from one of them a substantial armchair was lowered. It was caught 
by the men in the launch, two or three of us were helped into it at 
a time, one or two standing on the rungs, and we were jerked up- 
ward over the seething water gently to be landed on the quay. 

Bob had expected to put us on the morning train for the hundred- 
mile trip to Arequipa before he took his steamer north to Talara, 
where his associate was already waiting for him. But a telegram 
from Mr. Blaisdell of the railroad invited us to travel by “auto-carril,” 
namely, a sedan motorcar fitted to run on railroad tracks. It saved 
the children from a fearful day. 

Never have I seen grayer sand dunes or more barren hills than 
we wound through, up and up, toward the pass above the valley in 
which Arequipa lies at seventy-five hundred feet above sea level in 
its nest of three snow-covered volcanoes. On the long, tiring trip, 
with scenery so dreary it repelled me, we saw many a mirage. 

“It must be water, Mother,” Bob Jr. said, scarcely believing his 
own eyes when we reached the spot to find that the cool lake with 
reflected hills was hot and burning sand, a phantom lake and not 
reality. He finally concluded: 

“Then, Mother, it is this way—when you see water where there 
isn’t any, it’s mirage.” 

Coming to know El Misti, the perfect cone of a volcano over 
nineteen thousand feet above sea level, made me understand the 
worship of Fujiyama in Japan. The two mountains are of similar 
perfect form. It would hardly be possible to live beside El Misti 
without worshiping its beauty. We ate our breakfast on a terrace on 
a height across from its gently rising base. (I can still remember 
how good the porridge tasted that Tia Bates provided.) We went 
out to watch the mountain many times a day. At night I slipped into 
my negligee to see it in the starlight, the Southern Cross above it. 
El Misti has that rarely perfect quality which brings a lump into 
one’s throat and seems to leave one’s self a better person after having 
seen it. 
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The children were wild with delight at being in such a place as 
Quinta Bates in Arequipa after the restrictions of our life in Lima. 
Alison took me to every nook and corner of the spacious garden. 
There was a tree with great white bell-like flowers which smelled 
like Easter lilies. We took long walks outside the town and in the 
town, going twice to the Harvard Observatory, where we made 
friends with the astronomers. 

As for Quinta Bates, the whole world knows of that rare hostelry, 
one of the rarest ever conceived. Everyone who had been there 
spoke of it in terms that were extravagant, as I did too, after going 
there. Tea every afternoon, Tia Bates presiding, was as charming 
an experience as I have had in any place in a score or two of coun- 
tries. Arequipa was so beautiful it was worthy its association with 
E] Misti. For years Bob and I argued over the relative charms of 
Arequipa, where he has never been, and Quito, where he went that 
winter, and which I did not see till 1941. The argument has never 
been resolved, for the two cities are quite different. Yet Arequipa 
in its charm of pink and white arcades, with the lovely church of 
La Compafiia, with long trains of little laden donkeys herded by the 
Indians on the hillsides, with Quinta Bates and ancient hand-wrought 
Spanish silver and El Misti,—perhaps my heart is there. But Quito, 
too, is marvelous, though less ethereal in my thought, which may be 
dominated by the wonder of El Misti. Quito, too, has mountains, 
Indians in ponchos, wondrous churches, libraries and entrancing 
streets—yet my heart turns to Arequipa and the Quinta Bates, and 
the lovely soft-gray silver we women were collecting. 


Allie, Alison, and I made a quick trip to Cuzco, leaving the boys 
with a nurse, under Mrs. Bates’s kindly eye. They did not com- 
pletely wreck the Quinta in my absence, but I felt that they had 
kept the scene rather livelier than usual. I had not dared risk 
high altitudes, filthy hotels, and bad food coupled with four long 
days on trains, on boys of nine and six. It seemed that Alison, at ten, 
could take it, as she did. Because of the obvious need to return to 
Arequipa to collect the boys, we gave up the trip across Lake 
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Titicaca to Bolivia and La Paz. It would have cost three hundred 
dollars extra, anyway, and that I did not have. I was aiming for 
Chile, where living was cheaper than in Peru. Our traveling has 
always been the shoestring kind—what harm? 

Such a trip! The first day the train took eleven hours to climb 
from Arequipa to Juliaca. The second day it took twelve hours 
across the pampas to Cuzco. The third day we saw Cuzco. The 
fourth day, returning, we spent twelve hours on the train before 
reaching Puno, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, and the fifth and last 
day we slid back to Arequipa and the boys in a mere matter of ten 
hours. 

Yet, again, in another meaning: Such a trip! The timetable may 
sound difficult, but every moment of those five days was incom- 
parable on pilgrimage to Cuzco, the matchless ancient capital of the 
Incas. The threads of a civilization unique in attainment and in 
glamour are gathered together there, and also start from there. The 
subject is too overwhelming for a paragraph. One must read Mark- 
ham, Bingham, Means, or others who were themselves so stirred 
with the story that their writings are alive. Best of all is the account 
of Garcilasso de la Vega if one can catch a copy of his work first 
published in 1609. An Inca prince, yet half Spanish, he wrote the 
history of the land he loved. with fervor. It is a book which should 
be again re-edited. The Hakluyt Society published Sir Clements 
Markham’s translation in 1899. Reading it creates a sense of intimacy 
with Peru like the affection toward a friend one loves, whose back- 
ground one really knows. 


One of the principal idols of the Kings Yncas and their vassals was the 
imperial city of Cuzco, which the Indians worshipped as a sacred thing, 
both because it was founded by the first Ynca, Manco Ccapac, and on 
account of the innumerable victories which have been won by its citizens. 
It was also venerated as the court and home of the Yncas. This veneration 
was so great that it was shown even in very small things. For if two 
Indians of equal rank met each other in the road, one coming from and 
the other going to Cuzco, he who was coming from the city was accosted 
by the other as a superior, because he had been at Cuzco, and this 
respect was shown with more solemnity if the traveller was a resident, 
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and still more if he was a native of the capital. The same feeling prevailed 
as regards seeds and pulses, or anything else. Whatever came from Cuzco, 
although in reality not superior, was preferred solely for that reason. 
Being thus held in such veneration, these kings ennobled the capital to the 
utmost of their power, with sumptuous edifices and royal palaces .. .* 


Our two-day approach to Cuzco bore the atmosphere of pilgrim- 
age. We were among the descendants of the Inca nation all the way. 
Looking across the pampas, we watched them from the car windows 
dressed exactly as they were when the Sun-God sent his children to 
rule over them—the same kind of sandals, the same kind of ponchos, 
voluminous skirts, and woolen hats. The women walking behind 
their herds beside the modern transportation, spun their wool as 
they walked as their ancestors had spun it, by hand, for hundreds of 
years. They have apparently never had very much initiative. The 
Inca rule was paternalistic. It left little room for individual develop- 
ment or opportunity. The princes ruled; the people gave obedience. 
Individualism was not encouraged. May such methods never return! 

Ten-year-old Alison’s account of our trip to Cuzco was graphic. 
She spoke of “fields of wheat and barley,” and of how “We began 
to see large herds of llama and alpacas guarded by swarthy Indians 
wearing bright colored woolen ponchos and caps but with their feet 
and legs bare. 

“The llamas from a little way off look like ostriches with four 
legs. They are kept for their wool and they are used as pack animals. 
The alpacas are very much like the Ilamas though they are smaller 
and are kept only for their wool. 

“Just before lunch I saw the first vicufia. Vicufias are slender and 
graceful like deer and they bound away as fast as they can go. 

“The llamas and alpacas have been domesticated but the vicufias 
are still wild. 

“In the middle of the afternoon we went over Crucero Alto the 


highest point on the Southern Railway of Peru. It is 14,688 feet 
above sea level.” 


*Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, The Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1899, Pp. 270. 
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The night spent at Juliaca was Peruvian adventure with a venge- 
ance. A gentleman met us, as someone did everywhere through the 
courtesy of the railroad, and took us to the so-called hotel. We were 
shown two rooms rather far apart, neither with any window of any 
kind and with one door only which opened on a balcony on the 
square which was filled with Indians. Allie and I, two lone women 
with a child in a land where women did not travel alone, were a 

little terrified. We moved into one room, arranging the washstand 

against the door which had to be kept open if we were to breathe. 
Amidst our triple gales of laughter, I set the crockery on the edge 
of the stand, so that if anyone tried to enter, it would crash and 
scare the intruder. Alison and I shared a very narrow bed that 
sagged in the middle, but the red and white blankets, hand woven 
by the Indians, were warm. 

Looking out in the morning at the colorful and exotic Indian 
market on the square more than made up for the discomforts of the 
night. A wedding party came out of the little church, the groom 
walking jauntily about with his bride, in white, on his arm. The 
Indians were more interesting—women with wide skirts, bare feet, 
shawls, and babies, selling woolen hoods, ponchos, and the like. 
Their shawls were often fastened with wonderful silver pins. 

As we left, we stood on the back platform of the train, watching 
the throngs of various Indian types. Some of the girls were pretty, 
with red showing through their clear dark skins. The men often 
carried woolen lariats. One had a sort of guitar. Twice at stations 
we had to jump to catch the train after it began to move, so en- 
thralling were the scenes about us. Jumping was not, however, a 
pleasant occupation at that altitude. One-room stone huts, with 
thatched roofs held on by stones, showed how these poor people 
lived. In the Vilcamayu Valley of the Amazonian drainage, fields 
were green with grain. Inca terraces ran far up the hillsides. The 
Incas chose well in the site of Cuzco. It is reported that they laughed 
when the Spaniards chose the site for Lima, as they knew its local- 
ized bad winter climate, where the heavy mist, garua, wetly envelops 
everything. 
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Our train stopped many times on the wind-swept, sunny pampas. 
Brown hands reached up to sell the special product of each village. 
Small clay knights on horseback, which were sold at one small 
station, carried back to Pizarro and the first horses in Peru. One 
town was full of silverware for sale. Busy with bargaining for 
some hand-wrought shawl pins, I lost track of Alison. The square 
was crowded, and I could not find her. I saw a large group of 
Indians, close packed, gesticulating. There stood my small daughter 
in its center, eagerly buying silver peacocks, every Indian in the 
crowd trying to attract her attention to whatever he wanted to sell. 

Alison missed nothing on the trip, and never complained though 
she was half dead with weariness. When I woke her at five, she 
would say, “Yes, of course I’m sleepy, Mother, but this trip is worth 
it.” It was indeed a rare experience for a little girl, not only to be 
among the Indians, but to watch upland geese in the Andean pampas, 
five flamingoes standing in a pool, and many birds whose names we 
did not know. 

Across the great flat spaces, always enclosed by mountains, there 
were great droves of horses, herds of cattle and of llamas, flocks of 
sheep. Picturesque farms dotted the landscape. The pasturage looked 
good, and there was plenty of water. The eucalyptus grew at ten 
thousand feet. Higher than that, we were above tree line. We had 
become acclimated in Arequipa, so did not have soroche, but we 
felt lightheaded as we climbed toward the high pass, and were glad 
to drop down into the Vilcanota Valley to Cuzco. 

What we saw, coupled with our thought of all that had happened 
in Cuzco’s history, leaves my tongue and pen tied with no words to 
share with others the glamour, the excitement both of the place 
and at being there myself—flesh-and-blood me in Cuzco. The win- 
dows of our corner room opened on narrow streets below and on 
the large Cathedral Square beyond. We looked down on the flat 
hats the Indians wear only in that one city. These hats are balanced 
on top of warm bright-colored woolen hoods pulled down well over 
their heads. As I looked across the Square, one scene of long ago 
was constantly re-enacted in my imagination. It was after the Con- 
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quest, yet before the Indians had lost all hope. Atahualpa had long 
since been treacherously garroted by the gold-lustful Spaniards. 
There remained alive for the Indians one young Inca prince, ‘Tupac 
Amaru, whom they revered and worshiped as they had always 
revered and worshiped their just and rightly honored princes. The 
Spaniards, at Toledo’s orders, executed him, in front of his subjects, 
in that same Cathedral Square. The people knelt. They wept. 

Indians in those days were dressed as the ones in Cuzco with us 
in 1925. I could reconstruct the scene with ease: the Indians, the 
helmeted Conquistadores, the proud young prince who said fare- 
well in courage, with the magnificent Cathedral behind them as it 
still stood before my eyes, and has stood since the Spanish Con- 
quest. Building cathedrals and establishing universities was part of 
the Spanish system of founding a city or conquering one. 

Everything was picturesque in mountain-ringed Cuzco, except 
the squalor, which was truly terrible. Though our rooms and beds 
were clean, I saw horrors of dirt in the halls and kitchen. Unable to 
face the dining room, we ordered an omelet and tea in our bedroom 
for supper. After we had begun to eat, the bright-eyed, barefoot 
servant rushed in to bring us a huge vase of flowers. But the cups 
were dirty. I was glad the boys were safe at Quinta Bates, though 
both of them would have felt the same enthusiasm Alison showed 
in spite of poor hotels and meals, long hours and discomfort. There 
was but little knowledge of decent living in Cuzco in 1925. Now, I 
read, hotels are good. We who love Peru hope that the fearful earth- 
quake’s harm may be remedied. 

It would be difficult to appreciate the Inca masonry without see- 
ing it, the blocks of stone, little ones and big ones, fitted so tight 
together without cement that one cannot stick a pin between them. 
Many of the buildings in use rise above such old foundations. The 
Temple of the Sun, once sheathed in pure gold, its gardens dug with 
spades of gold, is a monastery. The narrow streets run up and down 
hills so steep that steps are needed. Carved balconies hang over the 
streets. I glimpsed blue courtyards filled with flowers beyond great, 
studded doors. There were wonderful churches and beautiful plazas. 
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We walked all morning, partly in the rain, trying to make our one 
day count as many days. 

In the afternoon, in sunshine, I ordered horses for the short trip 
to the ruins of the fortress of Sacsahuaman. The horses were late, 
it being Peru. I, being American, was almost in tears at an hour lost 
from our one, precious, and important day. Yet indifference to time 
is part of travel in many countries, to be accepted with a better 
grace than I was showing. A name like mine often proves difficult to 
live up to. 

The horses came, and we wound up past other ruins to the great 
semicircular bastions built of enormous monoliths fitted together, 
like the Inca masonry, without cement, each corner in exact rela- 
tion to its neighboring corners. One of the blocks of stone is said 
by Means to weigh a hundred and fifty tons. A later estimate makes 
it two hundred tons, giving the size: twenty-seven feet high, four- 
teen wide and twelve feet thick. If Sacsahuaman were as accessible 
and well known as are the Pyramids, it would be as popular. Philip 
Ainsworth Means differentiates between the northern walls, which 
are “megalithic in style and far older than the Incas,” and the south- 
ern walls, which are in late Incaic style, possibly built by Tupac 
Yupanqui. Means stated in 1931 that, though most authorities agreed 
on the pre-Inca theory of part of Sacsahuaman, it might be proved 
later that the whole fortress is of Inca origin.* In 1949 Junius Bird, 
of our Museum, stated: “The excavation at Sacsahuaman by Val- 
carcel clearly showed that the structure had been built by the Incas.” 
Such developing and changing theories of the older anthropologist 
open-minded to the possibility of the trend of future theory, illus- 
trate the turning pages of research which continue to be turned in 
endless fascination of the hunt for knowledge. 

Six little Indian boys went with us to Sacsahuaman, paying court 
to Alison in a charming way. They brought her the different kinds 
of wildflowers, of which there were many. When I wanted to take 
her picture sitting on an ancient Inca throne carved out of rock on 


*Philip Ainsworth Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, pp. 272 and 529 and plates 59 and 60. 
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the hillside, they threw a beautiful poncho down for her to sit on, 
ranging themselves at her feet. She was always called “La Chiquita” 
—the Little Girl—her golden hair and blue eyes attracting much 
attention. 

It was the day that we left Cuzco that we were able by taking an 
extra hour on the train to see Lake Titicaca, that body of water one 
hundred and thirty-five miles long and sixty-six wide, whose 
deepest depth is higher in the air than is the top of Mt. Hood. We 
saw the reed craft that the Indians use there. I would like to have 
seen the Island of the Sun, where the first Inca rulers appeared; 
Manco Ccapac and Mama Oclla, children of the Sun. But it was 
better to see my sons again, in good health and happy, though 
Bobbie was old enough to realize that he had missed a great experi- 
ence. He did not grouse. None of the children did at any time. 
Their travel taught them to take what comes and make the best of 
it. Once, just off a luxurious ocean liner, we came home to Bronx- 
ville to find no food whatever in the house except shredded wheat 
and milk. Bobbie looked at it, and said, “Mother, may I see the 
menu?” Of course we ate our frugal fare in gales of merriment, 
pretending to have a dozen courses. 

There were many trips I regretted missing besides the one to La 
Paz, and also a horseback trip to Macchu Picchu on the Urubamba 
River. I wrote Bob: “I realize that if the children were not with me, 
I would not be here either. . . . I cannot risk the little boys on long 
trips. My horizon of interests is greatly enlarged merely by hints 
of this thrilling Inca history and civilization, and I hope I pass a bit 
along to our children. Think of having picked up an ancient skull at 
Pachacamac and held it in my hands, wondering of its owner!” 
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CHA P TER: ysis 
In Chile on Our Own (1924-1925) 


At home on a Grace Line ship again, we stopped at several Chilean 
desert nitrate ports—Arica, Antofagasta, Iquique. “Can we surely go 
ashore?” was our unfailing question. We saw the markets in each 
town and sometimes swam from beaches when we found one well 
outside a town. 

My Valparaiso notes run: “I am in love with Chile, yet it will 
never haunt me like Peru. Chile is four centuries different from 
Peru. In Lima we were in a bygone world of lace mantillas, old 
Spanish houses, open courtyards, and Far Eastern arcaded shops that 
opened their sides instead of their doors. Here we are back in the 
United States except for the language. Everything is pleasantly 
makeshift in Peru. Here we traveled from Valparaiso to Santiago in 
a modern express train with dapper uniformed guards. Instead of 
picturesque but dirty Indians selling oranges and flowers at the sta- 
tions, clean white-coated boys or women pass up delicious baskets 
of fruit. Our little hotel is perfection—French cooking, spotless 
rooms, a private bath, and even early supper for the children.” 

There were no dreams of Inca princes in emeralds and turquoise 
and feather cloaks, runners bringing them exotic. foods from the far 
corners of their mighty empire. Perhaps the softness of such things 
made their conquest easier. In Chile the Araucanian Indians were 
never conquered. Perhaps their vitality, with that of the fighting 
pioneers, explains in part the liveliness of modern Chile. 

We were held an extra day in Valparaiso because of an efficient 
coup d’état in Santiago. It was a bloodless one, even though the 
Valparaiso South Pacific Mail of January 29, 1925, spoke of the 
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extreme tension and anxiety in all circles. Troops of cavalry passed 
noisily under our hotel windows. Everyone apparently settled down 
under the new government, which was reported to have freed the 
political prisoners unconditionally. It was a time of unrest and eco- 
nomic crisis, following the war boom of nitrates and the postwar 
depression. 

_ Santiago, capital of Chile, lies on a flat plain not far from a misty 
mountain wall. Two hills rise abrupt and conical in the middle of the 
seething city. On Cerro Santa Lucia, an eccentric and romantic spot, 
you can be lost in a maze of ascending marble steps, little twisty 
paths, grottoes, statues and urns, cozy corners full of lovers, and 
marble-walled small gardens, with a chapel on a terrace at the sum- 
mit. It is a poetical Latin-American touch in an otherwise modern 
city. As we stood on its height, a condor hung above us, soaring 
with hardly a movement of its great wings. Aconcagua, the highest 
mountain in our hemisphere, is hidden by the nearer range. 

On the top of the other hill, Cerro San Cristobal, there is a white 
statue of the Virgin. It is illuminated at night. The children in their 
pajamas were looking at it through our bedroom window when 
Amos, sensitive to beauty, said: 

“It hangs from the sky!” 

In truth, with the sunset glow behind it, it was sufficiently ethereal 
to seem to have no earthly base. 

The children were not always lost in thoughts of travel. They 
kept me busy fourteen hours a day, like any youngsters of ten and 
nine and six. They would wake long before seven, keeping fairly 
quiet for an hour, then romping into bed with me. They had a dozen 
games, such as playing hoptoads and getting under tables to blink 
up at me like toads. I would chase them, and they would jump on 
their beds, feet straight up in air, roaring with laughter. It was so 
good to be free from household chores to play with them and to 
love them all day long, to travel, yet to be on my job even more 
closely than had I been at home. Now, over a score of years later, 
Chris and Steve and Sylvia, Alison’s oldest children, whenever I 
have them with me, fill my heart and hands in exactly that same 
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way, while the four smaller Mathews and Murphys take me back 
to earlier days. 

We reveled in the flower markets two blocks from our hotel, 
buying armloads for a peso. Flowers grow big in central and south- 
ern Chile, as in our northwestern states. 

Everywhere we went we found old friends or made new ones. 
The English paper stated that we were on our way to the Chilean 
lakes, that probably not fifty North Americans had seen their 
beauty, and that no North American children had ever been there. 
(I knew why later!) Mr. Collier, our ambassador, gave me my first 
real information about them. All that I had known was that we must 
see Lago Todos los Santos, as beautiful as Lake Louise, and that 
the trip was long but not too hard. 

We took the train one Sunday evening to run south through 
fertile fruit-filled valleys to the rain forests and lakes of southern 
Chile. I had a Pullman section for the children and myself, which 
was more than I expected in midsummer when trains are over- 
crowded. Alison and Amos slept in the lower berth. Bobbie and I 
climbed into the upper. It sloped outward and I clung to the edge all 
night. The Pullman seemed to date from before the Conquest, 
though Bobbie, thrilled over his first sleeping car, in his usual cheer- 
ful way assured me it was “very comfortable.” There was no diner. 
Our stops for meals were short. Strangers helped me serve the chil- 
dren. The heat and dirt were well-nigh unendurable. After twenty- 
four hours of such discomfort, we reached Valdivia to spend the 
second night, and had an automobile collision. The bags were 
broken open, but the children were intact. Some Chileans called, 
coming back next morning to take us to their garden. It was so 
lovely that we almost missed our train for another hot and dirty all- 
day ride. Cool delicious melons, bought out our windows at the 
stations, were our only comfort. We wondered if the lakes could be 
worth the misery of such traveling. 

They were, with no equivocation. 

Our hotel at Puerto Varas, from where the lake trips start, was on 
the shore of Lago Llanquihue, above a beach which suited our 
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amphibious habits. The lake is the largest in Chile, lying in an old 
volcanic crater. Alison, Bobbie, and I went on a long horseback trip, 
with an Indian boy as guide. He eagerly urged us forward to other 
beautiful lakes. Country people sold us fresh milk and bread with 
home-churned butter. The children had never ridden before and 
could not move in their beds from lame muscles—an excellent way 
to keep them quiet for a few moments, as I told them. The country 
at first looked a little like New England, with blackberry bushes 
edging the road. The forget-me-nots that the children picked by a 
stream, the tall foxgloves and wild fuchsias, broke the New England 
spell. 

Southern Chile tries to balance northern Chile. The north is bone 
dry and the south is dripping wet. Central Chile has a Mediterranean 
climate. In the Chilean lake district it rains all the time, except in 
December, January, and February when it rains only part of the 
time, the total annual rainfall adding up to about a hundred and ten 
inches. After two sunny days at Puerto Varas, watching the volcano 
Osorno come and go in the mist, we woke to rain on the day we 
were to start our trip to the lakes. 

A bouncing launch steamed for four green hours across Lago 
Llanquihue in pouring rain on the first lap of the lake journey. Ed 
Cooper, a young American engineer, appeared from nowhere to 
help take care of sick children. We finally landed at Ensenada, 
splashing down a wood road to a tiny hotel set in sweet peas. We 
had expected an aged automobile for the next lap of nearly fifteen 
miles, but because the roads were washed out no car could pass. It 
was horseback or nothing. Our bags, with our raincoats and rubbers, 
had been sent ahead. The children’s eyes pleaded for the adventure, 
fearing plans might be changed. Clouds lifted and we trusted the 
dictum that the storm was over. Allie mounted a side saddle. We 
helped Alison and Bobbie up on what they called “very tame” 
horses. And then I saw Amos. The Indians had lifted him to the 
back of an enormous horse. He had never sat in a saddle before. His 
face was a study. Six-year-old tears were struggling to beat out the 
smile and the courage of a seasoned young traveler. Not waiting to 
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see how the battle would end, I waved a ten-peso note at the Indians. 
Up leaped one behind Amos. He had an umbrella. He held the 
child, the open umbrella, Allie’s suitcase, and the galloping horse, 
besides smoking his pipe and looking out for Alison and Bobbie. 
Amos was safe. We were not. Rain came down in torrents. We were 
drenched to the skin, but we had to ride on. There was no place to 
stay. I remember the dripping great forest that must have been 
pristine, the torrents we forded, the track as it followed the sides of 
steep slopes, great lush-growing ferns, and the marvelous wild- 
flowers. The national flower of Chile, a red inverted bell, hung from 
the trees. Ed Cooper, whom we had never seen till that morning, 
rode backward and forward along our small cavalcade, taking care 
of us all. 

After two hours we reached Lago Todos los Santos, and slipped 
out of our saddles like merfolk in the sea. Hot tea was served us.in a 
seven-by-nine shanty. Allie opened an umbrella as a screen in front 
of the fire, and I stripped off the children’s wet clothes to re-dress 
them. Amos was the only one with dry clothing. Mr. Cooper had 
put on a Scotch-plaid dressing gown. We suddenly burst into 
laughter, miseries and cold and the rain forgotten, while I, in 
drenched knickers, warmed naked children behind an umbrella, with 
a stranger in negligee and Allie still soaking. 

Mr. Cooper went out. I found some dry clothes. Amos and I 
curled up in a bundle and slept until we were called to the ricketiest 
launch that ever had managed to keep afloat on a lake. It was a 
beautiful evening. By the time I had said so, it was, of course, rain- 
ing again. 

Long after dark we came to Peulla and a tiny hotel where we 
were expected. Framed in the light of the doorway stood Mrs. 
Riker, a friend of Aunt Fannie’s, and of Mrs. Chapman. 

She looked a bit worn, as she said with warm emphasis, “I must be 
the first grandmother ever to have got through here. This trip is my 
first and my last, to the Chilean lakes.” 

The next morning we knew why we had come. The sun shone, 
the lake was magnificent, and cliff walls covered with lush vege- 
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tation rose straight from the water. Snow mountains met the sky 
everywhere. A clear stream rushed over rocks down the hillside 
behind the hotel, and into the lake. We four scrambled up, finding a 
fern-edged pool so beautiful it must have belonged to a nymph. The 
stream, singing and splashing into it from above, was lost in its quiet- 
ness before slipping out and downward again. I let the children un- 
dress and go swimming. Amos reached anticlimax in telling the 
story: 


Dear Grandma: 
I hope you are well. We went swimming in a brook. Love, Amos. 


But Bobbie, with three extra years to his credit, expressed a bit 
more: 


Dear Grandma: we are living beside a beautiful lake named The Lake 
of all saints and we are under the Volcano Osorno. We came hear in the 
pouring rain on horseback 12 miles but by luck Alison, I, and Mother had 
riden about 14 miles the day befor and had been pony (riding) a little 
the day befor that so we knew how to ride. Amos was lucky bécause he 
was held by an Indian and had an umbrella over him... . We are at the 
end of the lake and we are surrounded by mountain’s, it’s perfectly 
beautiful, in back of us there is a little swift brook of rain water running 
over rockes that we call the rapids and we went swiming there. with 
much Love Bobby M. 


We looked toward Argentina at the great bulk of the mountain 
called El Tronador. Mr. Cooper told me of a trip we could take 
passing the mountain and crossing the border. There would be more 
wild scenery, more beauty, and also another country added to our 
growing list, but I restrained myself on account of the children, in 
spite of the lively temptation to go. I had not been in touch with 
Bob since our parting in Mollendo, and was hungry for letters from 
him and from home. 

There could not be a more beautiful boat ride than the three-hour 
one from Peulla to Petrohue on our return. The lake winds around 
in a valley, abrupt wooded walls rising on either side to rocky crags, 
touched by snow. Suddenly, around a bend, there came into view in 
the early light of the morning, sloping up from the very edge of the 
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lake, the perfect cone of the volcano Osorno. It rivaled El Misti in 
beauty, for two lakes lie at two of its sides and its top was covered 
with fresh fallen snow. 

We steamed toward it for an hour, between wooded islands, with 
mountains about us. I sat on the roof of the cabin with my feet 
hanging off, while two Argentinians who had been in Peulla played 
with the children. 

Since the roads had dried up, we decided that the wagon from 
Petrohue to Ensenada, a dozen or so miles, might be a way of taking 
life easy. As we clung to our seats, knocked and banged from one 
side to the other, the galloping horses dragging the springless wagon 
through dried river beds, over big rocks, I stammered out: 

“My advice to the weak and aged is horseback.” 

But the scenery was wonderful—the river rushing between 
wooded walls, above us Osorno, open plains, lava beds, forests and 
wildflowers, with wild fuchsia as common as buttercups at home. 
Great kingfishers of bright hue flew over the waters, and eerie bird 
calls sounded through the forest. 

When we reached the hotel in the sweet peas, it was bathed in 
warm sunshine. - 

Puerto Montt is at the end of the Great Central Valley of Chile. 
From its low hills we looked south to the islands—to Chiloé, where 
there are cliffs, jungle-growth forest, and incomparable wildlife. 
Beyond stretched icy seas. 


We turned back, traveling north to Concepcion and our steamer 
at the port of Talcahuano, and to hoped-for mail. 

There was no mail, but a cable from Bob said: “All well.” We 
had the same cabins as on our trip south with him to Mollendo. The 
Grace Line let us live on board for the days at anchor in Valparaiso 
Harbor, where still we had no mail. We drove to Vifia del Mar for 
a swim and for lunch above surf-sprayed rocks where gulls and terns 
were wheeling, diving, and swimming. We took our last trip on the 
rickety ascensor from the waterfront to the residential sections on 
the cliffs above, from where we looked west to the horizon, beyond 
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which lay Robinson Crusoe’s island, Juan Fernandez. Then finally 
our steamer sailed from the strange ribbon city curving on its coast 
like a binding of trimming. 

Such happy, happy, carefree days! Another cable came from Bob 
on our thirteenth wedding anniversary, F ebruary 17. The children 
decorated the cabin with colored paper chains, and tied up packages 
for me, which proved to be mostly sugar lumps. It was an unnatural 
anniversary without Bob, but we never felt far off from each other 
in those early days. He wrote me such things as: “To keep growing 
in love is the only way to live.” Neither of us thought of doing 
anything else. 

At Antofagasta, we took on 250-pound bars of copper, slung 
aboard ten at a time by powerful cranes. Far below in the hold half- 
naked stevedores lifted the heavy bars. A few weeks later, when 
again at home, I was at a dinner party and a stranger said to me: 

“I have a story to tell you of a town you have never heard of, 
Antofagasta on the coast of Chile.” 

“T have just come from there,” I said. 

He was so surprised that he forgot his story. 

At Iquique we took on great bags of nitrate. Landing in the little 
town along the strand, we walked outside it to rugged rocks where 
surf broke high. In the pools left by the receding tides we found 
little fish, starfish, sea anemones, shells, and a whiplike seaweed 
which made a splendid toy for two small boys. Waves rolled in the 
crevices and potholes, back, and in again. 

_ The days at sea were best, always with gentle rolling, always with 
sea birds, and at night bonitos making luminescent zigzag flurries in 
dark waters. 

The Arica stop came at daybreak. Perhaps a sigh of relief arose 
from the ship’s people that it was too early for our party to be 
rowed ashore. But we landed at Ylo, the first Peruvian port, that 
afternoon. Leaping into the rowboat as the waves lifted it up meant 
many a pair of wet feet on the lowest steps of the stairway down 
the steamer’s side. Sea-lions played about us on the way to shore. 
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We heard there were more beyond on the beach, so we walked out 
of the unfragrant town to see them. 

We returned in the glory of a sunset rare for its beauty even in 
Peru. Over the purple hills red-rose clouds were splashed. Above 
us the colors were orange and yellow. In the west, over a vivid 
horizon, they were green, blue, violet. 

At last, at Mollendo, with its surf-washed cliffs, there were letters 
sent down by Mrs. Bates—more than a score of letters, a daylong 
satiation of delicious letters. And people knew us, and shook hands, 
including a funny old Indian who looked proud at being recognized. 
Bob’s letters in my hand told of his regained, splendid health. 

Bob Jr. said next morning, “You are tired, Mother. I'll send your 
breakfast in.” 

He did, and through my laziness I missed seeing a gam.of whales, 
many of which breached. 

Again, we came to the Boquerén of Pisco, San Gallan, Paracas 
Peninsula with the huge symbol on the hillside, the Tres Cruces, the 
Chinchas with the never-failing marvel of the birds, Indians fishing 
in the surf with nets. Returning to the ship from a carnival in the 
town of Pisco, our small craft slid down great waves like a roller- 
coaster. 

We had one full day in Lima. 

Mr. Dibos, smiling and always thoughtful, came for us and enter- 
tained us all day long. I had errands, but could not do them because 
he paid for every purchase, even toothbrushes—a generous South 
American courtesy which nevertheless makes us matter-of-fact 
Yankees uncomfortable. He took us home for lunch and at last I 
met his wife, charming, kindly, and cosmopolitan. His daughter 
played minor melodies of the Ollantay music for us, an Inca drama. 
I knew its English translation. 

We were shown photographs of places to which the men of the 
family had traveled. The women had traveled less, according to 
the customs of those days, now changed. Miss Dibos admitted she 
would like to go “over the hill” and I felt embarrassed that her 
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father had taken Bob and me but never her. Mrs. Dibos even seemed 
a little surprised at my suggestion that she should see Arequipa. 

The children behaved well, with a newly acquired savoir-faire. 
They did not even wriggle! 

We were driven to the seashore to a married daughter’s house, 
La Punta, gay and full of people. We drank chicha and ate strange 
but good Peruvian sandwiches. Allie and I were laden with flowers 
as the children were with toys. When we finally reached the 
steamer, the anchor chain was being hoisted. 

We never saw Sefior Dibos, our dear Peruvian friend, again, but 
Wwe sometimes see Eduardo Jr., who now has grandchildren as we 
have. With him, the precious Dibos-Murphy friendship carries on. 

The twinkling lights of Callao dropped astern, and San Lorenzo 
was lost in the dusk. The sun dived straight into the ocean, leaving 
its colors as farewell. I was in the stern alone, wondering if ever I 
would return to Lima, with its yellow walls, its courts, its palms, the 
plaza, the Cathedral, the wide Paseo Colén, the mists and mountains, 
the ease and warmth and friendship of the people. 

I was snapped back suddenly to earth. A blue-footed booby flew 
on board, and, being frightened, deposited its supper of fish under 
Allie’s steamer chair. 


The next problem was to rejoin Bob in Guayaquil. I had said I 
would meet him there even if it meant swimming with the children 
on my back. It was a scheduled port of call for our steamer. 

In Lima came announcement: “The schedule is changed. The 
steamer will not stop at Guayaquil. Will you go direct to Panama or 
get off here and take a coasting steamer north?” 

Such extra cost was prohibitory. Bob had stayed at the oil com- 
pany’s guest house in Talara, several days’ travel north. Word had 
been sent me that I could also stay there at any time. 

“J will go to Talara on our Grace Line tickets, from there taking 
the coasting steamer on the shorter trip.” 

I reckoned without consideration of the Acts of God. 

Not since 1891 had there been rains of consequence along this 
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coast till this winter of 1925. El Nifio, the warm southward-flowing 
equatorial current, which is usually north of the westward bend of 
the cold Humboldt Current—this El Nifio cavorted too far south- 
ward, upsetting every applecart on the way, but giving my ocean- 
ographical ornithologist an amazing opportunity for research and 
study which could come once in a lifetime if at all. Rains poured in 
torrents on the desert coast of Peru, which turned verdant in a 
twinkling. Seeds lie dormant for years awaiting such an opportunity 
to grow. 

At Paita, reported to be the worst port on the coast, I was called 
to the captain’s cabin, and was told: 

“The guest house at Talara has been washed away by the un- 
precedented rains. They are having a terrible time there and cannot 
in any way accommodate you. You will have to stay either in Paita, 
which is almost impossible, or go direct on this ship to Panama.” 

It was a hard decision. As several cables had come from Bob with 
plans for the stay in Guayaquil, and as the Grace Line men, after 
consultation, proffered the decision that no actual harm could come 
to us in Paita, and that we would catch a coasting steamer to Guaya- 
quil within a day or two, I swallowed hard and said that I would 
stay. I was to be alone with the children because Allie had long 
planned to go directly home. I would not let her change to risk the 
discomfort Paita offered. 

There was no woman, and no one speaking English, to greet us. 
The Grace Line agent was away. The Hotel Pacifico was situated 
on the shore, with a big balcony over the water where garbage was’ 
dumped and boys went swimming. I took one room with three beds 
as near the sea as possible. It had one small door and one very small 
window without a curtain, both opening on the stifling courtyard 
where not a breath of air stirred. The inside of the room smelled like 
the inside of a Staten Island ferry of 1900. Anyone who passed on 
the balcony could not avoid seeing through the window. No one 
was prepared to be polite to me. A woman traveling alone should 
not, apparently, expect either respect or consideration. The so- 
called plumbing in the hotel matched in nastiness the attitude of the 
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people. And I was told, in the midst of this, that there would be no 
steamer to Guayaquil for eight long days. I will never forget how I 
felt as I learned that fact while watching the Grace Line steamer 
passing out of sight. I tried to hire a balandra, or native sailboat. I 
learned that there was a tiny steamer going to Tumbes, to the last 
port in Peru on the southern coast of the Gulf of Guayaquil. But I 
could not get a balandra and there was no way to continue from 
Tumbes to Guayaquil and Bob. Cables flew back and forth between 
us, a few arriving safely. 

We sat on the balcony watching the swimmers who were playing 
with pretty dugout canoes, ourselves not risking the garbage by a 
swim. Dinner was barely edible, but I found another woman: a young 
Peruvian mother with her baby. Dreading the hot night in the loath- 
some room, I put the children to bed and went to the office, located 
in the bar, trying to ask in Spanish for a curtain for my window. 

And behold! An American sprang up from a table and came 
toward me! 

“How do you do, Mrs. Murphy! Where on earth is Dr. Murphy?” 

“That is the trouble,” said I. “He is in Guayaquil and I can’t get 
to him.” 

Bob and I had met Mr. Sutton at the Embassy in Lima. He instantly 
gave me the feeling of taking responsibility for his compatriots. I 
felt that nothing in the world compared to the kindness, the strength, 
and the courtesy of an American man toward an American woman. 
What I would have done had he not also been stranded in that 
ghastly town, I do not know. He told me he had had a month of it, 
and that it was as unpleasant for him and his companion to endure 
Paita as it was for me. 

“You won’t get any sleep in that room,” he said on the first eve- 
ning, “you will gasp.” 

I did. I coughed and gasped for air all night, but the children 
slept. 

After a day or two of such miserable living as I had never seen 
before nor since, Mr. Sutton said: 

“There is a steamer going south to Pimentel, where I have my 
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home. If you will bring the children there, you can take the same 
boat north that you are counting on, a day earlier than in Paita. I 
will give you my house and servants, for I have another place where 
I can live. You will be spared at least three days of Paita.” 

To be spared three minutes of Paita made a dream of bliss. 

But the southern-headed steamer did not come. We filled the time 
with merry fishing trips. Alison said we talked so much we scared 
the fish. When the small boys tried to row, the big oar bumped 
Bobbie backward, head over heels, into the bottom of the boat. Our 
laughter eased the horror of returning later to the Pacifico. We 
wrote endless doggerel, taking turns at the lines, such as: 


Ma: We choked the whale despite poor Amos’ tears. 
Bob: Alas, poor us, he sank the boat with we. 
Mr. S.: "T'was wet, hot dog, ’twas wet beyond our fears. 
Alison: And we went to the bottom of the sea. 
Ma: Some swam, some floated, on the dirty brine. 
Bob: Some sank, some starved, and took bites from each other. 
All: But most of us turned boat up straight and fine, 
And in we got—the Man, the Kids, and Mother. 


We even came to admit that the church in Paita was attractive in 
its little Spanish plaza, and that the various fishing craft in the road- 
stead had definite fascination. Every return to the hotel, however, 
meant pretending a sportsmanship we did not feel. We suffered five 
nights in Paita before the steamer came to take us to Pimentel. A 
French drummer lent me a tablecloth to use for a curtain at the 
window. I could not read at night, as the lights were designed only 
to drink by at the bar. 

The birds were wonderful. When we went swimming far from 
the town, I would lie on my back, floating, watching the man-o’- 
war birds high above me. Pelicans swam with us, snapping if we 
tried to touch them, but not scared away. They helped a little in the 
despairing loneliness at missing the days and plans in Ecuador with 
Bob. Mr. Sutton, lonely for his own children as I have frequently 
seen such loneliness among men away from home, played with and . 
teased my Three. 


The Ucayali came. We left the nausea that was Paita—the sort of 
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thing that may not be described in print. The sight of a clean cabin, 
with a bath, almost brought tears, as did the clean beds, a clean 
steward at call, real air, and a real window, and later, fresh vegetables 
for dinner. I let the darling, uncomplaining children play in the huge 
salt-water bathtub as long as they wanted. Bob Jr. has reminded me 
that it was in that tub that he taught Amos how to float. ~ 
I began again to enjoy everything, including a new-found, stolen 

freedom. In those days not many women at home were wearing short 
hair. For three years I had longed to have mine cut but my Provi- 
dence family had been sufficiently terrifying so that I had not dared. 
It was hot in the tropics and I fell to the temptation, writing home 
in rhyme in hopes that a flight into supposed poesy would calm the 
family: 

... The comfort and freedom and joy 

After years of fussing with hairpin and net, 

To dress in the morning as quick as a boy, 

To dare go in swimming and get my hair wet, 

Best of all is to stand in the wind 

And feel its soft fingers caressing my head. 


Stay shackled, Oh Family, as long as you please, 
But let me go free, for shackles I’ve shed. 


One cannot be the wife of an adventurer unless one’s self is full 
of adventure. I have had the disease in many forms, not only in ton- 
sorial experiments. Bob and I believe, for instance, in ordering the 
food on the menu which we have never tasted and know nothing 
_about. We do not believe in making reservations ahead when we 
travel. Plans, too, are merely tentative arrangements to be changed 
for the better at short notice or at no notice whatsoever. One should 
be able to fling clothes into a suitcase from the closet door while 
breaking eight engagements over the telephone, closing the house, 
and calling out the window to the taxi driver that he will have to 
wait only two minutes. It is surprising how well the method works. 
One’s sense of ingenuity grows like weeds in an unmulched garden. 
If matters do not turn out as one expects, they turn in some other 


way which is generally pretty good. 
For instance, had I not endured Paita, I would not have known the 
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beautiful valley of the Lambayeque which Bob had written about 
in Bird Islands of Peru. Nor would the children and I have had the 
fun of “owning” for thirty-six hours the exquisite little Spanish 
house that Mr. Sutton turned over to us, fully staffed. He and his 
assistant, Mr. White, asked if I would permit them to come to dinner 
with us! He was a rugged, kindly, simple man who had had enough 
sorrow to sweeten his nature and broaden his sympathy. 

The rooms of “our” little house opened into each other and were 
full of windows. They were built around a small court which had a 
tree in its center. A parakeet lived in the tree, eating from pretty 
gourd feeding cups. Of course we dashed at once into the far-rolling 
shallow surf, a Peruvian boy, one of Mr. Sutton’s assistants, going 
with us. He had the smile of an angel and a great gaiety of spirit. 

We drove to “Pomalca,” the big sugar plantation, where Bob had 
ridden horseback in 1920 on another occasion when upset plans 
turned into new wealth of interest. Coming in from the islands, he 
had sadly watched the departure of the steamer he had hoped to 
catch to connect at Lima with the Grace Line back to New York 
and home. In the week of waiting for the next one, he had explored 
the beautiful valley that proved to be also our compensation for 
Paita. 

I was thrilled at going over his ground. 

We passed an Indian native cross, piled with offerings, and on 
through the pretty town of Chiclayo, to Pomalca. The process of 
sugarmaking, from fields of waving cane and transportation of dry 
cane on open cars to the factory, where it was dumped on moving 
rails and carried to the cutting knives, set a good example of con- 
servation for there seemed to be no waste whatever. Small pieces 
that fell off were put back. Smaller knives ground the cane and great 
rollers pressed out the juice, which ran off in sluices, the pulp passing 
on to be fed to the power-producing furnaces. The juice was cleaned, 
boiled twice, then emerged to pass down a chute into waiting bags 
as brown sugar. 

Later the men talked of Peru. They strode up and down in their 
enthusiasm for what was being done for the people in irrigation of 
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barren lands, better division of ownership, and the interest of Presi- 
dent Leguia in the work of reconstruction. Had the vision of such 
men here and there all over the world been acceptable to the nations 
and used, there would not be today the fearful problems in conserva- 
tion of natural resources, with the depletion of soils and forests and 
water tables which, summed up, create hunger which, in turn, is a 
basic cause of war. 

The next morning we drove to Lambayeque, five of us in one car, 
with an empty car following. When I asked about the second car, 
Mr. Sutton said: 

“The mountain roads are hard on cars. This one might break 
down. We have the second in order to be sure to catch your steamer 
to Guayaquil and to Dr. Murphy.” 

The road had just been built by the Department of Irrigation, 
partly on causeways over swampy country. We drove through Eden 
itself, past palms and mangoes and tamarinds, with birds in great 
numbers everywhere. I admired a wide stretch of white pond lilies 
in full bloom, one of my favorite flower fragrances. 

Lambayeque is a beautiful old town. We climbed the tower of the 
church for the view of the verdant country full of farms, orchards, 
and vineyards. The line of irrigation sharply divided vegetation from 
arid desert. Mr. Sutton said that the desert would soon come alive, 
such change depending solely on increased irrigation. He expressed 
the thought that the happiest people on earth are those who live in 
orchards. I told him that Bob thinks the happiest are those oftenest 
wet by salt water. I did not know at that time that the happiest are 
those who keep their inner beings sweet despite misfortune, no mat- 
ter where they live. Yet, both orchards and salt water, and every- 
thing that is beautiful, help a great deal. 

On our return, before we had our lunch, we ran from the house 
across the wide brown sandy beach into the surf. I saw a horseman 
galloping at top speed toward us. He came straight to me, and with 
the flourish attained only by a South American, he leaned from his 
saddle, presenting me with a large bunch of white pond lilies. 
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Friends greeted us as we boarded the Chilean steamer Aysen that 
afternoon. 

We were due Paita the next noon. I was hoping for a cable. It 
was too rough to land and I was in despair that I might miss it, when 
someone said: 

“Your husband is in Paita.” 

“Oh, no,” said I, “he is in Guayaquil.” 

And then I saw him. There was Bob! He waved from an approach- 
ing boat. After the long weeks, after the misery of Paita, he gathered 
us four in his arms at once. My shorn locks were balanced by his 
new mustache. 

He had not received my cable about Pimentel and had arrived 
from Guayaquil that morning expecting to find us in Paita. Cables 
had miscarried constantly. 


It was an overnight trip to the Gulf of Guayaquil. We passed El 
Muerto, an island in the form of a dead man. The unaccustomed 
rains had washed some of it away, for its cliffs are silt. Birds were 
caught and killed in the slides. The havoc of dead birds was heavy 
in that year when El Nifio ran amuck. 

The hours on the Guayas River were delightful. There were dug- 
out canoes, the Indians in them using sharp-pointed paddles. There 
was a huge balsa raft which bore a hut, an entire family, a cargo of 
bananas, and a man fishing with a diamond-shaped net. The banks 
were heavily wooded, with here and there an emerald field, and 
there were many coconut palms. Bobbie was in raptures over the 
drifting floating islands which ranged in size from a single water 
hyacinth to a tangle of vegetation several square yards in area. 

The city of Guayaquil lay along the riverbank, running up the 
hill behind. There was no touch of ugliness on the waterfront. Colors 
of arcaded buildings ran from white to cream, blue, pink, green, and 
tan. Sailboats, little steamers, dugout canoes, and native vessels full 
of fruit were tied to the steps of the quays. 

It had been but a short time that people could go there safely or 
take children there—only a few years since half the gringos had 
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died of yellow fever. Once when a German boat came up the river, 
the quarantine doctor, after several hours, went on board to investi- 
gate its silence. There was not a living thing on it except the cat. 
The last man had died of yellow fever. The story of its conquest 
is well known and full of scientific romance. 

The broad streets of the city were mostly grass-grown, which 
made them more artistic than practical, for they were full of deep 
puddles and stones. The sidewalks were wide and arcaded as pro- 
tection against the intensity of both sun and rain. It was the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. When the showers fell, they came not in 
sheets but in smothering blankets which cut off air and made one 
gasp for breath. Heat became intense. We were covered with mos- 
quito bites as if we had chicken pox. 

We walked through the blazing streets to the open market, more 
full of local odor than any we had yet visited. The most interesting 
parts of the market were tropical fruits in piles and birds in cages. 
Great toucans were tied by strings fastened to their toes. Parrots 
and parakeets were everywhere. Bob bought a bamboo cage for one 
sucre, and two parakeets to go in it, which we named Quito and 
Cuenca. An Indian boy carried the cage back to the hotel. The birds 
kept the children quiet for hours, which was a good thing in the 
heat. Later the children and I went back to the market for two more 
parakeets, which the Indian owner dropped into a paper bag, a 
method of transportation that did not upset the birds. 

On our coconut excursion, a boy walked up a tree on hands and 
feet with a rope over his shoulder, by which he drew up a big knife. 
He fastened the rope to a big bunch of coconuts, cutting it off and 
letting it down by using a frond stem as leverage. Its sixteen nuts 
grew tighter than a bunch of grapes. 

We bought Panama hats, which are not made in Panama but in 
Ecuador. Someone gave Bob a Galapagos tortoise ten inches wide. 
Finally, we left for the five-day sail to Panama over heavenly seas, 
with our merry youngsters and plenty of room. 

Children in the rigging, tortoise whizzing on the deck, parakeets 
walking upside down in their bamboo cage, stopping to caress each 
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other, nibbling tropical fruit, Bob cracking jokes, breezes blowing 
through my new-shorn hair, we passed La Plata Island, which is 
the original of “Treasure Island,” and followed up the Dagua River 
to Buenaventura, then came to Panama, and on toward home. It 
meant “shades of the prison house” for me, yet it also held its 
treasure. Pride of Harlem tulips would be blooming soon along our 
path in May, with the white cloud of cherry blossoms outside the 
study window and lilacs by the kitchen door. The children, in the 
month of June and through the summer, would be running barefoot 
on the cool and sunny beach at Crystal Brook. My mind, in breath- 
less happiness, swept over our trip as does the eye over a varied, 
lovely landscape. We were already planning other journeyings, for 
traveling is like opium—the more you have the more you want. 
And so, at last, we reached our home. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
To Europe: All Five Again (1926) 


“Miss Markham,” said I a year later to the elementary school prin- 
cipal in her office, “after keeping the children out of school for four 
months a year ago, I could hardly dig up courage to come to ask if 
we may take them to Europe early in May this spring.” 

“Mrs. Murphy,” she answered, “if they learn half as much on this 
trip as they learned in South America, take them and welcome.” 

Julia Markham was—and is—a loved personage in Bronxville. 
Leaving elementary school meant leaving genius in her guidance. 

She chuckled merrily at Bob when he lost the way driving home 
_at night from town: “How comes it, Dr. Murphy, that you can go 
to the ends of the earth, and even take your family, yet cannot find 
the way from New York to Bronxville?” He is always getting lost 
in funny ways like that. 

Bob had been appointed delegate first to the Sixth International 
Omithological Congress, to convene in Copenhagen on May 24, and 
second to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to open in Oxford August 4. Between the two meetings, arrange- 
ments for ornithological work on the Mediterranean were offered 
him on board the yacht of friends. After the Oxford meeting, Bob 
planned research among the collections of birds in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Taking the family again meant more economic gymnastics. We 
were growing rather used to them. While Bob arranged with the 
steamship line to defray a percentage of our fare, I rented both the 
Bronxville house and the Long Island cottage to good advantage. 
Our habit of racing over the earth’s surface was making us thrifty. 
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Yet it was a good habit for a naturalist’s family, giving us shared 
interests and experience. 

Our plans were completed. Our friend Bertha Taylor, in France, 
wrote that the children could stay with her and her three children 
in Haute-Savoie, in the tiny Alpine town of Samoéns, while we were 
on the Mediterranean on the yacht. 

“Dear Grandma: We are off!—The whistle is blowing! Auntie 
May has to go. Good-bye! I know I will have a lovely summer. 
Love, Alison.” 

“The first stop will be Oslo, on Alison’s twelfth birthday! Three 
cheers for us! We are off! It is Europe and foreign at once on this 
Danish ship, with marvelous food eight times a day. The children 
completely approve,” ran the last letters. 

I was thrilled over the descriptions Norwegian passengers gave 
me of the rugged coast of Norway, and I wanted to follow that coast 
along the fiords into the Arctic Circle to the North Cape. There, a 
wedge-shaped rock, blackened by storms, treeless, juts into the Arctic 
Sea. I wanted to climb to the top and see the strange beauty of the 
Midnight Sun. In Oslo we would see ancient viking dragon ships, 
and later how castles bespatter Sweden. 

I read the French Twins to the boys, and Boutet de Monvel’s 
Joan of Arc, and Lizbeth Longfrok on her Norwegian farm, and 
Feats on the Fiord while Bob glowered and Alison and I gloated at 
all the books we had brought. 

Much of the time the children were glued to the forward rail, 
watching the waves. 

“They really meet, Mother,” they said. 

The middle of the Atlantic Ocean was a very different thing from 
the coastwise trip of the preceding year. Bobbie was disgusted at 
the Frederick VIII after the tiny Santa Ana in the rough Caribbean. 
“It is too steady,” he said with scorn. 

We came to the Western Sea of the vikings, reading an eleventh- 
century story full of dragon ships and winged helmets, the children 
tense with interest. And the passengers gave me the diet that mothers 
love best: “Such attractive children, Mrs. Murphy.” “It is not often 
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one finds unspoiled children these days.” “They are a sight for sore 
eyes.” And an elderly Danish lady said, “If you two want to go 
traveling alone, send those children to me in Copenhagen.” 

Bob and our Canadian friend, Mr. Fleming, made the voyage 
unique with their birds. Only the initiate see them, camouflaged over 
the waves. I was feeling that nothing gives one more reverence than 
does such a crossing, as the engines pushed us forward, day follow- 
ing day, and still so far to go. I will quote from Bob’s notes of how 
the wonderful ocean comes to life for those who have eyes to see: 


... flocks of dovekies . . . shot in straight lines close above the waves. 
But for the flash of their white breasts they would hardly have been 
visible. 

...a sooty shearwater and an Oceanodroma appeared to leeward. 

. .. more dovekies, Leach’s petrels, all three species of jaegers, fulmars, 
and greater shearwaters were about—the jaegers with plumes longer than 
the body. 

A whale... spouted like a humpback... . 

A grampus ... came up for two or three puffs... . 

Captain Mecklenburg told me various tales about birds which have 
come aboard his steamers in the course of trans-Atlantic voyages. Once 
he captured a snowy owl off Newfoundland. ... 

Fulmars were astern after breakfast, and at least two have followed us 
all morning. Sometimes they have dropped into the water, resting with 
wings half raised while they fed. Their backs look rather dark under the 
gray sky. The white wedge in their wings is a conspicuous mark. They 
sweep back and forth on stiff but subtly curved planes, with the tips 
turned slightly upward, and only rarely do they make a few quick 
strokes. The tail is worked freely when they turn. The bill is turned 
slightly downward, and the dark eye is a conspicuous spot on the white 
head. 

. . a single kittiwake, tucking the gusts under its shoulders, came 
riding up along the quarter like a king of the gale. : 

Just before lunch, the northern Hebrides were sighted . . . Gannets in 
line formation, five or more together, were sailing about over the blue 
sea, which had become flecked with whitecaps under the whipping of the 
rising land breeze . .. Far away I saw one gannet dive from high in the air. 
Twice razor-billed auks passed in pairs, and occasionally a guillemot 
whirred by. The gulls we saw seemed to be herring gulls rather than 
kittiwakes. When we came abreast of the eastern end of the big island 
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of the Hebrides, we began to see puffins scurrying across the water. 
They “rock” or “tack” in the same manner as the dovekies, without 
changing the quick motion of their pointed wings. Their red figureheads 
can be made out even before the outline becomes clear—in other words, 
the abnormality of their beaks is a distinguishing mark at rather long 
range. 


It was not said about naturalists that they “have eyes but see not.” 
Careful, constant observation continues every moment in Bob’s life 
out-of-doors. Of the approach to Oslo, he wrote: 


Most of us were on deck early to see the exquisite shores of the long 
fiord through which we steamed toward Oslo. The day came in wearing 
the sweetest smile of spring. Green hillsides sloped up from the inland 
sea water, the dark of the pines being relieved by the pale green of the 
new-leaved birches. Mile after mile of close shores slipped by—woods, 
islets, gray rocks, gardens and blossoming orchards enclosed by forests 
of evergreens, “spotless town” villages bristling with flagpoles, and hills 
and ridges behind them. Fishing boats and other picturesque craft passed 
us bound toward sea. A few gulls rested in the coves, and a raven flew 
up from the shore. 


How can anyone be bored or at a loss for occupation in such a 
world? Yet travel is not so necessary as is the point of view. One of 
my favorite classics is an intensive study of life at one’s feet at home: 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. The author could not 
go traveling, but he could read of Africa and write about his small 
English dooryard. I have a friend in New Zealand who has hardly 
traveled fifty miles from home yet who encompasses the earth in 
her point of view. 

We sailed into Norway’s capital on Alison’s twelfth birthday 
morning. We five, with Mr. Fleming, hurried through the cleanly 
city to a park on the hill above it, Holmenkolbanen, which has a 
wide view of Oslo lying on its beautiful fiord. Fruit trees were com- 
ing into bloom. Alison gathered anemones, hepaticas, and heather. 
We walked through unspoiled woods and saw the common well- 
known European birds completely new to us, chaffinches, house 
martins, a black and white magpie with a long black tail. 

Returning to the city, we had barely time to see the exciting 
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viking ship in the university while Bob called on the President, Dr. 
Stang. Like thousands of people from all over the world, Dr. Stang 
had been to our Museum in New York, where Bob had met him. 
Commencement was in progress. Throngs of young people in red 
caps were skylarking everywhere in town, uproariously jolly. 

The steward had arranged a tea party for Alison, with her name 
on a love-knot pastry two feet or more in width. Later her place at 
dinner was set with rose leaves and with ferns. The steward served 
her first at every course. The afternoon cake had been an introduc- 
tion only. Her real birthday cake was pink and tall, with flowers 
made of candied fruit in its center, a band of white marzipan around 
the edge, and Alison’s name and date in chocolate. It was filled with 
more good things. Poor Bobbie groaned: we were due to reach New 
York September 6 with the same steward, and Bobbie’s birthday 
falls on September 7. Amos, in October, had no chance at all. 

Towers everywhere in Copenhagen, canals with fishing boats with 
dark, furled sails and strings of drying fish, a flower market, car- 
riages drawn by beautiful pairs of horses, wooden shoes on the chil- 
dren in the street, students in scores on bicycles, nearly everyone 
carrying lilacs, perfect food and perfect service—we five were cap- 
tivated. Elizabeth Bohr, the governess friends had engaged and had 
brought to the dock, a picture of a girl, fitted in with every turn of 
our family fun. She said she would teach us Danish, and gave the 
phrase which means “strawberry jelly and cream.” It is pronounced 
by a combination gulp, snort, gasp, and snore. We were in tears from 
laughing, but the children had a sidelight on another foreign lan- 
guage. Is there a better way to learn? 

Statues and monuments, museums and flowery parks, out by 
motorboat into the shipping-filled harbor—everything delighted us. 
The dragon tower at the Bourse summed up romance. It consists of 
four dragons whose entwined tails spiral upward. 

The Three had learned the art of travel the year before. We burst 
with pride in them. They were happy and laughing yet they were 
quiet, considerate, and obedient. Their minds were wide open every 
minute, taking in new knowledge as a jolly game. 
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“I have never seen Bob so happy with them,” I wrote home. “We 
show them our approval and they respond by still greater efforts. 
Bobbie and Alison went alone to dinner in the big hotel dining 
room last night, sitting at a téte-a-téte table, apparently acting per- 
fectly. But after such strain, they collapsed into one chair, laughing, 
when they came back to our rooms, where we were dressing for our 
dinner, and our small Amos was tucked into bed.” 

The Sixth International Ornithological Congress opened. Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman and Bob were the only American delegates. 
They, with Mr. Fleming of Canada, Gregory Mathews of England 
and his son Alister, who was nineteen, were with us constantly. 

Dr. Chapman had made a rapid trip across Europe to the Congress. 
Part of the journey he spent in the company of the ex-Czar Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, whom he met on the train. That royal gentleman had 
the unique distinction of being probably the only monarch who had 
employed a court ornithologist. He had come from Coburg to the 
Congress, proving his genuine interest in ornithology. He traveled 
in a democratic way, with his court chamberlain as sole attendant. 
But he held aloof, and it was difficult to meet him. Bob did, of 
course, and then to my fury let two good chances pass when he 
could have presented me. His Majesty wore a long white beard, 
and was rather portly. Bob thought he looked a bit like Mephistoph- 
eles. The similarity may have been well earned. 

The children were mad to meet him. At a garden party held at a 
shooting club founded in a.p. 1200, Bobbie came running to me: 

“Mother! I met the King!” 

“You did, Bob! What did you say to the King?” 

“Oh, I said ‘hullo.’ ” 

I laughed, and he added, just a little chagrined perhaps: 

“But, Mother, the King said ‘hullo’ back to me!” 

Ferdinand had also drawn the child to him and shaken hands. I 
believe the other children met him too. I won my own chance, for 
I sat near him at a very lovely lecture by an imitator of birds. The 
old fellow and I smiled at each other at each amusing point. After it 
was over, he put out his hand, and when I gave him mine, he kissed 
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it with Continental ceremony. I tried to curtsy as I had been told 
ahead that I must do, but found that American knees are not very 
agile in that way. I thanked him for making Bobbie happy, and 
then he asked about Bob’s work, praising it most cordially. He 
kissed my hand again, we bowed, and my only chat with royalty was 
over. Mr. Fleming, Britisher, rushed up in enthusiasm to congratulate 
me on my carriage with his Majesty, which amused my American 
self a little. Yet it was rather fun to meet a king. 

The scientific papers at the Congress were delivered in various 
languages and covered a good part of the world. In the evenings there 
were lectures, motion pictures, and parties. Bob’s film Bird Islands 
of Peru was warmly received. In spare hours, we saw Royal Copen- 
hagen porcelain made from the first clay to the finished product. 
We visited the farmlands and the beech forests, where Alison said 
to Dr. Chapman, “These are woods one only whispers in.” We 
learned a good deal about Denmark, a monarchy in name, a highly 
organized socialist state in fact. There were, we were told, neither 
rich nor poor. Everyone was prosperous, comfortable, and happy. 
Dr. Lundsgaard, a friend of Donald Van Slyke of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, took us over a big hospital, after en- 
tertaining us at luncheon for Don’s sake, and told us how the public 
health service reached every citizen in Denmark. I said, surprised: 

“Tt seems superior to ours.” 

He answered in courtesy and kindness: 

“In Denmark we are all Danes: you have a very different prob- 
fem,” 

The Congress finally came to a close at a formal banquet, every- 
one wearing whatever honors he had. Bob hung his San Marcos 
decoration around his neck on its broad blue ribbon. I was proud 
that he had such an honor. 

After the banquet, Bengt Berg, the Swedish ornithologist, showed 
pictures of bird life on the Nile, giving his lecture in two languages, 
English and German. I had been busy trying to explain to Europeans 
_ how the isolation of my country makes ability in languages difficult. 
It seemed now and then as if not very much were known of us 
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Americans. The education of the children often caused surprise, as 
when in a garden, a lady talking with our Alison exclaimed: 

“She knows all the flowers!” 

She knew more than flowers. In the country among the beautiful 
beech woods and rolling farmlands, our first skylark rose singing. I 
think all five of us in one breath, began the “Ode” that the children 
had learned as soon as they could talk: 

“Hail to thee, blythe Spirit—” and Bob finished it as we looked 
and listened to the soaring small brown bird. 

Why not deluge children with the world’s best treasure: music, 
poetry, pictures, sculpture, birds? Why not enrich their lives from 
birth with everything that is beautiful? They will need resources in 
this “vale of tears” where sorrow cannot be escaped. Shelley’s “Ode” 
gives a child a little more to bite on than do comics—the latter 
possibly being the resource of overbusy mothers in our modern 
maidless world. Hunting the Ghost at Elsinore was a great game 
for our children, but had they stayed at home they would have 
played the same game there. Hamlet had supplied our family motto 
of that summer: “To thine own self be true.” Those six words are 
full of music: their meaning is the music of the spirit. Why be afraid 
of deeper meanings? We deaf folk, cut off from many lighter things, 
live within these deeper meanings, which sometimes frighten hearing 
folk to death through our casual way of speaking of them. The 
more I see of scholars the less I see of priggishness. They know the 
highest secret of scholarship: that learning is not only fun and re- 
source, but it is vital, lively, merry, one of the most constructive 
ways of handling life. If everybody kept his brains alert and busy, 
there would be less business for psychiatrists. Which would be good. 
There never could be enough psychiatrists to treat an emptyheaded 
world. 


In Denmark bread and cheese were served at the end of a meal; in 
Sweden at the beginning. 

We left Denmark by boat one Tuesday evening at seven for the 
two-hour trip to the Swedish port of Malmé. The delicately tinted 
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_ Sunset on the Sound was very different from the nightly celebrations 

in Peru. A few gulls followed us in place of Peruvian myriads of 
birds. 

The children played a joke on the customs officer. Their little 
toybox, full of crayons and books and games, was a small English 
suitcase which evidently looked like contraband. They arranged the 
head of a squeaking rubber kitten in such a way that it would make 
a loud wail when the lid was raised. Surely enough, the officer chose 
that bag for inspection, and as the sound burst forth, he jumped 
back. Then, good sport that he was, he laughed with the children 
(not to mention Bob and me) and passed us on. 

The overnight train to Stockholm was a different matter from our 
Chilean sleeping car. We had connecting rooms, with all sorts of 
gadgets for our comfort and for the youngsters’ explorations. Hav- 
ing four berths for five, I tried each one in order, finding that Bobbie 
slept the narrowest that night. It was twilight when we left at ten, 
but broad daylight when I changed berths at half past three. It was 
infuriating to have to take time to sleep in Sweden, wasting such 
daylight hours. In Stockholm no lights on street or car are needed 
in the summer. We never either wanted to go to bed or to stay there 
after going. The Three and I fumed at nature’s law of sleep. Bob 
takes such things as matter-of-fact. Coffee was brought us to our 

‘berths by “a damsel in a Paris hat,” said Bob—really a maid in 
uniform. 

Waiting for our hotel rooms, we walked to a near by park. I can 
see the scene today in memory, as the children ran among the trees, 
learning under Bob’s direction about European squirrels with tufted 
ears, hooded crows, magpies, chaffinches, titmice, jackdaws—the 
birds of English literature. 

“7’ll tell you why they have their names,” said Bob. “The country 
people loved them so they named them just as we name pets: Jack 
Daw, Mag Pie, Jenny Wren, and others. I’ll get movies of them.” 

The next morning I woke to a mad dash of children dressing, 
as Bob said: 
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“First kid dressed goes to breakfast with me and on to the park 
to take pictures of birds.” 

They presented themselves in a row, and he took them all, after 
ordering a wonderful breakfast sent up to me. 

“That Scandinavian butter, Bob,” I said as I joined them, “it will 
make me so fat I can’t waddle.” 

“Act like the otter we watched yesterday, then. Catch your foot 
in your mouth and roll,” answered my irrepressible spouse. 

We had seen the otter at Skansen, the great park where Swedish 
log villages, with log houses, huts and barns, were preserving the 
primitive types of the country as Williamsburg, Mystic, and other 
places are now preserving our earlier habits at home. We saw a 
Lapp couple sitting by a fire in a conical turf hut so overgrown 
with moss, grass, and green wood plants that it looked as though 
it had been on the spot for a century. Lapp reindeer stood under 
a rustic shed nearby. Roofs of other structures were shingled with 
heavy folds of birch bark, over which split planks, interlocking 
along the roof ridge, had been laid. There were enclosures with 
moose, foxes, the otter, and one gray harbor seal. Mallards flew 
in and out of the duckpond. 

We were told that the Swedish artists, Zorn and Liljefors, had 
brought influence to bear toward the appreciation and preservation 
of old Sweden, encouraging the peasants to wear their native cos- 
tumes. There were Swedish dances in the evening at Skansen, with 
music made by three old fiddlers, and pretty girls wearing lace- 
edged caps that had come down through generations. 

The children stood such irregular hours because I made up lost 
sleep and rest for them. They were fed regularly and carefully. 
They bubbled with fun, and imaginative games, and seemed to have 
forgotten how to quarrel. Being with us constantly, their mother 
always free, was evidently good for them. We expected a great 
deal of them, and had it. They even learned to yell quietly at their 
bumps. Bobbie took a header down some stone steps, but howled 
in silence. 

Bob spent his time at the Natural History Museum with Professor 
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Lénnberg, and was delighted with the arrangements of the fine 
collections in their spotless rooms. The dramatic moment came for 
him when his distinguished guide took him into the type room, 
pointing out alcoholic specimens of reptiles and mammals, and a 
few skins of birds, which are the type specimens of Carolus Lin- 
naeus himself. 


Our visit to Stockholm, city built on its islands then numbering 
thirteen out of thousands available, was short. Alison and I rushed 
out together to see the whole city, coming back to the hotel from 
the waterfront edged with handsome public buildings and the im- 
pressive, modern Town Hall, to scoop up the boys and go on to the 
Natural History Museum. There, we liked the South ‘Georgia 
group, and its well-mounted sea-elephant family. We met several 
of the scientists we had known at the Congress. One of the nice 
things in being a naturalist’s wife is the way one is at home in every 
museum. 

We four had lunch on an open-air terrace on top of a big depart- 
ment store, reveling in great glasses of iced chocolate, full of ice 
cream and whipped cream. Then we went to the Northern Museum 
to see its scores of rooms of old furniture, utensils, costumes, painted 
chests, arranged according to the provinces they had come from— 
bride’s crowns, laces, cradles, and chariots. Finally Alison wearily 
said: 

“When I am old, I am going to invent a museum where one sits 
still in the middle and the exhibits move past.” 

It was a quieter afternoon when we four took a little steamer 
past rocky-sided wooded islets, to Drottningholm, where an old 
royal palace rose almost out of the water. Wide steps led to foun- 
tains and gardens as at Versailles, where I had been when a girl. 

We walked into the country, for the first time seeing slender 
yellow tulips growing among a crop of grain. While the boys ran 
wonderful races, Alison picked tulips and primroses, later putting 
them in vases in our rooms. 

Two tall ladies in white came by. We fell to talking, and I 
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learned that one was Mrs. Axel Wallenburg, wife of the Swedish 
Minister. in my own country. She took us home to tea in her house 
built by a king in 1770 and filled with old furniture. She telephoned 
Bob that we would be late, and I found him nonplused over the 
fact that we had been so entertained when he thought I was only 
off with the children. 

Sweden was a place of comfortable travel at small cost. There was 
apparently not a dishonest person nor an overcharge. We took an 
early-morning train for the hour’s ride to Uppsala as pilgrimage to 
the home of Linnaeus, great naturalist of the eighteenth century, 
to whom we owe, among many things, our modern binomial system 
of nomenclature. 

We spent an hour in his house and garden. His personal effects 
were on display. One set of china carried the design of one of the 
plants he described and named. Scientific men lived well in Linnaean 
days! ; 

Bob spoke to a student who with friendly interest guided us 
during our four-hour stopover between trains. We went to lunch at 
the Gastis, a sort of old college inn. In the center of the dining 
room a table was laden with quantities of salads, cold meats, aspics, 
sardines, fresh rolls, and the wonderful butter. We heaped our plates 
hungrily, not learning till later that this was smorgasbord only, 
with hot foods to follow. We barely could manage an omelet with 
mushrooms which Oscar himself would have knelt to. 

Through rolling green country and past the red villages, every- 
one cordial, the conductor paternal toward our three youngsters, 
we reached one of the loveliest places on earth: Rattvik, in Dale- 
carlia, on the shores of Lake Siljan. No one spoke English in the 
town except the apothecary. She, a young woman, was pressed into 
service. With her, a dictionary, and a sense of adventure we got 
on. At the second midnight, when we were rested, I roused the 
children to show them how we could read out-of-doors in a 
northern light night. We were 61° north of the equator, a far cry 
from our 41° south of the year before, down in Chile. It was the 
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children’s eighth foreign country and my twentieth. Many more 
have been added since then. 

The country hotel was adorable, full of bright paints and em- 
broideries and jolly gay pictures. As far as we could learn, no 
Americans had taken motion pictures in Rattvik. The cumbersome 
heaviness of Bob’s Akeley camera did not weigh in the balance with 
such a chance. It was a loss that there was no kodachrome film for 
movies because colors were gorgeous, not only in the costumes of 
peasants, but throughout the countryside even to wildflowers. All 
the houses were red, often built of logs, with beautiful mortising 
at the corners. Fields of wild purple pansies sloped up the hillsides. 
Dark green of the pines was contrasted with light green of white 
birch at the edge of blue waters. Buttercups and cowslips grew in 
profusion. Lilacs and tulips bloomed in the gardens. 

On Sunday we drove eighteen miles in an open automobile past 
exquisite little red villages and big green forests, along the wide 
smiling lake, to Leksand. Skylarks fluttered high above us, opening 
the floodgates of their mighty lungs, as Bob put it. Hundreds of 
peasants in costume were congregating from miles around by boat 
and by cart for the morning services in the big stone church, which 
can seat five thousand people. A funeral passed, the women wearing 
black dresses and bright yellow aprons for mourning. We were as 
much of an exhibit to them as they were to us. The women I 
talked with, mostly in signs but also in words I had picked up, 
could not believe we had come all the way from America. Nor 
could they believe in the ages of the children, who were much taller 
than those of the same age in other countries. Perhaps their diet 
was different. How else could our average American stature in- 
crease as it has? 

Bob took scores of pictures. The people entered into the spirit 
of them and seemed pleased at being asked to pose. We came back 
on a little steamer filled with friendly folk wearing charming 
costumes. Bob surprisingly remarked that it must mean a lot of 
work to keep the snowy linen in such always fresh condition. 

Though it was June in Dalecarlia and another glorious morning, 
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we had to leave. My mind turned back to 1905 to a June in Sorrento, 
Allie Locke and I wanting to stay in the lazy and beautiful Italian 
town and my mother forcing us onward to the opera in Germany. 
We thanked her as we listened each night to the wonderful music. 
I learned then, I think, always to look toward tomorrow, in spite of 
loving today. For one never really loses one’s Sorrento, or one’s 
Dalarne, or one’s love. 


_ The bird island of Stora Karlsé, a mile and a quarter long by a 
mile wide, is a place adored by ornithologists. It is dearly loved 
by its Swedish owners, and a trip to its rocky shore is an event in 
many a Swedish school child’s life. Nearly all Swedish Boy Scouts 
go there on camping trips. So I was amazed that in a cursory search 
for information in New York after our return, the only book I 
could find about it was in our own library at home. The American 
Museum of Natural History had no references, and the New York 
Public Library, in answer to a letter, considerately called me on the 
telephone: “Don’t come down. We haven’t a thing about it.” Our 
one book, Stora Karlsd, by Bengt Berg, is in Swedish, which I do 
not read, so there are only our personal notes, a page or two in 
Bonner’s Guide for Tourists, which the Swedish offices produced, 
and a few words which a Swedish acquaintance had typed for me. 
His description is too graphic not to quote verbatim: 

“National Park—No habitation except the lighthouse and a little 
cottage in which the Swedish Government maintains a Bird Guard- 
ian. The island is used by the Gotland farmers for grazing their 
sheep. It is known for its interesting geological rock formations 
such as caves and free-standing rock pillars. Bird sanctuary. Very 
rare flowers. Until very recently people had to go to the island by 
sailboat, but now there is a good connection in summertime by 
motor launch. 

“People are not allowed to visit this island without special per- 
mission from the Government as in the case of tourists.” 

Stora Karls6é is about eleven miles west of the large island of 
Gotland. Gotland is about the area of Long Island, but it is 
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shorter and fatter—75 miles long and about 30 miles wide. It is 
reached by regular steamboat service from Stockholm to Visby. 

To us, as a family, Stora Karlsé is a household word. After 
leaving Dalecarlia and stopping for one more day in Stockholm, 
where we had tea with Count and Countess Gyldenstolpe, whom 
we had met at the Congress, we camped on the island of Stora 
Karls6 as guests of a Swedish family—five grownups and four chil- 
dren. There is nothing more cherished in our memory than that 
feeling of ownership and closeness when, for a few hours, over a 
sunset and the next morning’s mists, our intimate family life moved 
among the birds and cliffs and wildflowers of a dot of land hardly 
known to the world in general yet rich in scientific and historic 
interest. 

The children were thrilled over turning themselves into vikings 
and sailing on the Baltic Sea. They had learned the meaning of the 
word vik (harbor), and img (men) and knew that the vikings were 
the “men out of the harbors.” The night boat from the little port 
near Stockholm to the town of Visby on the Island of Gotland, 
became their dragon ship. It gave concrete instruction on how the 
old vikings packed all their arms, food, clothing, and themselves into 
their tiny craft, by showing its heritage in its use of space. Our 
two cabins presented us with shoulder-wide berths, about twelve 
inches apart. Amos and I had to share one, and even a small child 
filled such a tiny berth. As he said, “Mother slept on air.” I was 
glad to get up at six, just as we were approaching Visby. 

A thousand years ago Visby was one of the richest cities of the 
Hanseatic League, an organization as successful in international trade 
as any of all time. It has been written that in the twelfth century 
“The Gotlanders weighed out gold with stone weights, and played 
with the choicest jewels. The swine ate out of silver troughs and 
the women spun with distaffs of gold.” No wonder walls were 
built around Visby! These walls are still standing in good condition, 
though built in and around 1288. Each of the counties of Gotland 
built a tower; there were between thirty-six and forty of them. 
Twoscore towers on a wall that is about thirty feet high toward 
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the sea and nearly forty feet high toward the land made a setting 
for a fairy story for three young Americans. Yet in this case the 
stories were true ones. Visby, no longer wealthy and powerful, 
has shrunk within these walls as if a child were trying to wear his 
father’s coat. 

After finding quarters in a Visby hotel, Bob walked over old 
cobbled streets to search for Captain Malmgren, to whom Count 
Gyldenstolpe had given him a letter. Bob had expected to go alone 
with the captain to Stora Karls6; but when he and Mrs. Malmgren 
heard of the Murphy impedimenta, the trip was turned into a family 
party, to include us five and Mrs. Malmgren’s sister, Mrs. von 
Braun, and her little daughter Ilsabe. 

That afternoon starting through an ancient stone gate of the 
wall noticeably added to the enjoyment of a glamorous and gay 
trip. The distance was given as “three miles” but, as we motored 
on and on, we learned that a Swedish mile equals six English miles. 

To quote from Bob’s notes: 


Gotland is reminiscent of Nantucket on a large scale. The country is 
flat, and the extensive forests of conifers are made up entirely of stunted 
and wind-warped trees. An extraordinary variety of orchids and other 
lovely flowers were blossoming everywhere in the green meadows. The 
windmills were whirling in the cool sea breeze, at least such of them as 
had not fallen into ruin decades or centuries ago. The tall-spired 
churches, all essentially of one type, reared their very original and 
modernistic steeples high above the trees, so that they could be seen for 
many miles. Most of these churches, of which there are more than 90 
on the island, date from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The houses were mixed in character, the old ones being as quaint as 
could be imagined, with beam ends projecting under the eaves and an 
occasional glass shingle among the roof tiles. The new ones were com- 
monplace red cottages. 


Our route lay partly through farm country and partly along a 
charming coast. White and purple lilacs were coming into flower. 
A cuckoo flew across in front of us into the pines. We saw a jay, 
magpies, many starlings nesting in birdhouses at the farms, and the 
ever-present hooded crows. In several fields large flocks of brown- 
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headed gulls, with a few examples of mew gulls, were following 
the plow—a great spectacle to see. Captain Malmgren said that 
ptarmigan abounded in the forest. Shore birds, such as lapwings, 
redshanks, and oyster catchers, could be seen in some of the swampy 
meadows and eider ducks stood upon the rocks or floated in the 
water a short distance offshore. 

At Klintehamn we walked along a meadow-edged path to a 
small modern wharf and boarded the bit of a sailboat with auxiliary 
that would take us to Stera Karlsé. Everyone talked Norse lore, 
and the children imagined dragon ships all about us. 

We soon forgot the past in the exciting things that were happen- 
ing in the present. We were watching for razor-billed auks, and 
presently one flew near us. The sharp, narrow wings, sharply at 
right angles to the body, whir a little like those of a hummingbird. 
One never tires of watching their rapid flight, so different in 
manner from that of most birds. The same auk inhabits the Northern 
Hemisphere all over the world. Years later, the boys and Bob and 
I, after Alison was married, saw it at Bonaventure Island off the 
Gaspé Peninsula in Canada. In winter these birds can in rare in- 
stances be seen off the coast of Long Island. As we drew near to 
the perpendicular cliffs of our objective, the auks flew in circles 
around our little boat, convoying us hospitably to their rocky 
home. There were also guillemots of two species, several kinds 
of gulls, and the common tern. The cliffs, rising abruptly above us 
from the stony shore, were covered with nesting birds as we have 
since seen them at Bonaventure. Many of the same species breed 
on the two widely separated islands. 

The small plank landing pier was fairly well sheltered from the 
surf, whose pleasant salt taste had been in our mouths during the 
two-hour trip in the bobbing boat. 

In a wedge in the cliff stood a log clubhouse, to which we were 
taken. This is called a shooting lodge, but apparently the laws to 
conserve the birds were well made and well enforced, for the great 
numbers of white sprites have never been depleted. I judge from 
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what I can learn now that shooting at Stora Karlsé is a thing of the 
past. 

Above the clubhouse was a little green meadow and above that 
were the black entrances to the famous caves. In these, prehistoric 
relics have given convincing proof of very ancient inhabitants. We 
had no time to go into these caves. I was glad, a few years later, 
to make it up to the children by giving them their fill of our own 
American caves, when they explored the unreal loveliness of those 
in the Appalachians, the Wagnerian depths of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, and those of prehistoric man in Arizona. 

A picnic on Stora Karlsé! While we three women made it ready, 
the children went off to coast downhill in the handcar used to get 
supplies from the boats to the base of the cliff, where a crane lifts 
them high up to the lighthouse on the summit. 

It is an interesting thing about children that language is not a 
barrier. Ours played with Ilsabe as merrily and apparently as under- 
standingly as though the two languages being chattered so fast 
made no difference at all. 

Our table was a large stone slab. Near by was an outdoor oven 
and broiler, from which float over these many memory-years aromas 
of steak and coffee. As we unpacked the baskets, we were happy 
together, as women always are who are busy over food with chil- 
dren shouting near by, in the setting of the cliffs, the waves, the 
wild birds about us, and the myriad flowers of June. 

The children presently found still more exciting entertainment 
than the handcar. An eider’s nest near our picnic table was full of 
eggs, with the mother bird sitting on them. The story of the eider- 
down interested both old and young. The birds thickly line the 
nests with their own soft breast feathers. The gatherers take part 
of this nest lining, always leaving enough to keep the eggs warm. 
The parents reline the nest as before, and once again the gatherers 
come for a second reaping. It is strange that in spite of the constant 
approach of man the birds were so tame there was no particular 
objection to our close inspection of their home life. 

As suppertime approached, my only trace of concern in the con- 
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tentment of this precious experience was whether or not my little 
Americans could bring themselves to conform with formal Swedish 
manners. The Swedish court is known to pay more attention to 
etiquette than does any other in Europe. There is an anecdote that 
long ago one of its members procured a careful code of behavior 
from the court of Louis XIV, introducing it in exact and lasting 
copy. These habits became so ingrained that not even a picnic table 
would escape their influence. The Swedes shake hands before meals, 
during meals, and after meals, and thank the hostess and each other. 
It seems pleasantly to add to the general enjoyment, for the root 
of these manners is in good breeding. My worry over my wild 
Indians was needless. They caught the spirit and conformed, and 
the climax was reached when 7-year-old Amos, saying good night 
to 6-year-old Ilsabe, swept the ground with his cap as he bowed 
low from the hips! 

Though the rain held off for our picnic, it came on hard after- 
wards, ending all thought of a walk. We went to our comfortable 
beds soon after the children had been tucked in. Always in Sweden 
the need for sleep infuriated me. There was so much to do, so 
much to see, such wonderful sunshine. The June nights were never 
really dark. 

By three in the morning it was full daylight, but we stayed in 
bed till five, getting up to a raw, misty, and rainy day. Bob’s plans 
for photography were curtailed, even though he and Captain Malm- 
gren lugged the heavy camera over the island. 

We scrambled along the base of the cliff, aware at every instant 
of the bird life about us, from the many nests, filled at this season, 
to the bright wings above us. The eider ducks were especially en- 
trancing. Bob described the black eider babies: “. . . the latter clung 
closely to their mothers on the water so that the little raft of 
birds seemed to be held together by capillary attraction. At the 
very edge of the small waves, however, they would now and then 
break up their close formations and plunge boldly for their break- 
fasts. After a few seconds, they would bob up again, breathing 
bubbles.” 
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Auks, guillemots, and the funny puffins sat on the ledges above 
us, as we climbed to the green plateau at the top of the high rough 
cliffs. The path was both sharp and slippery, with mud here and 
there, and much long, wet grass. The ground abounded in land 
snails of many color phases. 

When we reached the end of the first sea-face of cliffs, we came. 
to the gulls, which have a way of occupying a particular bailiwick. 
On the tops of the cliffs it was raw and windy, but the weather 
could not dampen the ardor of the skylarks, many of which flut- 
tered above the green top of the island, pouring out music which 
the sea wind could not drown. 

Alison and Bob Jr. raced across the grass to the cliff edge. We 
called them, and all regretfully started down. A second breakfast 
at nine followed an earlier one, and we climbed again into the 
small craft that had brought us. Rough waves rocked and pounded 
us during the two hours’ voyage back to Klintehamn. We arrived 
wet and frozen. 

Late that afternoon, again warm and dry, after we had tramped 
all over Visby, the Malmgrens and Mrs. von Braun came to the 
steamer to see us off, bringing me a bouquet of violets and wild 
lilies-of-the-valley, which grow profusely there in June. 

The Stora Karls6 trip is long since over. Perhaps little Ilsabe is 
now telling her children of it, as Alison tells hers. But the gray 
cliffs, with their enveloping clouds of white-winged birds, stand 
aged, yet ageless, in the viking waters of the Baltic Sea. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Airplanes, a Yacht, and on to England (1926) 


“Mother, I must fly. I can’t endure it not to fly,” said Bobbie 
every time he saw an airplane and often in between. The boy was 
tortured by his longing. We parents felt that the best cure would 
be a flight. The sympathy we gave him helped, but the luck we had 
in being able to fulfill his wish was a cure. After our first flight 
he could look at airplanes without twisting his head off and going 
through an agony. Its easy attainment may have directed him away 
from aviation into medicine. We cannot know about that. 

We had returned to Copenhagen from Sweden. Bob was about 
to go to Germany to work on petrels in various museum collections, 
as well as to arrange exchanges of specimens between German 
museums and ours. I decided to take the children to Paris, meeting 
Bob again in ten days or so in Geneva. Paris was not only less ex- 
pensive to live in than Germany, but having been to both on 
earlier trips, I realized that I needed Paris almost as much as Bobbie 
needed airplanes. I knew Paris well enough to guide the children 
everywhere and anticipated the glorious week together, which 
proved to be perfect as I had hoped it would be. It is a city that 
gets under one’s skin, as all the initiate know. The morning plane 
to Cologne, with the night train to Paris, would save us twenty- 
five hours of train travel, and cost very little more. So we took a 
vacation from natural history. The children were learning more 
than natural history in their travels, but we started at and came 
back to that subject always. 

In 1926 it was not habitual for a mother to hop a plane with her 
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children. Terror and shame flooded over me the preceding night. 
Wise Alison said: 

“If it were your first train trip, Mother, you would feel just as 
frightened.” 

Bob appeared more matter-of-fact than he was. His remarks 
gave him away. When we reached’ the flying field, on Amager 
Island, he said: 

“This air station is as neat as a hospital—or a morgue,” and 
again: 

“In that small flying bulb goes all my universe.” 

The tiny monoplane, with its one engine, was tuning up in the 
field. In the little round glass-enclosed cabin there were five ordi- 
nary wicker chairs. Our “crew” consisted of the pilot. I hated it. I 
was sure this one flight would be the only one of my life. I went 
toward it, with my beautiful tall children, as to a gallows set for 
four. For Bob’s sake I did not show my fear, and his photographs 
of us at the plane are merry ones. The engine smothered the songs 
of the ubiquitous skylarks like a pall. 

We taxied, and rose against the wind, circling over the sea. The 
noise, the terrific vibration, the unsteady motion and the constant 
sense of falling were exceedingly unpleasant. I sat in my chair, 
rigid. Alison patted my hand. Amos curled up and went to sleep— 
a rather unusual nap for a small boy of seven in those far-off days. 
Bobbie was alive with interest, yet he too felt the strangeness. We 
were not sick—nor have I ever been airsick in the sixty-odd thou- 
sand miles I have flown since—but we were dizzy. The plane kept 
dropping as if to land in the-treetops just below us. 

At ten, after two hours, we swooped down to the airfield at 
Hamburg. We shared our lunch with the pilot. Eating in the air 
had not appealed to us. We had watched the details of village, 
cattle, forest, and sea more closely than I had realized. We could 
not have been more than three to five hundred feet above the 
earth. 

From Hamburg we flew higher. Big cities looked like toy villages. 
Docks and factories looked like back yards. Flea-automobiles 
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crawled over the road lines. It was more stable to fly so high and 
I relaxed a little. There we were, traveling forward as if on a road, 
a nice young man keeping us—his only passengers—at the same 
altitude and speed. When we swooped down to land in Cologne 
it was fun. We shot across the field and pulled up neatly in front 
of the hangar: five hundred amazing miles covered in exactly five 
hours in the air! I rushed to send a telegram to Bob. 

I felt, however, that though one wants to try every drink once, 
one draught of either flying or absinthe was ample. And when, 
after dinner, in the Gothic beauty of Cologne Cathedral, I said, 
pointing upward, “Those are the flying buttresses,” Alison pulled 
back: 

“Leave those out, Mother. We have had quite enough flying 
today.” 

We had a horrible night on the train. The conductor tried to 
put the children in a different car from me, actually one which was 
dropped off at Brussels, as I learned later. Then he tried to collect a 
large extra payment. Following Cook’s printed advice, I pointedly 
but quietly signed my ‘tickets, took their number and the con- 
ductor’s number, in a bland and friendly way, chatting with him 
about Cook’s inexcusable mistake. He decided, obviously frightened, 
that he would “wait till morning” to collect. By morning he had, 
as I expected, forgotten about it. But he brought all the customs 
officials of the border into our drawing room at three in the morn- 
ing, routed us four out of bed, and had every bag thoroughly 
searched, also looking under the berths and pillows. 


Then we were in Paris, and all was gay. The porter smiled. The 
taxicab driver smiled and put the top down. Our rooms at the 
pension near the Arc de Triomphe opened to a smiling garden. 
We had coffee or chocolate and crescents and honey for breakfast, 
the homme de chambre smiling as he arranged it for us, later draw- 
ing us big hot baths. They were in economic difficulties in France, 
but they kept on smiling. 

We went for our mail. We had lunch on the sidewalk. We 
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walked plump into the Madeleine, and before we had finished look- 
ing at it, we came out on the wonderful Place de la Concorde, 
always bigger and better than on one’s last visit. We walked 
through the Tuileries Gardens, past the Louvre to the Seine, all 
the way to Pont Neuf and to Notre-Dame. The tower, with its 
view of Paris, and the “grotesques de Notre-Dame” were our des- 
tination. Amos, after that, played gargoyle all summer, hunched on 
‘his knees and stomach across a bed, with his head and shoulders 
hanging off, making up faces. 

As we started home, I realized we were near the Sainte-Chapelle: 

“Amos, my darling, can you stand seeing one more place?” 

“My legs are pretty tired, Mother, but I guess I can.” 

As we came up the staircase to the sudden beauty of the old 
stained glass, his whole being gave response with a child’s deep 
sigh of wonder. 

Not even Bobbie had a wriggle left in him when we finally reached 
the pension. The next morning Amos spent in bed, with the people 
in the pension running in and out to play with him. 

I took the children to the places that my mother had taken me. It 
did not seem fair that she was not with us in the city that she loved 
and knew. An English lady in the pension said she liked the way 
American families brought their children to Europe, saying that she 
thought that the advantage was tremendous and the effect was 
lasting. ; 

I could not dig the children from the Louvre, they loved it so. 
Our first visit was to call on Venus de Milo. Everything pales com- 
pared to her. The next time we made a historical tour which I had 
worked out the night before. It began with Egyptian and Greek art, 
and continued through the Dark Ages, tenth-century early Christian 
sculpture, the Italian Renaissance and on to Millet and Corot. They 
forgot their lunch! At the entrance to the Salon Carré, Alison ran 
ahead calling back to me: 

“My first Botticelli!” Both the boys were as engrossed. 

That night at dinner in Mouquin’s with John Taylor Arms and 
Dorothy, I told them about it. Dorothy said emphatically: 
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“Age twelve is the time of the greatest sensitivity to art.” 

They rolled hoops on the Champs-Elysées. They sailed big toy 
boats in the Tuileries. Amos set his heart on the horse-drawn fiacres. 
There were not many left even then. We went to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower and out to the Bois de Boulogne. On Sunday we at- 
tended a picturesque High Mass at Saint-Eustace and Amos whis- 
pered, “There’s a rose window, Mother.” They watched French 
children in the Parc Monceau, dressed prettily as far as their clothes 
went, which was just as far below waistline as was essential, and no 
farther. And Alison and I bought clothes. Bobbie became a con- 
noisseur of art at the Luxembourg. 

“Do you like that nude by Bernard?” I asked. 

“No, the shoulders are too narrow for the hips,” he answered. 

At a café, in investigating a bottle of seltzer water left on our 
table, Amos accidentally sent a stream over a French lady near by. 
True to her nation’s love of children, she laughed out loud. I was 
glad it had not happened in Berlin. Paris is a happy, happy place. 

On our way to Switzerland we stopped off at Aix-les-Bains, 
Alison and I telling rosy, lively Bobbie that he looked so thin and 
pale and ill we were giving him the “cure.” He was thoroughly dis- 
gusted, but we all enjoyed the warm sulphur water swim. Amos and 
Bobbie were allowed in the women’s pool with us. They dived in so 
lustily that they startled the unsuspecting bathers. 

The pall was falling on us—the shadows of the yacht’s sails. We 
did not like the looming separation. We met the Taylors: Bertha, 
Marian, Alice, Norman Jr., and went to Samoéns, a tiny village in 
the Alps. When Bob came, we drove down to meet him in Geneva, 
and to see a Feast of Flowers, and then my darlings left. We tried 
to make it merry with serpentines and windmills, but it was not 
really merry till we had them back with us again. Bob had worked 
hard on his trip in collections available to him in various museums, 
with his constant writing, and with his cameras. He was very tired. 
We walked by the clear-watered lake after the children had gone, 
and fed the poules d’eau, as I used to do as a girl in Geneva. We 
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took a train to the South of France, as we were to meet the Metcalfs 
and their yacht at Monaco. 


An important point in travel is to live with a view of whatever 
. kind of place one is in, thus doubling the opportunity to absorb 
surroundings. We found a room at Nice on the Promenade des 
Anglais over the sea. Bob, on our balcony, constantly swept the 
horizon with his glasses for Wawaloam. News sent by Mr. Metcalf 
on June 12 gave approximate arrival at Monte Carlo from Scotland 
as June 30. The wait was full of anxiety. Kay Metcalf’s friend, Ann 
Payne of Baltimore, had been waiting since June 24. Though con- 
stant worry underlay our days, we used our time delightfully. We 
enjoyed the beach below us, partly for the warm clear water of the 
Mediterranean and partly for the pretty French girls. Out-of-season 
as it was, with no tourists, the residents dressed and undressed on the 
beach, no one paying attention to anybody else. 

Bob spent much time at the cliff-built Oceanographic Museum 
in Monaco, a short bus trip from our headquarters in Nice. Prince 
Albert of Monaco, by his patronage of oceanography, did much to 
further that science which has had so great a burgeoning in recent 
times. Though seas still roll over the oceans’ endless secrets, grad- 
ually our scientific folk are making them as clear to us as are the 
secrets of the land. 

The shops were making valiant effort to unload postseason stock. 
Considering this and the favorable exchange on francs, even a nat- 
uralist’s wife could lay in such a wardrobe as was a rare and de- 
lectable treat. 

We gambled only once. Though everyone knows how small is 
the chance to win, every face within that elaborate purgatory of the 
Casino in Monte Carlo, was grim. An aged, wrinkled woman, said 
once to have been the mistress of our royal ornithological friend in 
Copenhagen, walked from one table to another, groaning, wringing 
her hands. We heard of suicides. We ourselves risked exactly one 
hundred francs—three dollars or so. I promptly lost my forty. Bob, 
with his usual luck, brought his sixty to a hundred. We stopped, 
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having had the experience of Monte Carlo at no cost whatsoever. 
The main costs there are broken souls. We heard no laughter but 
our own, which we hushed. . 

It was strange to realize that the serene and aloof Oceanographic 
Museum on the neighboring headland owes its very existence to the 
tragic idiocy of the gamblers. There is, perhaps, no clearer example 
of the interweaving of good and bad, of how good can rise out of 
bad, of why we must accept the bad that is so frequent an attendant 
on the good, of how bad can be turned to good. Keeping clear of 
bad is more comfortable, but hardly tolerant. A foolish casino, full 
of tragedy, supports constructive scientific research. A human being 
who has a bad streak may do valuable work. A genius who is 
serving man may make trouble for himself and many others through 
lack of integration. The problem is involved. The only solution is 
tolerance. There is no answer to one’s questionings. There is only 
the straddle-job of learning to live in one’s own integrity, offering 
all we have to give to others, not in words but in a way of life. 

Days passed, and we waited, worried, for the yacht. We toured 
the countryside. Though the Riviera was indeed beautiful, it was 
too civilized to touch in effect such places as Dominica in the British 
West Indies, Osorno at dawn across the Lago Todos los Santos in 
southern Chile, or Lake Louise with its wild scenery. 

On July 9, our tenth day of waiting, Bob saw a white three- 
masted schooner on the far horizon. He came rushing to me. 

“There’s a yacht coming in. I think it is Wawaloam.” 

“Oh, let’s dash for the next bus to Monaco. Ann! Ann! Come!” 

And there it was, delayed by engine trouble, which meant that 
the long trip from Scotland had been made under sail. Its fittings 
were luxurious, specially prepared for our trip. There were silk 
brocaded curtains in the cabins, and a berth built six inches extra 
long for Bob. It'seemed too bad that our time on board was cut to 
three weeks. We were due in Oxford on August 4. Yet perhaps it 
was as well, for that type of luxury trip is not the best of stimulants 
for purely scientific work. It did not count so much in Bob’s career 
as it counted for a holiday, though he enjoyed the opportunity for 
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acquaintance with Mediterranean natural history as he drank the 
good champagne. 

Enormous sums were spent on Wawaloam for that short voyage. 
Science on board was more a game than a purpose, though our hosts 
were generous and kind both then and at many other times. Most 
of the successful scientific men seem to have proved that short sup- 
ply of worldly goods is stimulating. One of the great exceptions 
was Henry Fairfield Osborn. He was called by those who knew him 
closely, a “self-made man,” the term referring to his cosmic work 
and not to his bank account. 

Bob always sees birds in all environments. To attract petrels he 
would go out in a small boat, laying a slick of fat from the galley 
with a spoon. Doubling on the course and coming back, an astonish- 
ing line of feeding petrels often stood out suddenly and conspic- 
uously. 

Weeding a few words about the trip at random from Bob’s notes: 


Jesse, standing the evening watch, called me to the quarterdeck to see 
the bright reflection of the Milky Way in the sea. I remember nothing of 
the kind from past experience. 

During the forenoon I skinned petrels. 

We saw neither bird nor fish nor porpoise all day. 

In early afternoon, I saw one or more white-breasted shearwaters well 
astern. 

Soon after breakfast, a dolphin appeared astern. He gleamed like an 
opal in the blue water, his pectoral fins, in particular, showing as side- 
lights of purple fire. 

Numerous small flying-fish leaped ahead of the schooner, with the 
bonitos in pursuit. 

On the calm Mediterranean innumerable colored lights played under 
the rays of the late sun. The water was wonderfully clear, and as we 
leaned over the gunwale many jelly-fish and other creatures were visible 
to a considerable depth. Sea insects glided along the surface, and strange 
chains of invertebrates with red, seed-like objects in them floated just 
below. 

An hour or so before lunch, Jesse opened a bottle of Mumm’s Cordon 
Rouge, vintage of 1920. It has always seemed to me that the drinking of 
fine champagne should be made a separate and exclusive rite, with no 
other comestibles to interfere. 
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. . - we had a swim. The motion of the Wawaloam seemed much 
faster when it became necessary for a swimmer to overtake her. 


I found it thrilling too, and went in often. 

At dusk sometimes the sky turned pink and lavender, and one 
went to the prow, alone, the ever-lovely sea of history a bluer blue 
at dusk. The night came on, of cool-warm air, a young moon, and 
clear, bright stars, the silver-gold moon’s path stretching from one’s 
feet. It seemed as if a yacht, searching out earth’s beauty every- 
where, was an answer to all yearning. But it is not: it is soporific. 
Life’s demands mean struggle. 


We were heading for the Balearic Islands, three hundred miles 
from Monaco, a week’s sail, as it proved. 

On reaching them, we spent a few days anchored near the tiny 
walled town of Alcudia, on the northerly coast of Mallorca. Strangers 
were rare but were treated with Spanish courtesy as guests. At the 
beautiful old church on Sunday the sexton did not pass the plate to 
us! We had entered despite the sign prohibiting immodest costumes, 
though our short dresses gave us pause. I have noticed how severely 
women’s clothes are censured in countries not too stringent about 
men’s morals. Alcudia boasted a population of twenty-four hundred 
people. We had no Spanish visas, but were allowed to land by the 
fierce-looking and mild-acting port officials. One had no lower teeth 
on one side and no upper teeth on the other side of his mouth. He 
seemed to match the rugged, mountainous points of land of the 
north shore of Mallorca, piled-up arid mountains darkening in the 
afterglow of sunset. The sky showed through a hole in the high 
mountainside. 

Alcudia was picturesque. There were stone shrines outside the 
walls, and a fountain where sweet-faced women drew water into 
beautiful pottery urns. I bought peasant plates and bowls with soft 
yellow glaze for a nickel each, and have them still in Crystal Brook. 
The people on the island were industrious. They doubtless had to 
be. When we crossed in two old cars to Palma, we saw them mak- 
ing palm-leaf brushes, cobbling shoes, sewing, crushing stones on the 
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roads with hammers, watching blindfold donkeys turn wooden water 
wheels for irrigation. The donkeys were shaded from the harsh sun- 
light by trees or by eye shades of palm, the farmers wore big hats, 
and the stone crushers were protected by old blankets arranged as 
awnings on movable pole frames, while we wore prosaic dark glasses. 
Stone walls wandered apparently aimlessly around the valleys and 
up the hills. The gnarled and twisted olive trees looked a thousand 
years old. They are very rakish trees, lifting their branches out of 
the knotted trunks as if they were doing maddened dances. 

“They are positively inebriated,” said Kay and Ann and I. 

The trees of the alternating almond orchards were moral, proper 
trees, neat and well spaced, like the background of the William Mor- 
ris tapestry that Burne-Jones designed, which soon I would take the 
children to see when we reached Oxford. The Three were climbing 
mountains in Samoéns, and swimming in the glacial streams, but one 
of them was homesick, and I was restless for them all. 

Palma was moderately attractive, with balconies above narrow, 
winding streets. Its harbor was magnificent with forests of lateen 
spars and two Spanish men-of-war dressed in signal flags, and many 
other vessels. 

We returned to Wawaloam, to the iced champagne that was 
growing monotonous. It and lobster Newburg are good because 
they are rare like Christmas: baked beans and coffee are good like 
one’s favorite chair at home—or like a silly old husband posing as 
an “inebriated olive tree” to tease the writer after he had read her 
letters home. 

Alcudia entertained us in dark and unaired living rooms where 
chairs with tidies stood in rows, and shell flowers stood on tables, and 
where kindly simple friendship reigned. 

The town laughed when Captain Blair and I rode by in a spring- 
Jess donkey cart. The boy-driver was surprised at being paid. We 
were taken to a little bullfight by the official in charge, no tickets 
permitted for visitors. Kay and I, not liking to see a bull with a sword 
in his shoulder, went out of the arena to look at the mountains. 

When Bob was not studying birds, we climbed up cliffs and ex- 
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plored great smugglers’ caves, and tried to talk Mallorcan. Conversa- 
tion in a language one does not know is a lively and ingenious 
pastime. 

On the night we left Mallorca Bob woke me at three-thirty: 

“You must come on deck. It is wonderful.” 

“If I do, such wild waves will get me down again!” 

I could hardly clamber up the companionway of the tossing vessel. 
A great black promontory, topped by a tall lighthouse, rose six hun- 
dred feet above us and the seething sea. The round full moon shone 
gold. I stayed till dawn. 

Bob found many birds at the Island of Dragonera, but not the 
Andouin’s gull he was watching for. The island, with its incredible 
peak, is only three hundred feet lower than Gibraltar. It swarmed 
with brightly colored lizards that dropped their green tails when 
annoyed. A lizard’s squirming tail intrigues its enemy till the lizard 
has escaped. 

The almost unpopulated and rocky Columbretes Islands, near the 
Spanish coast, became our last birding ground. We reached Mar- 
seilles late on Sunday afternoon, August 1. No port officials were 
on duty during the gay fiesta. Because I had to get to Samoéns and 
on to Oxford, I was smuggled ashore. 


All night on the train to Geneva I counted hours to the one when 
I would have the children in my arms. Choosing the first hotel on the 
list I had, I rushed to the d’Angleterre, left my things, caught a train 
to Annemasse, and a taxi on to Samoéns. The taxi was to wait two 
hours, before driving the children and me to Geneva. The price was 
set at five-and-a-half dollars. As we rushed up the mountains, my 
infectious joy speeded the driver on. 

But Bertha, not receiving Bob’s telegram, had banked on my fur- 

ther delay and had taken the children to Chamonix! Though I was 
~ dismayed, it meant that they were well and happy. Such a trip was 
a grand finale. I packed their bags while I waited for five long hours. 
As I started dinner, the friendly people in the dining room said they 
heard a car. I couldn’t speak—I couldn’t make a sound. I saw Bobbie 
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first, back toward me, and I whispered, “Bobbie.” He turned, dropped 
everything he was holding, and leapt into my arms. Alison, seeing 
me, cried on my shoulder, and Amos kissed and gasped, kissed and 
gasped, over and over. We laughed and cried. They were tall and 
strong and rosy and I turned and thanked Bertha and her children. 

Alison says now that she particularly remembers the flowers in 
the hot, sunny meadows at Samoéns. “I never saw anything to com- 
pare with them till I went up Mt. Rainier at home.” 

My Three had been up since five and were in bed in Geneva at 
eleven, and again up early for the long train trip to Paris. I took 
Bobbie to the Pasteur Institute about a scratch a dog had given him, 
and was relieved to have the doctors pass him on as not in any dan- 
ger. He now insists that the scratch was nothing, that we went so 
Mother could see the Institute. It was very bare and businesslike. 

As we left Calais, approaching England, Alison-of-the-many- 
books smiled at me and said, “The White Cliffs of Albion, Mother.” 
The children:timed the voyage across the Channel with the Paris 
watches bought with Grandma’s gifts to them. 

After such a trip, it was hardly any wonder that the boys waged 
a war on reaching Oxford. 

Oh, did any other family have so good a time as we had! We went 
up the Cherwell in a punt with our picnic supper. Our rooming- 
house keeper let me make sandwiches in her kitchen, and her hus- 
band ordered milk. We walked to the river, buying cake and ginger 
beer and chocolate and bananas. We ate under overhanging willows, 
with wild forget-me-nots in bloom around us. Bob said, settling 
down in comfort with us all: 

“This is really memorable.” 


The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was somewhat memorable also! It was opened before the 
children’s and my arrival by the Prince of Wales, later short-termed 
Edward VII. The Prince wore Oxford robes and was preceded by 
a huge gold mace. Bob told us that the solemnity of the proceedings 
was somewhat marred by a comical incident: a young man on the 
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crowded, gorgeous stage inadvertently put his elbow on the organ 
keys. An inharmonious loud peal drowned every other sound. 

Besides the meeting, the storybook garden parties, and the sight- 
seeing, we saw our own Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn receive 
an honorary doctorate of science with great pomp and ceremony. 
Mrs. Osborn made us happy by carrying the flowers we had sent 
her. He said to me that evening in his warm, well-modulated voice: 
“I am so glad you and your husband have brought the children 
traveling. It is wonderful for them. I remember everything I saw as 
a child.” 

Bridling just a little, I replied: “It takes good hard work, Professor 
Osborn, to wangle it out of scientific salaries.” 

He drew me out about it, what we had done and seen and how 
we managed. Not many months later Bob’s salary was increased a 
little. 

The Royal Air Force gave a wonderful demonstration over our 
heads. Nose dives, spirals, loops, and flying formations were new to 
us then. I was thankful Bobbie had had his flying, otherwise he 
would have been in misery with longing. He said about it: “It isn’t 
that I don’t want to fly, Mother; it is just that I’m not eating my 
heart out for it the way I used to before I had a chance.” Years 
later he added, “Still, it was the high point of that trip.” 

After that, too tired for a restaurant, we picnicked in the garden 
at our rooms. Bob, unable to stand a separation, joined us, and we 
sat there, Bob and Bobbie at chess, Alison and Amos playing with a 
kitten, and I sewing, we five always with the feeling of a home what- 
ever country we were in. The need for us was to be together. 

Another day, Bob had lunch with Julian Huxley in a very ancient 
inn which they entered through a courtyard. We both later heard 
Mr. Huxley speak on “Animal Courtship.” 

Bob gave a spirited oceanographic paper on the Humboldt Cur- 
rent without using notes. I was told by several eminent men that it 
was the best paper in the section. He had been presented as a “geog- 
rapher who needed no introduction to geographers anywhere in the 
world.” 
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After the Congress, Bob went directly to the British Museum. It 
is hardly necessary to give the reason again. I took the children 
through the English hedgerows and rolling hills, past gardens, 
thatched roofs, stone churches, and marvelously named inns, to 
Stratford-on-Avon. We visited Shakespeare’s house and Anne Hath- 
away’s lovely cottage before joining Bob in London. At Paddington 
Station, Bobbie was missing. Our taxi driver looked patiently bored 
when we discovered my son, his hands in his pockets, holding up 
traffic, staring open-mouthed at his first hansom cab. 

I was not accustomed in those days to the harsh demands of 
Science, and I said in shocked dismay out of my delight in returning 
to London: 

“Not go to Westminster Abbey, Bob? You are here in London 
and not going there?” 

“T honestly haven’t the time. I need months, not one week, in the 
British Museum.” It was not only lack of time. The Abbey was not 
in his job’s line, though he went there with me for a few moments. 
He told me later: 

“The biggest kick of all in England was seeing in the University 
Museum at Oxford the actual Polynesian garments and weapons 
which Captain Cook brought ,back from his second voyage. One 
helmet of red-tailed tropic-bird plumes has faded white, but I would 


rather have missed any other one thing in England than have failed 
to see it.” 


Bob and I are older now. His career is established and he takes a 
little time for other things—architecture, history, pictures—which 
he, with his trained mind, enjoys. Yet he would always rather work 
on petrels. 

These many years later, when people come half around the world 
to see if one man alone created Oceanic Birds of South America, I 
have learned why even Westminster Abbey must be subordinate to 
such work as the naturalist’s. 

It means much loneliness for wives. One not only does not have 
him for sharing such experience as the Abbey, for theaters, con- 
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certs, and the like or in the evenings when he has to work, but one 
cannot have people in one’s home when there is any chance of his 
being busy there. I have had to ignore many friendships I would 
have loved, because he must have every quiet hour that can be man- 
aged. I guard him at my own expense, such as when a younger 
couple asked us to dinner. 

“Get me out of that,” said Bob, “I haven’t got the time.” 

So I declined, explaining, and asked them up to tea. Teatime is 
invariably our free time for our visiting. The girl, in a new dress, 
pretty as a picture, smiled up at her host: 

“Won’t you really come to dinner with us?” 

What man could say no? 

“But I have no time to go,” said he to me after she had gone. I 
declined again, and was far from popular in that young family, be- 
sides missing a pleasant dinner. However, as I have implied, my job 
is worth its exigencies. The changing kaleidoscope of visits in that 
job’s line is enlivening. My childhood friends in Providence—Bea- 
trice Spicer and the others, women whose minds are keen and open 
—give me needed roots. 

Because the museum in London was closed on Sunday, we went 
out of town for the weekend, to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gregory 
Mathews in Winchester. 

Gregory was one of the best companions and kindest persons on 
earth, breezing through life with a smile and a quip at every turn. 
His friendship came to matter to me, and I welcomed his short, 
thoughtful letters, which usually ended “Tell me about the children, 
and God bless you all.” But on that weekend he was Mr. Mathews, 
as I climbed up in the dogcart beside him. 

Bob spoke of what a great experience it was for us all to visit on 
an English estate where saddled hunters were brought out for. us to 
ride and Alison tried on the pink coat of the Master of the Hounds. 
She was too sore the next day to move, and I teased her: 

“Darling, you need never ride again.” 

“No, Mother, I must ride all the time to keep my muscles strong.” 

The boys got up early to milk the registered cows, but Alison, in 
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those days, was too grown-up for milking. She wore her new Paris 
dresses and was enchanting in her twelve-year-old charm. Gregory 
and Mrs. Mathews, Dulcie and Alister, took us to Winchester, with 
our children chatting the old English tales of Canute and King 
Arthur. It was a magnificent weekend. 

Yet there was war sadness at every turn. The War Memorial out- 
side Winchester Cathedral wrung my heart. Our friends, the Sclaters, 
had lost their two sons. Dr. Hartert, of the Tring Museum, had lost 
his only son. Everyone, everywhere we went, had suffered so much 
that it was desecration to speak of it at all. They went through it 
together, and lived on together. How monstrous that such experience 
can be repeated! 

We lived more English history, at Stonehenge, at Salisbury, in 
London, while Bob worked always on birds. People said it was I 
who worked hard over what I was trying to do for the children. 
Building our modern buoyancy on the foundations of yesterday 
seemed to present values worth work and lots of it. Nothing I have 
ever done in my life has been more pleasant than teaching my rollick- 
ing youngsters all I could glean of the past and the present of the 
various countries we found ourselves in. It did not injure vitality: 
in their thirties they are all three lively, vital, and modern. Was it 
the fun and the humor that kept them so natural? History and art 
are good games. I remember when we went to the Louvre and looked 
at some primitive pictures. The children wanted to giggle but 
thought they ought not to, so I said: 

“Of course laugh. The pictures are funny. They are only begin- 
nings.” 

So they pitched into everything, freed by their merriment to ab- 
sorb deeper values alongside. 

In England they argued how many copies of Magna Carta are 
extant: 

“T think there are three.” 

“No, I’m sure there are four.” 

Or on other fine points, Bobbie announced: 
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“And then, after he laid the cloak for her, Elizabeth had him be- 
headed.” 

“She did not,” stated Alison. “It was James who had him be- 
headed.” 


We returned to quaint Copenhagen and boarded our steamer to 
return to New York. When we arrived, our city seemed ugly, streets 
dirty, rubbishy subway with gum-chewing jaws hard at work. But 
when Ward and Dorothy Melville took us to “Wide Water,” later 
driving us home to our Crystal Brook, we knew we had reached the 
very best place in the world. 
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CHAPTE Z NINE 
Alison Writes a Book About Ireland (1929) 


“With all this travel, why don’t you have your children write a 
book for me to publish?” George Palmer Putnam asked me in the 
autumn of 1928. 

“I never thought of it! It is a wonderful idea,” I answered. 

“A dozen books are out in the David Book Series, each written 
by a boy who had had adventures. I would like a book by a girl. 
How old is Alison?” 

“She will be fifteen next May.” 

“Just right. Come talk it over.” 

Later, in his office, we opened maps. 

“She is in high school, George. Summer vacation is not long 
enough to go far from home. What about Ireland? It is full of fairy 
tales and castles and things that Alison would love. Two months 
there would give her time. An old friend has been wanting to spon- 
sor just such a trip.” 

It was one more wonder to happen in the family of a man like 
Bob. Yet it was I who planned the trip and arranged meeting the 
Irish writers—not Bob, though people gave him the credit. 

Alison had been seething with creative restlessness, which is by 
no means limited to adults. Even a baby feels it when he builds with 
blocks or creates his dream in sand. Alison had spent her life among 
people who did creative work. It was not strange that she wanted to 
try her own powers nor that she believed in them. Nor was it strange 
that she should cut her own path away from the one of paternal 
glory. I became her business manager, just as I had been behird Bob 
in his career. It had become my kind of job. I had always taken care 
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of my partly invalid mother. Then I became Bob’s right-hand man 
in more than appeared on the surface. On top of that I had three 
able children to bring up, so it had never been my habit to try to 
accomplish of myself. It was a mistake. My family had not permitted 
me to go to college, forcing me instead into a social pattern I neither 
liked nor was suited for. All this gave me particular sympathy re- 
garding my dear girl’s opportunity and her joy in it. 

The first essential for Alison was to learn so much about Ireland 
that she would be steeped in it to the extent that ink would flow 
when she arrived. I wrote to my uncle, Professor Albert K. Potter, 
of the English Department at Brown University, telling him the plan. 

“You know Padraic Colum, Uncle Bert. Can you put us in touch 
with him?” 

Alison won Mr. Colum. She won everyone as the plan, and later 
the work, progressed. She was a tall girl, with heavy yellow hair and 
blue eyes that missed nothing, completely natural and eager in her 
many interests. She had initiative, and still has so much that no one 
sees, now that she has five children of her own, how she catches up 
with herself. 

Mr. Colum gave me letters to the literary people in Ireland, and I 
believe he wrote of our coming and the reason for it—“A.E.,” Lady 
Gregory, Lennox Robinson, who is still our friend, and others. 

As I remember, it was Mr. Colum who gave us lists of books. We 
found James Stephens and William Butler Yeats on our own book- 
shelves, and added Gwynne, Lady Gregory, and many more. Books 
on Ireland lay all over the house in Bronxville. One had to move 
them to sit down. The Irish hero Cuchulain practically ate with us, 
drinking up the Bronx River at a draught, and Little People lived in 
our shrubbery. The four of us, who could talk brogue by inherit- 
ance, talked nothing else. It took me back to a time when Bob and 
I were engaged, and I said after some of his Irish nonsense, “Oh, I 
wish I could twist my tongue into that wonderful brogue.” 

Bob answered, “Take heart, mavourneen. Perhaps your childer 
will.” 

No subject could have fitted into our family as well as Ireland did. 
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Though Bob’s Irish ancestors had come to the United States in 
1819, and that background was well watered with Plymouth Cush- 
mans, a little of the green goes a long way. I myself had straight 
New England ancestry from 1636, with Yorkshire, England, behind 
that, the whole influenced by my lifelong hero, Roger Williams. His 
belief in the right and sanctity of the individual is born in the bone 
of every true Rhode Islander. The combination of my Rhode Island 
and Bob’s Irish has made children who want their own way in life. 
I don’t blame them—I want mine too. I have hated not having more 
of it. Yet New England conscientiousness holds one’s nose to the 
grindstone no matter how much skin is taken off. 

As I look back, it was a wonderfully happy spring as Alison, 
eyes shining, prepared for an opportunity which was a rare one. 
Bronxville is lovely in the spring. Forsythia lifts it off the earth 
to carry it on yellow clouds. Bob and I would wake up early and 
he would tell me what birds were singing up and down our tree- 
lined street, aptly named for orioles. The early-morning rush through 
breakfast to the car for school and train was fun. The next part 
of the day to count was the return from school. Amos used to 
slip in unseen by me, to pop up unexpectedly with laughter. 

Alison fell behind in Latin, which was no wonder in her zeal 
for Ireland. Yet when she said: 

“Mother, the Nibelungenlied is to be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on four afternoons. I’ve saved eight dollars to buy 
stand-ups for it. May I go?” 

I said: “And what of Latin, darling? Miss Penny would be shocked 
should I ask her to excuse you. She says you are six weeks behind.” 

“Mother, I have to see the opera. I'll guarantee to catch up on 
my Latin before the weekend is over.” 

I laid on dignity I did not feel and asked for the excuse for 
Alison to take the noon trains to New York. Definitely the school 
was shocked, but seeing my equanimity, the privilege was granted. 

The child went alone to her Wagner music. She walked on air. 
When it was over she attacked the Latin. She shut herself inside 
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her sunny corner room. The boys stayed outside. On Monday she 
was up to date in Latin. 

Children know their powers. 

When Alison’s birthday came in May, her grandmother sent her 
a bright red portable typewriter on which to write her book. 

She took her last examination on the 21st of June. That evening, 
after dinner, Bob drove us four to the dock. 

We had, as usual, tested out the stretching width of pennies. It 
had been figured that if we four crossed the Atlantic in tourist 
class, Bob’s ticket could also be squeezed out from our careful 
funds so that he could join us later for his month’s vacation. We 
did not know that the so-called tourist on the ship suggested to 
us was merely third-class quarters which had not been changed at 
all. It was terrible. I called the captain down and he agreed. Yet 
we simply could not spare the funds to pay the difference for four 
people in first cabin and for Bob’s fare too. The children did 
not tell me when they saw the rats. I could not hear them and am 
glad I never saw them. I struggled with the cabins and made them 
as decent as I could. There were no locks. From the dock I tele- 
graphed the insurance company for extra coverage. There were no 
closets. There were far from adequate baths and toilets. The food 
was passing good, and the stewards did their best in every way 
to help me and the children. The first-class stewards said that they 
were rather blind, doubtless under orders from the captain, so we 
went up there often. We were even shown a “secret passage” there. I 
remembered the talk in Oxford with Professor Osborn, wishing he 
could see what can be endured for a purpose. 

But the ocean, with its porpoises and whales and birds was the 
same under bright June skies. As always, we reveled in the winds 
and waves. It was not rough at first—the children said it was “only 
tippy.” The old pleasant words about my attractive children rolled 
in just the same. And our fun was just the same. Our companion- 
ship was merrier, if possible, because of the discomfort. What could 
be more joyous than a week at sea with one’s three happy children, 
with the knowledge that Dad would come in six short weeks? We 
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had parties by the dozen with the fruit and candy that our friends 
had sent us, sharing with people in first class who had none. 

The captain asked us to the bridge, where he promptly put the 
boys in irons as Captain Dexter had also done on the coast of Peru. 
Then he and they boxed the compass, and he blew the whistle of 
the steamer just for them, and he showed us charts. 


As we neared England, where we were to land, a radiogram came 
to me: “Meeting steamer. Spelman.” 

Mary and Henry Spelman had taken their five children to Europe 
for the summer. They drove to the dock at Plymouth, waiting till 
our storm-delayed vessel arrived. After all these years, their care 
of us floods over me in pleasure—an appreciation separate from 
the physical relief provided by the luxury and beauty of the 
medieval Tudor manor to which they drove us, giving us a peek 
at Exeter Cathedral as we hurried through its town. 

Throughout these days Alison was tapping the red typewriter at 
every spare moment. She began at the Statue of Liberty. I not only 
never had to urge her to her work, but I needed rather to hold her 
back. She at once showed an ability to clip the day’s doings, 
interests, and nonsense like cuttings from a newspaper, keeping 
them sorted in her lively mind till she had written them down. Her 
eyes and her thoughts darted to the mark in everything. 

When the plan had come into being, we had approached the 
Girl Scout officials. Alison had been a Scout for some time and felt 
that writing her book as one would add to her own pleasure as 
well as express her loyalty to the organization. Mrs. Hoffman, who 
was then president, sent Alison to the Girl Guide Authorities in 
London. It was for this reason that we had not gone directly to 
Ireland. Alison wore her uniform and was received first by Miss 
Hill, head of the Overseas Committee, and later by Lady Baden- 
Powell, Chief Guide. Bobbie, Amos, and I were included at a party 
given in Hampton Court by Lady Solomon. As it was intended for 
girls only, the boys were left in an adjoining room. Alison heard 
Lady Baden-Powell saying to everyone, “Come out and see those 
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Pine warbler feeding its fledgling: Providence, 1910 


TWO OF BOB’S BIRD PORTRAITS 


Antarctic skua: the Snares Islands, 1947 








The brig Daisy: No one 
I knew in Providence had 
sailed on a whaler 
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Ss SOUTH GEORGIA: 1912 





Grace Glacier, “ paradoxi- 
cally”? named, so Bob says 
in the Logbook 


Nesting wandering albatross, 
largest bird that flies 
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SEA-ELEPHANTS: SOUTH GEORGIA 1912 AND THE SNARES 1947 





Contentment 
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Alison, 1921 


Bobbie, 1921 








Bob interviewing a booby, El Muerto Island, 1925 


THERE ALWAYS WERE DOGS AND BIRDS AND THE SEA 


Grace at the helm, 1937 
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OUR HOME IN CRYSTAL BROOK 


Our path, with Sikh, whom Amos loved 


Our house on the bluff 
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Pelicans and cormorants nesting 1n 
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Children in the rigging 


Coasting down Andes in a hand-car 
SOUTH AMERICA: 1924-1925 


On the way to Cuzco, Peru, 13,000 feet above sea-level 








Our first flight. The tiny monoplane Lake Siljan in Dalecarlia 
had one engine and a “crew” con- 
sisting of the pilot 


EUROPE: 1926 


Eider duck on Stora Karls6 
in the Baltic Sea Razor-billed auk 
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Choya cactus Century plant Barrel cactus 


ARIZONA VEGETATION 


Prickly pear 





The packing of the birds 
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Sierd Rothschild, who collected 
the birds of the world 








Jose Correia making bird skins. Askoy, 1941. He and Bob and I 
sailed together in 1912 


HERE AND THERE 


Bull’s Island, South Carolina, 
Bonaventure Island off the 1944: Wild turkey tracks are 
Gaspe Peninsula the size of a man’s hand 
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The twisted trees with writhing Cape pigeon—a petrel common in 
trunks lying along the ground South Georgia and throughout the 
antarctic and subantarctic 


THE SNARES ISLANDS, 1947 


Your author and the penguins 











There is only one small cove for landing on these bleak, subantarctic rocks 


THE SNARES ISLANDS, 1947 


The men practically threw me to the sea-lions for good photographs 


By 
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lovely boys,” and Amos said to me later in a wondering way, 
“Almost everyone came to speak to us, Mother.” 

Bob and John Masefield had talked whaling in New York, the 
two holding up a long line of people much older than we were, 
who were waiting to meet him. So I telephoned him at Oxford and 
he said to bring the children out to call. He played with them so 
long, deaf to my words that we should leave, that I could see Mrs. 
Masefield, wifely lion-protector, hover nervously. He recited “Sea 
Fever.” Bobbie said later: : 

“You could just see that ship scudding before the wind, and the 
gulls wheeling!” 


After traveling through Wales and across the Irish Sea, we finally 
came to Dublin. The old geography was right, for “the ladies and 
the gentlemen in Dublin are the finest in the world.” 

The Chief Guide, Miss Mildred Poé, called with an armload of 
roses for our room. She took us to a friend’s for tea, in an old manor 
house where generations of baronets had lived. I said to lovely 
white-haired Lady Shaw, after drinking tea on terraced lawns and 
walking through the gardens: 

“I can never forgive Fate because my mother was not here with 
us today,” and she said: 

“Give her a salute from me. Tell her, too, that she and I may meet 
in another world.” I wonder if they met—gracious ladies of an 
olden type, exponents of a culture which is almost gone. 

With tennis and cricket and picnics, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
and trips, we began to know Ireland promptly. Alison always made 
time for her typewriter. 

I asked Lennox Robinson, Director of the Abbey Theatre: 

“What advice do you give for her book?” 

“Hands off. Leave her completely alone.” 

“I have to,” I told him. “I have never written a line in my life.” 

George Russell, or AZ., as he was called, told her to put in 
plenty of imagination. “At your age, Alison, you should be full of 
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romance.” He read to her from Standish O’Grady’s Flight of the 
Eagle for its unworldly flavor of Irish tradition. 

Our Irish friends helped work out an itinerary all the way 
around Ireland, sending us to places which were rich in folklore, 
in history, or in modern ways. Alison was so keen about her writing 
that I felt nothing that would help her should be left out. She was 
recounting snatches of conversation that gave color. Her memory 
and descriptive power were proving to be excellent. She included 
the boys’ funny remarks, to their delight. She would type several 
pages at once, then bring them to us to enjoy. Amos, particularly, 
gloated over every word, though all three of us were on tiptoe 
with excitement at her grasp of a job hardly expected of a girl just 
turned fifteen. 

Everyone was interested in the children and poured invitations 
on us. No one would believe in their ages. In Dublin a train 
conductor had blazed at me in anger when I offered half fare for 
Amos: 

“Isn’t he fifteen?” 

“He won’t be eleven till October,” I said emphatically. He was 
not far from my height then, and I am half an inch over five feet 
seven. He never stopped till he was exactly one foot taller than his 
mother. In fact, we later called Bob Jr. the “little runt,” as he only 
reached six feet two. 

I was busy. Planning the days of such a trip, with difficulties of 
travel in a harum-scarum land like Ireland, making every moment 
of our short summer count, following every clue to more material 
for Alison, trying to keep expenses down without missing anything, 
united to use up both time and ingenuity. No bus ever seemed to 
run when it was supposed to. Twice Alison packed for us all 
while I paid bills and we caught the bus on the run. At other times 
we sat on luggage by the roadside, waiting by the hour. We four 
made a team, co-operating in every way. The days were sunny 
and warm and delicious. The sea, from which we were never far, 
was blue and green and violet. The mountains were all the colors 
mountains ever tried to be. The streams were clear. Old castles, 
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ruined or entire, and ancient pagan towers added their charm to 
the utter beauty of the countryside that shaded from one kind of 
green into another. Alison said that castles “popped out of every 
hillside.” The white cottages, often thatched, had doors painted 
green. And everyone in Ireland was our close friend, from peasants 
who shared their potatoes and buttermilk, to professors, archaeolo- 
gists, priests, to grand gentlemen who, after showing us historical 
wonders, took us to mansions for tea where their ladies received us 
as if we were expected guests, and proud possessions from portraits 
to prize bulls were shown us, with gifts for the children. 

Mr. William Butler Yeats said to us later that “no hospitality in 
the world equals the American hospitality.” I could hardly agree, 
because of the Irish hospitality we were enjoying. 

The diorama of Ireland moved past us. Arklow, Gorey where we 
tried to find records of earlier Murphys, Lismore Castle, loved by 
my daughter, Mount Melleray Monastery, where Trappist monks 
took the boys and I could not get to them nor know where they 
were, the Rock of Cashel, caves here and there, and the Blarney 
Stone near Cork. One hangs out over space to reach up to kiss it. 
We decided with emphasis we would not bring Dad there when 
he came—his supply needed no addition at all. 

People were calling me “Miss” and when I asked why, I was 
told: “We say ‘Miss’ when we don’t know whether they are 
married or not, Miss.” “But she is my daughter,” I said. “Well, 
you look the same age, ma’am.” Wonderful land! 

Cromlechs, raths, Irish crosses, round towers, the marvelous tale 
of the work of St. Patrick, the lore of the waterfalls, hilltops and 
streams, the swimming at all sorts of places, and always the wonder- 
ful fun with the people, turned the whole summer into a beauty 
as real and as unreal as the fairies, which it took no effort at all to 
believe in. And Alison caught a real fish in a Lake of Killarney. 
It measured an exact seven inches, and was cooked for her breakfast. 


We were far out in primitive Dingle, beyond tourist routes, 
when the telegram came that Dad was in Cork and would meet us 
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that day in Killarney. He had expected to go first to England, 
but on hearing by wire from me as his steamer was leaving its 
Irish port that we were near by, he hustled his packing and practi- 
cally leapt from the steamer to the tender in the middle of the night. 
We had stayed till late hours that evening in a cottage with gay 
Irish dancing and jigs, and with fiddling, put on for our pleasure. 

I hired a car and when we reached Bob we found him asleep. 
Four of us on him at once disturbed his slumber quite promptly. 
We five were together again. 

Bob’s enjoyment at the rare vacation from work was wonderful 
to watch. The scenery was entrancing, the verdure interwoven with 
rocks on the mountainsides and the heather in bloom. The fox- 
gloves—or fairy fingers, as the Irish call them—were nearly gone, 
but a few were still left. Great fuchsia hedges make a riot of 
color in Ireland. Two-wheeled donkey carts, perhaps with a baby 
donkey alongside, were driven by sweet-faced women in shawls. 
Women always seem to be sweet-faced in Catholic countries. 

Bob and Bobbie went to England, while we three traveled on. 
We tried to talk in five-lined verse in Limerick. It is a nice town, 
with a castle, of course. It stands on the River Shannon, which 
was being harnessed to turn Ireland into an industrial country and 
give her prosperity. The poorer classes told us constantly they 
could not exist at all but for the money sent home from America. 

We met Yeats in Lady Gregory’s home at Coole Park. I had 
not expected to see him, so was surprised when a tall, distinguished 
man with a big shock of gray hair unwound himself from the depths 
of a couch and came toward me furiously: 

“I hear your daughter is writing a book—does that mean you 
are writing it for her?” 

“On the contrary, I’ve not written a word,” I said. “I’m follow- 
ing Mr. Robinson’s advice to leave her quite uninfluenced.” 

His fury passed at once. I laughed, and he smiled and we sat 
down, while Lady Gregory took the children into the garden. I 
told him of the books for bays by boys that had been published, 
mentioning how children love to read of other children’s doings. I 
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spoke of how his poetry had been part of our family life. His 
marvelous, large brown eyes were alert and warm as we talked. I 
had been told in Dublin that he was completely “unapproachable,” 
yet for three hours in Lady Gregory’s home he visited with us as if 
it was the only thing in the world he wanted to do. 

He sat with Alison and Amos in front of long French doors, 
telling them fairy stories till his two listeners were on the edges 
of their chairs. The three heads, oblivious to us two adoring women 
across the room, were almost touching, lost in the glamour and the 
wonder of his tales, and outlined against the glass and the trees 
outside. He took the children into the land of fairies with him as 
he talked, and they talked too, as though the three of them were 
in a world apart. 

Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats were amazed by, the fact that 
we three had walked the two miles from the village of Gort to 
Coole Park. They had thought that Americans never walked, and 
referred over and over to the matter, hardly believing that we 
planned to walk back. They did not want us to leave, and kept 
thinking up more things to show us, more subjects to talk about, 
more reasons for staying, so that my proper manners were overrun 
and we stayed on and on. 

At tea, in the dining room, with special Irish cakes, Yeats rose 
from his chair and acted the stories that he was pouring out to the 
radiant children. We five were at rainbow’s end. 


I have always been sorry that Bobbie missed that afternoon. He 
was in Birkenhead, England, at the Boy Scout Jamboree. He could 
not have gone with American Scouts as he was not fourteen, but 
had been taken by an Irish troop of three hundred boys from 
Ulster. Bobbie published the story in St. Nicholas Magazine. 

There were fifty thousand boys from all over the world, camping 
together in a great park near Birkenhead, talking a score of lan- 
guages. He had a good deal to tell us when he returned: 

“There was one tent to each patrol of several boys. We slept 
so that our feet came together at the pole in the center. You either 
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had to sleep with a whole lot of feet on top of you or else you 
slept on top of a whole lot of feet. It was wonderful fun. 

“Sometimes we played games, with two or three different nations 
speaking different languages. You’d think the Scots’ heavy kilts 
would keep them from being active but they were about the most 
active on the field. They had a wonderful bagpipe band. 

“Sometimes I wandered around seeing friends I had in different 
nations. Lord Baden-Powell told us that the Jamboree is a won- 
derful way to eliminate war and make friendships among the 
nations.” 

A telegram from Bobbie’s Scout leader thrilled me. 

“Bobbie fine. Everyone loves him. He is the life of the troop. 
William Liddell.” 

We three went on, stopping here and there, visiting ruins, joking 
at a cattle fair, and back to the fine old Standard Hotel in Dublin 
which Americans had not discovered at that time. We felt at home 
again, and Bob and Bobbie joined us for the enthralling Dublin Horse 
Show, where we, breathless, watched the jumping. The horses were 
magnificent. The Aga Khan, in purple Eastern clothes, gave out 
the prizes. I learned recently that Mrs. Roosevelt, with two of her 
sons, was also at the Show that year. 

We had seen half of Ireland. We could ride on a jaunting car, 
joking with our jarvey, and never even think of falling off. Ireland 
had sunk into us. We knew the Abbey Theatre and felt a kinship 
with it. Bob said, “The audience at the Abbey was distinctly one of 
the most cultured and sophisticated I have ever seen at the theater.” 

We had hung over the illuminated Book of Kells, and later saw the 
small stone cell where it is said that its creator worked. 

Alison has told the story of the summer so well I must not 
plagiarize. We were wondering for weeks what should be the title of 
the growing book. 

“You have written every which way, dear, of fairies, history and 
modern matters,” I said to her. 

My words solved the problem. The book at once became: Every 
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Which Way in Ireland, By a Girl Scout, Alison Barstow Murphy. 
The title was my only contribution to the book, aside from the 
itinerary. 


I have never seen Bob have more pleasure and delight than on 
the Irish trip. He had spent his week in England among the bird 
collections in the British Museum and with the British ornithologists, 
but in Ireland he was really far from work. He threw himself with 
zest into all we did and saw, as well as in our merry family life. 
He could beat the Irish at their game, as when he asked a boatman 
what his name was and when told it was Pat Lynch, he gravely 
said: 

“We have a French name too. Ours is Murphy.” 

The astonished boatman gasped and said: 

“But that is Irish, Sor.” 

He loved the way the Irish talked. I find his notes sprinkled with 
remarks he recorded, as when a jarvey said when asked his price: 

“Anything you want, Sor, and I'll take all you'll give me.” 

He recorded with content that though the country people had 
their hands out in the tourist centers like Killarney, none ever failed 
in courtesy if nothing was forthcoming. 

His spirit found its home at every turn, even to describing the 
“world’s most romantic cabbage field.” It had a round tower in its 
center, ferns and lichens on its walls of stone, a wrought-iron 
entrance gate, a shower of blue and red fuchsia, and behind the wall 
a misty mountain forest. He loved the places where there were “no 
houses, no parallel roads, no sign of man’s disfiguring hand—all 
glorious and primeval, as though no trireme had yet found its way to 
Hibernia,” where “the only visitors today seemed to be the coots 
and swans.” 

He wrote of changing weather: “Nobody minds the Irish rains 
that come and go like fleeting changes in the expression of the 
sky. Rains are a fleeting mood, rather than a misfortune or dis- 
comfort. You are prepared for them and you expect them. If they 
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are no less wet than other rains, they at least seem warmer, softer, 
friendlier, with a promise of the sun’s smile the moment after next.” 

Again: “The pastures and coppices between the mansion and the 
river and on down toward the lake are fascinating terrain. All the 
country is filled with birds, and there is something —— in tree 
or vine or flower or stone or mere at every turning.” 

We watched a dipper, or water ouzel, in the Gap of Dantas 
its white breast shining out from under an overhanging rock in the 
stream. We came in close before it flew away. 

Bob wrote on: “No part of the Temperate Zone that I have seen - 
has such a lush and equatorial appearance as Ireland. It is the northern 
rain forest comparable with southerr. Chile, even though most of the 
forest long since disappeared.” Bob has never been to southern 
Chile, but his knowledge of nature is complete for every corner of 
the earth. There is not an island that he does not know in even more 
detail than the general ecology of mainland environment. 

“After dinner,” Bob’s notes run, “we packed up for our trip 
around Ireland, and started off towards Howth, the alluring promon- 
tory that one sees to northward upon entering the port of Kings- 
town. The dirtiest canal in the dirtiest part of Dublin was not with- 
out its touch of glory as we rolled over the arched bridge, for there 
on the black water were five snow-white swans.” 

Certainly the land of his forebears was “home” to my Irishman! 

“We put up at a not uncomfortable pub, with a grand beery smell 
for no charge at all, at all” made a sentence of one kind of local 
color near a different type: “Irish skies are often gray, but are never 
dead. The leaden and purple clouds mingle forever with the white, 
yellow and pink, and the whole firmament churns about to let 
filtered sunlight or star peep through the changing rift.” 

Nothing portrays Bob better than these Irish notes, through 
hundreds of pages. There is but little reference to his family. He 
took us four for granted, as a happy part of himself, but not of our- 
selves. Though with us and of us, merry, and pointing out ‘to us 
the wealth of his keen observations seen at every turn, still he was 
apart, always has been and always will be. To survive as an individual 
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one’s self must also grow somewhat apart, no matter what the 
warmth of feeling, and keep that fact, to some extent, a secret. The 
lesson was a hard one for me to learn, with blistering ramifications, 
making a subtle problem. But in Ireland, in 1929, in warm joy, there 
was no worry over subtleties. 

It was at Tara that we had great fun racing over the hillside 
shouting “The Harp that once” and following dimensions of the 
Hall, whose foundations still exist in parallel lines seven hundted 
feet in length. 

At Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” we borrowed a copy of his 
poem, reading it aloud near his “spreading tree,” which proved to 
be an ash. 

From picturesque Galway, we made pilgrimage to Knock, where 
tinkers in a brawl presented a prospect of bloodshed, and on we went 
to stony Connemara with its color and its charm. Everyone was 
speaking Irish. 

And then we went to Aran. Half the ocean birds of all the world, 
it seemed, led our tumbling vessel to the little islands. Nothing 
describes their allure better than Alison’s poem, published in S¢. 
Nicholas after our return: 


Far Away 
The Aran Islands 


Three lone, gray islands, 

Hid by soft, gray mists, 

In the wild, gray, Atlantic— 
Islands with mystical Irish names. 
Innishmore, 

Innisheer, 

Innishmaan— 

Isles of the mystical Firbolgs 
And banshees of tragic foreboding. 
Rocky, poor, untilled— 

Three gray islands in a gray mist. 


A note, with the poem, explained that these islands off the coast 
of Galway are the wildest, most primitive part of Ireland. It was 
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there that we talked with people about fairies as naturally as we 
usually talked of birds. “They are the size of a three- to five-year-old 
child, ma’am,” I was informed in quiet certainty. 

Alison has told the Aran story exquisitely in her book. Bob pub- 
lished “The Timeless Arans” in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. I will leave the matter in their sure hands, merely adding that 
while on the Arans our Irish trance became complete and we became 
a part of Yeats’s wildest imagery. Pat Mullin, friend and guide 
throughout our stay, in jaunting car or curragh, at a wedding or 
beside the ever-pounding ocean, was the natural bridge to lead 
us out of everyday into fairyland. John Synge was hardly needed, 
though we read him avidly. 

Women in red and men in blue, cottages stocked with matchless 
luster pitchers, beautiful horses and not a saddle on the island for the 
galloping bareback riders, merry women putting their best shawls 
and skirts on me one afternoon for fun, boys in red petticoats 
to fool the Devil lest he snatch them, unite in memory to take us 
back to Aran. 


Traveling means leaving. We returned to Connemara. Through 
wild scenery following the shoreline as closely as we could, we drove 
north to farthest Donegal. Sometimes we lodged in comfort, some- 
times the beds, as Bob said, were “relief maps of all of Ireland.” 
Once, after crossing eerie moors at night, we put up with some 
honest women “who thought they ran an hotel”—quotes from Bob. 
They gave our tired selves tea and eggs and bread. In the bottom 
of the egg-bowl was the wartime slogan: “Are we downhearted? 
No!” We actually saw the crossing from “Slieve League to Rosses” 
which is spoken of in the poem “Up the Airy Mountain.” Finally 
we came to Ulster, where we missed the signs in Irish that one saw 
in the Free State. A large family named Cunningham matched Free 
State hospitality. But Belfast was too modern. Our hotel porter 
scoured the town to find the jaunting car essential to our last move 
to the steamer that would take us to Quebec. We had started Irish life 
on a jaunting car in Dublin, to which I held in frantic fear of falling 
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off. Finally, one was found in Belfast and we rode, laughing, to the 
dock. 

The voyage was rough. Alison finished her long manuscript 
propped with pillows in her upper berth, pounding on her type- 
writer. Never will I forget her slow and quiet smile when she lay 
back in peace and said, “I’ve finished, Mother!” 

The following spring saw the little book in print. 

I often wonder now whether I did right to let her do it. Her rest- 
lessness passed off to some degree, but she had matured beyond her 
high school mates. 

“I think boarding-school would be good for you, Alison,” I said. 

“I don’t want that, Mother, too many things go on at home. I 
don’t want to miss the people who come here.” 

The “many things” were due partly to our travel. Wherever we 
went we met people, and of course many visited New York, com- 
ing to our home. I have often served tea to half a dozen nationali- 
ties at. once. 

Shortly after our return, AL. himself came to New York. When 
he dined with us, he drew Alison’s portrait on the fly-leaf of my 
copy of her book, as we drank our coffee in the paneled study 
that we loved. 

Earlier, Roald Amundsen had come. From the station, he had 
called on Bobbie in the hospital when he and his appendix parted 
company. I remember how the nurses peered as Amundsen walked 
down the halls. To Bobbie, that illness meant a hero. 

Later at dinner, the arctic explorer’s great laughter zoomed to the 
roof—a wonderful man, who so soon met his death in a great hero’s 
way. He went to the arctic to rescue his enemy, and lost his own 
life in the magnificent deed. 

Publishers, scientists, authors, and artists poured into the house, 
as well as our neighbors partly because of our wide-flung adven- 
tures. Our Society of Woman Geographers, whose members have 
covered the globe, came for lunch meetings, Alison joining us. In a 
lull in my mother’s illness we planned a house-warming to show 
off the new wing she had built for herself on our house. 
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“What percentage will come?” I was wondering, and was told: 

“At Christmas, at short notice like this, not more than a third 
of the people you ask will be free.” 

Thinking that fifty would make a comfortable group, I sent 
cards to three times that number. Over a hundred and forty ap- 
peared. I predated our “Eleanor” by serving tiny hot dogs. The men 
gobbled them up, but a few of the women were shocked. 

No wonder Alison liked it at home! She had her own parties, 
of course, many of them, when we kept out of the way. 

Roughhousing with Dad was a frequent occurrence. To escape 
while Dad and the dogs and the children were rioting I would climb 
up on the oak chest I had carved when a girl. Did this kind of 
childhood help the vitality that was background for Alison’s book? 

There were quieter times. There always was music. One spring, 
Alison built a wild garden full of anemones, Dutchman’s-breeches, 
jacks-in-the-pulpit, and more. When life pressed too hard, as it 
does once in a while—and the heart did its aching, lilacs leaned 
toward one in beauty and comfort. 

Years later, when Alison and Frank were living on their farm 
near Yale, I said to her: 

“Tt is amazing to me, dear, how you have taken on this farm work.” 

She answered: “It was you that gave me adaptability. There is 
no other thing that is better to give to a girl.” 

Perhaps the Irish trip was, in part, responsible. Yet it seems to 
me that the many things accomplished by my daughter come from 
Alison herself. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
Those Great Wide Open Spaces (1930) 


For years Bob had been plugging on his great lifetime work, 
Oceanic Birds of South America. Gathering together such enormous 
material, much of it from the inductions of his own mind, made me 
think of the concentration of the monk who worked lonely in his 
cell on the Book of Kells, year after year passing with but few 
pages done. Each line was drawn and probably redrawn many times 
till each was exactly right, and then the blending colors were added. 
Time cannot be checked in the absorption demanded by such tasks. 
No creative work of any kind can be done on schedule, whether it 
is supreme art or a scientific book. One page of the Book of Kells 
may have taken months to execute, and the next page may have been 
finished quickly. The person who becomes involved with a creative 
job also becomes identified with something in the cosmos which is 
beyond himself. 

Bob worked on ocean birds till he held their oceans and their 
islands over all the world within his hand—a job that took far more 
than a year or two, which took also a phalanx back of him for help. 
He could not have done the work had he had an ordinary tempera- 
- ment. To live with birds and in their company he needed to be free 
of people, as he has been and as he is. It was essential for him to lose 
himself in birds so that he has said repeatedly, “I like birds much 
better than I like people.”* Of course! Had he liked people better he 
would have followed quite a different sort of profession. He likes 
people he can talk to, which is natural, but people themselves have 

* I have just found an ornithologist who likes people better. “I wouldn’t have 
thought it of him,” said Bob. 
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but a hazy meaning to him. Because he could not be a bird but was 
a human being, he doubtless needed me as bridge. No matter how I 
bruised myself against the wall that his science built, so very cold to 
live with when one is warm and hungry, I knew my role in growing 
clarity. Many people saw it. Many missed it, sometimes humorously. 
The group of friends who, though giving opportunity, were not 
digestible, said to me in conclave: 

“We hear you help him. But we can’t see anything you do. Are 
you his stenographer?” 

It was lucky I was speechless, for we spoke a different language. 

Besides such failure to understand in what ways a man may need 
his wife, they also missed the essential value of a good secretary who 
is far more than a mere stenographer. A good one has the gift of 
understanding a man’s ability no matter what may be his external 
padding. 

The manuscript for Oceanic Birds was growing, and for several 
years Bob did not go on any expedition. It was during that period 
that we took him along with us. He had enjoyed the weeks in 
Ireland. Happy with us four, in country where each day brought 
new experience in natural history, he was free from his own de- 
mands, and was relaxed. 

The following spring, after Ireland, I asked the children: 

“How many states of our own country have you each been in?” 

Alison counted nine. Bobbie counted eight. Amos, who had 
traveled south to Nassau with me one winter when we had both 
been very ill, counted eleven. 

“And how many foreign countries?” 

“Can we count Belgium? We slept through it on a night train,” 
said one. 

“Still, we were in it, weren’t we? That makes fifteen—five on the 
South American trip; England, Wales, and the Irish Free State, three 
Scandinavian countries, Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
with Nassau extra for Amos.” 

“You left out Canada, and that makes sixteen.” 
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“T think we should see more of our own country on our next 
travels,” I said. 

“But would that be traveling, Mother?” they asked dubiously. 

“Of course it would, and you'll love it,” I said. “We'll motor- 
camp to Arizona! You just wait and see, you three young know- 
nothings—you'll be surprised!” 

The camping appealed—they had slept on the ground at every 
opportunity all their lives—but such a trip, compared to foreign 
travel, sounded drab to them. 


By the following October they were where I had wanted them to 
be, absorbed and happy in the fascination of the beauty and the 
background of our own United States. In eleven weeks the history, 
the topography, the natural history, the Spanish and Indian lore of 
the Southwest, and the loveliness of our varied scenery had sunk into 
them and made them such Americans as they had never before been 
Americans. They understood love and pride of country as they 
understood love and pride of family in an affection which in no way 
interfered with the understanding of other people and of foreign 
lands. They were, and are now, I hope, citizens of the world, yet 
bearing with them the American tradition as Americans. Boasting of 
our country is not loving it. Carrying in one’s self the knowledge 
of it in quiet pride, and accepting individual responsibility to do our 
country proud, is true patriotism. It is little more than a half cen- 
tury that our frontiers were officially declared closed and we, each 
an individual in the mass of her citizens, have together created the 
personality that is America. 

We parents were turning a near-tragedy into adventure by pro- 
posing such a trip. Bob Jr. had developed severe sinus trouble. The 
idea of a possible complication of deafness was ghastly. One can 
stand agony for one’s self, pushing it down and more or less beating 
it into subjection, but facing it in a lively, able boy of fourteen was 
another matter. 

The doctors offered scant help so long ago. Finally the word came 
from Baltimore’s distinguished sinus doctor: 
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“If the boy goes to a dry climate for a year or two, he will come 
through.” 

I studied up ranch schools. They were too expensive. We were 
using our scientific income to live on at home. The idea popped: 

“If we spend our home allowance on a motor camping trip, we 
can take care of Bobbie without an extra penny spent, not to speak 
of all five going traveling again!” 

The words had hardly left my lips before the plan took shape. At 
the same moment a new school starting in Colorado Springs offered 
huge scholarships to Bobbie and to the sons of four other intellectual 
fathers. I wrote nervously to Baltimore for advice about the climate 
and joyously received the word: 

“If preceded by a summer in Arizona, Colorado should turn the 
trick for Bobbie.” 

Green lights were qn for us! 

We turned our Ford in for a station wagon, and in September 
turned the latter back for another touring car at very small expense 
on each transaction. We put a tent on one side of the engine and a 
duffle-bag of blankets on the other. Bob had a food box built, glori- 
fying the plan of the chuck box used on prairie schooners in the 
early times. When we let down the back of the car, I raised the 
front of the food box, disclosing shelves of groceries and a nest of 
pans. Then we lifted it down, let the legs slide into place, and sat 
around it for our dining table, on our small folding stools. A gaso- 
line stove did such cooking that Bob said all summer: 

“There never were such meals on a camping trip as those you 
two girls provide.” 

Breakfast began with fruit and hot cereal and continued through 
bacon and eggs. Lunch was a picnic, with salad and sandwiches. Din- 
ner was big and inclusive. Between meals there were fruit and sweet 
chocolate, nuts, crackers, and figs. It was not much trouble with five 
of us busy, and I think we enjoyed every bite. The fresh milk all 
the way was wonderfully good. We had a small icebox for it and for 
butter. 

One suitcase for each, with easily managed summer clothing, a 
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small khaki dressing case apiece, each with its own hook installed 
in the car, a canvas folding washbowl with soap and towels, and we 
were neat as pins, staying so on our many thousand miles. I do not 
know the mileage. I have no record of the trip except the letters I 
wrote home, and the photographs Bob took during the first half, 
when he was with us. As Bob was apparently particularly occupied 
with his offspring, nearly all his photographs are captioned “Alison,” 
“Bob and Amos,” “Our Three,” with a few of me and a very few 
of the landscape, the last usually being background for the children. 
Nothing was outside the children’s eagerness, whether they galloped 
by on horses, studied bats and snakes, gobbled up the history of the 
East and then the West, proved their good marksmanship on small 
game for our larder, raced each other swimming at every water- 
hole or river, grabbed a passing game of tennis, made friends with 
every human being on our route, or hung over pictographs carved 
out in the Stone Age. All of this was to the tune of nonsense led by 
Dad. The four of them were so lively it was a job to get them fed 
and into bed, to get the car packed and our clothes washed. Some- 
how we moved along toward the goal of health for younger Bob in 
Arizona. Yet at every other moment Bob would stop the car, and 
out they streamed to see a bird. Bob built up for them that summer 
such a groundwork of natural history as is wealth for all their lives. 
I like to think that in whatever pain has come to them or will come 
they have resources which brings not only soothing comfort but 
renewal of a person’s strength to take it. For ten weeks we lived in 
literal fact in and on our Mother Earth, removed from everything 
material, drenched in the changing beauty and the mental challenge 
of the actual earth. For nature is the cornerstone of life. 


It was early day on the first morning when I awoke to utter 
comfort and content. Those who have never slept outdoors have 
hardly lived at all. Freedom from walls, the gently coming light and 
color, the dawn wind’s touch, the leaves’ soft motion, the comfort 
of one’s blankets, combine in a well-being which creates a state of 
happiness enfolding soul and body. 
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Bob lay asleep beside me in the car, each of us on an air-filled mat- 
tress. I could see the row the children made on their cots at the 
opening of the tent. I floated to the sky in delicious lassitude, then 
came to earth with a sudden chuckle which woke Bob up. 

“What is the matter, Grace?” he growled. 

“I had been romanticizing till I suddenly realized that this field is 
just outside a humdrum modern city full of big hotels. Doesn’t it 
seem odd to you to camp like this near Philadelphia and not far from 
New York?” 

“No,” he said, and went to sleep. Neither did the children think 
of inconsistencies like that. When they awoke the fun was on—as 
well as breakfast. 

We went to Valley Forge, thinking of cold hungry soldiers and 
of the power in Washington and in Tom Paine, the pamphleteer, 
that held them on the job. We went on to Gettysburg and Lincoln’s 
ageless words. It is too much a tourist center there, but the story 
of our Union held together in its strength cannot be impaired. 

Barbara Fritchie’s old gray head seemed to lean out of an upper 
window as we drove through Frederick. She may not have been 
an actual person, yet had there not been plenty of gray heads and 
yellow and brown and black ones, ready to show defiance for the 
sake of our flag, there would not be such an America for us to travel 
freely in to-day. 

We went on to Harper’s Ferry, which is beautifully preserved in 
its quiet fields and hills. We talked of John Brown’s courage. The 
Three had read and reread John Brown’s Body by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Our country’s shrines make loyalty a conscious, living 
thought. May the spirit of our freedom never fail, for it is only in 
such freedom that man’s development to better life may warm 
increasingly the heart of God. 

In the Shenandoah, Daniel Boone’s tall ghost swung across a 
river on a grapevine swing, and we saw the ghosts of the thwarted 
Indians. We climbed below the earth to the fairyland of caverns. 
Mark Twain knew the magnetism that caves hold for boys, but he 
left us girls out, which Bob did not do. - 
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“There’s a gnome,” I cried; “they always live in carved-out palaces 
belowground.” 

“Mother’s off again,” said the children, teasing. 

Back in sunshine, there were birds with Dad. Alison and I would 
call our three when the chops were done. No answer. After minutes 
she and I would make them out at a distance, flat upon their backs 
beneath a tree, glasses trained on one small bird aloft. The way to 
birdmen’s hearts is through binoculars, not through a frying pan. 
Yet when they had returned, telling us the bird news, the chops 
would still be warm and very welcome. 

“Swell grub,” said the boys. 

“Never saw such food,” said Bob. 

Eggs were 25 cents a dozen and milk 10 cents a quart! 

The three “men” worked hard enough to earn good meals, pitch- 
ing camp and breaking camp each night and morning. The work 
was fairly portioned and fairly shared.* No grumble echoes down 
the years. I hear only laughter and good talk. Whether it is a prairie 
schooner or a motor going west, traveler’s days take on a pattern. 
I rejoiced that we did not have the money for trains and restaurants 
and inns. Our naturalist gave us wealth as no one has in other com- 
pany. It seemed as if there never had been such a trip nor would be. 

In Kentucky, “Old Black Joe” himself was sitting in the sun out- 
side “My Old Kentucky Home.” It is a beautiful mansion built of 
English bricks in 1795, filled with antique furniture. The ancient 
white-haired Negro inclined his head toward us with the old 
courtesy of the tradition of the South. I would miss him should I 
return, for he cannot have been there for these many years. Per- 
haps he has found a heaven where the spirit shining through an old 
man’s eyes counts for more than does the color of the skin. 

Not far away, Lincoln’s birthplace became tangled with ornithol- 
ogy, for Bob found a summer tanager and took some close-up snap- 
shots of it. No boy who grew up in the little log cabin, now 

* Amos says now that he and Bob would set up the tent in ten minutes, and 
then have a race to blow up the two air mattresses—and that Dad was too busy 
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impressively and beautifully preserved with strong enclosing walls, 
could have failed to know the summer tanagers about him, so I think 
we doubly honored Lincoln. What a conservationist he would be 
were he alive today! 

“The Mammoth Caves of Kentucky have haunted my imagination 
since my earliest days of school,” I told the children. But we had 
small knowledge of them and were amazed to find that many trips 
at various levels were offered, each one taking three to seven hours. 
We chose the deepest one and scrambled through the bowels of the 
earth 380 feet below the surface. A boat carried us on a subterranean 
river through dark, black, vaulted caverns. 

At the entrance to the cave, cold winds had nearly knocked us 
down. We each carried our own lantern. The Shenandoah depths 
had given us fairyland: this gave us Wagner’s music frozen to a pat- 
tern of its greatest chords. 

When we came out it was raining. We hunted until we found an 
empty cabin. It was really empty, having no furnishings at all, but 
we had our own, so spread them out. 

In the morning, after walking in early sunshine to a river for a 
swim, the boys tried another cave, while I found a woman who 
would wash our clothes. She lived in an old Kentucky “dogtrot” 
cabin, consisting of two small cabins connected by a covered open 
space. It is a picturesque habitation such as I have seen nowhere 
else, though there may be similar ones somewhere. It was neat and 
clean and the woman was humorous and talkative. As I was turning 
the car to leave, a child ran out to bring me a forgotten handker- 
chief. 

The ferries in Kentucky were as interesting as the dogtrot cabins. 
We would drive to the river’s edge and honk. A tiny craft would be 
pulled by ropes across the stream. Driving onto the platform, which 
usually held one car at a time, we were pulled to the farther shore. 
I hope there are such ferries now. Kentucky seemed deliciously Old 
World. In one town we could not even cash a traveler’s check, 
because no one had ever heard of them. 

In Tennessee one afternoon we stopped at a farm and asked where 
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we might camp. The farmer pointed out a wooded hill. The children 
slept ten and a quarter hours on the ground just inside the tent, 
without stirring, except that Amos wriggled his sleeping bag half- 
way out of the canvas cover. Bob and I slept nine hours under the 
trees, then lay still in the early flickering sunshine watching birds. 

The farmer brought us fresh-laid eggs and milk and buttermilk. 
Breakfast was fun, sitting on our little chairs around the stove and 
table under the branches—very simple, yet immensely thrilling 
because of being out-of-doors. We wondered how we could endure 
living indoors again. “Mother,” said Alison, “you look twenty years 
younger already.” So there lies one other road to youth! 

Bob skinned a red-headed woodpecker which had been struck and 
killed by a car. The boys swung on a grapevine. Later Amos, clad in 
one small garment, sat for an hour on a stone in the middle of the 
brook, throwing pebbles as if his life depended on it. I darned stock- 
ings, and Alison went off to buy a chicken. 

She returned, gingerly holding a live one by the legs. It had cost 
forty cents. 

“] asked for a chicken and when the farmer brought it out like 
this I did not see anything to do but take it,” she said, half laughing, 
half chagrined. 

“We can’t exactly eat a live one,” I said. “Dad will have to kill 
i 

In the meantime, the boys grew fond of it and said they could not 
eat it anyway. Yet it seemed hardly feasible to carry a farmyard in 
the station wagon. 

The deed was done behind a tree. 

‘R. I. P.,” we murmured, later enjoying an excellent supper, the 
boys eating their full share. 

Crossing the Mississippi at Memphis into Arkansas, Bob remarked: 

“Soon we will begin to come to the Open Spaces.” 

“The Great Wide Open Spaces, Dad?” asked Bobbie. 

“No, no, a thousand times NO,” said Bob, “they are still far away. 
First we come to the Open Spaces,” he stated with pomposity. 

At that moment we saw a whole family of bobwhites. My human 
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family shot out of the car to see the birds. When Alison came back, 
she brought me wildflowers none of us knew by name. 

Our camp in the Ozark Mountains was situated at the grassy and 
wooded bend of a clear brook, a third of a mile from a primitive 
and kindly farmer and his family. To wake up in the Ozarks to the 
sound of tinkling water, the moon filtering through the trees, seemed 
the very essence of the romance of camping. To lie there at dawn, 
talking about the birds around us, then dashing into the cold brook 
for an early bath, was delight completed by the farmfolk bringing 
fresh-churned butter, milk and cream, and eggs and vegetables. The 
little barefooted girls coming down the path were beautiful. Mildred 
brought us blackberries in a pail. 

“Mother sent you these, ma’am.” 

I gave her ten cents as I thanked her. 

She returned the dime, saying: 

“Mother said they’d be a nickel, ma’am.” 

I convinced her that she must keep her dime. 

The neighborhood children took our children to their swimming 
hole “down the road a piece.” Bobbie told me recently that he fell in 
love there with a girl named Violet Murphy. Almost as important as 
the love affair were the games between American children from 
different backgrounds. 


Our goal lay far ahead. With birds to watch and ever-hungry 
young ones to be fed, our mileage was very low. We drove on- 
ward through great clouds of dust into Oklahoma, crossing the 
Great Central Plain. 

“Are these the Great Wide Open Spaces, Dad?” the boys asked 
Bob. 

“No! No! A thousand times NO!” thundered their father. “These 
are the Wide Open Spaces, nothing more.” 

As we could look for miles in all directions, we wondered just 
what lay ahead. 

“Bet he won’t say the whole of it unless we go to the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean,” said one boy to the other. 
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Bob heard them and again thundered: 

“No! No! a thous— By Jove, there is a scissor-tailed flycatcher, 
the first I have ever seen,” and raising his binoculars, he forgot his 
nonsense. 

I think it was in Oklahoma City, with its beautiful homes and 
parks, where we saw a relief map of the United States, showing 
exactly the kind of country we had been through and were going 
through. We traced our route from New York to Arizona, with par- 
ticular attention to the Mississippi Valley, as well as to each moun- 
tain range. 

Once, after a long hot day, when we had missed our route, I said 
firmly: 

“No camping—beds and baths tonight.” 

In the brick cottage we found and rented, we announced: 

“You boys will have to sleep together.” 

They growled. I scowled, so quickly Amos said: 

“Tm not thinking of myself, Mother. I’m just afraid I might pull 
the covers off Bobbie.” 

The young scoundrels giggled half the night, and were still 
asleep at the shamefully lazy hour of half past six. 

Our companionship was the best part of the trip. Camping entails 
steady, heavy work, but no one ever shirked. If anyone felt ill, he or 
she grinned and did as rnuch as could be done. A cut finger meant 
binding it up and forgetting it. Everyone ate what was offered, 
whether it was the canned milk Amos abhorred, which we used 
but rarely, or the oatmeal Alison hated. 

The routine was well established. The children unpacked and 
lighted the stove while I prepared the food. Then the boys helped 
Bob set up the tent and cots while Alison helped me. Interesting 
talk ran steadily about the birds, the mammals, the trees, or the 
geology. One night when neither hill nor tree cut the wide skyline, 
we lay in a row outside the tent and Bob talked of the different 
constellations. My heart was singing as I thought and wrote the 
next day: “No three kids ever had better luck in a dad.” Lying on 
the wide flat Panhandle, studying the stars, almost feeling the 
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earth’s turning in space because of the level infinity about us, we 

five were amalgamated anew into the unit of a family. It can 
never be broken, no matter what the distance or differences, no 
matter what the joy or pain. Only death can end it. 

Bob was well rested, and enjoyed our days together. When we 
were tired, his nonsense made us laugh. His powers of observation 
as he drove astounded me. Watching the road, he still could see 
new birds and plants on every hand. 

“Tourist, pity us. We have to drive these roads every day.” So 
read the sign at the Texas border. Cars skidded in the deep gumbo. 
It took hours to get through. 

While crossing the Plains we talked of early pioneers, and of 
how slowly oxcarts moved, and of how much water could be carried 
in them. We had learned that water was the important thing in life. 
Our desert water bags had long been hanging on the car doors, 
where evaporation kept their contents cool. We had made dry 
camps, with no water except what our buckets held. One morning 
I had a teacup full for dishes. Bob could not shave. We washed our 
hands in the same water. The children had never realized the need 
and comfort of plain ordinary water. Bob and I had learned the 
truth of thirst in Mexico fifteen years before. 

In one such camp, with the necessity of hurrying ahead to refill 
the buckets, Bob appeared from nowhere as a private Fashion Show. 
We have his photograph: “What the well-dressed explorer will 
wear”: shorts, a belt with gun and sheath knife, binoculars, dark . 
glasses, gloves, a dark bow tie on his bare neck, and nothing else. 

It was good to come to know the Plains from their very surface. 
I had loved the sea and the mountains, and thought flat land would 
be stupid. To see horizon all about one, to look at a small house 
a little way ahead and then measure five full miles* before we 
reached it, to see cornfields half a mile in length and breadth, and a 
perfect half sphere of the sky, united to give a satisfying bigness 


* Bob says, “I doubt if one can see a little house for five miles,” yet I am 
sure the measurement is correct. 
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to the universe, a spaciousness as when one breathes in deeply, as 
if the universe were breathing deeply, much at ease. 

As the time passed, however, we grew weary of flat land and 
were glad, through a long wonderful afternoon, to come gradually 
into country broken by mesas and full of color. We camped in the 
shadow of a mesa, a great panorama spread before us, juniper and 
cactus growing around us. The air was exquisite—soft and warm but 
not hot. It seemed as if there were no human habitations, till we 
saw, far off below us, little Mexican adobe huts. The roofs were 
held down by heavy stones, as in windy Andean valleys. A hundred 
miles or more ahead we had seen our first blue Rocky Mountain 
Range. We had passed villages over fifty miles apart. Our com- 
patriots, whose votes were just as good as ours, here spoke no 
English. It seemed a foreign land, yet it was our own beloved 
country. And Bob at last announced with solemn condescension: 
“Boys, you may now say the Great Wide Open Spaces.” It seemed 
high time! 

Letters from home awaited us in Santa Fé. We heard that Bob’s 
movie, The Bottom of the World, was opening in New York. We ex- 
pected it to make our fortune. The less said now the better, for 
we never had one penny from it that was not owed for costs. It 
was a good motion picture and was widely shown. We were always 
thinking we would make our fortune, but we have not done so yet. 


In Santa Fé we rented horses from Dave Steel, an escapee from 
Hollywood who was six feet four, powerful and handsome, in purple 
shirt, ten-gallon hat, and chaps. The picturesque, exotic city, with 
friendly Indians at our doorstep, and their pueblos near, con- 
vinced the children that seeing our own land was travel of a most 
intriguing kind. 

There were hardly any other “foreigners” at Cochiti at the Corn 
Dance. A more colorful proceeding could not be found. The audi- 
ence, in brilliant blankets, was as fascinating as the dancers who 
climbed up from the sacred kiva and danced throughout the adobe 
village to the beauty of their rising, falling, rhythmic music. They 
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danced and prayed for rain in the glaring sunlight. We slipped 
out to our car for lunch. Returning, they were dancing, dancing 
on, dancing a religious rite as they prayed and watched for rain. 

Clouds gathered, and rain fell. 

We could not believe it. We told the story as incredible coin- 
cidence. Each person to whom we spoke of it as a marvel answered 
factually: 

“Rain always comes. It never fails.” 

Farther along on our Western way, high atop a butte, with a wide 
colorful horizon and strange far-off mountains, we discovered 
ancient cliff dwellings and pictographs made on the rocks by pre- 
historic Indians. We picked up shards as commonly as pebbles on 
a beach. Alison laid a dozen on her lap, wishing she could reassemble 
them into their original pottery. There were also stone foundations 
of dwellings. 

The Indians’ tools were made of diamond-sharp petrified wood, 
which lay over the countryside, not at all confined to the area 
set apart as a National Monument. Outside that area we picked up 
several pieces of the beautifully colored heavy agate. There is no 
other petrified wood of such varied hues known in the world. 

Inside the Park, a ranger, Mr. Frank Pinkley, guided us to newly 
discovered pictographs not at that time open to the public. Bob’s 
knowledge always wins us privileges like that. Mr. Pinkley said that 
because he had to spend so much time trying to pour a gallon of 
information into one-pint minds, “It is good to meet five-gallon 
minds now and then’”— a pleasant compliment. 

The rock paintings were in almost inaccessible places among 
the cliffs. We climbed fearfully to see them. They were lively pic- 
tures of animals and hunters—even in such dim history human 
nature was very much the same as now. 

The limestone cliffs had eroded into queer shapes. There were 
many slender columns, each with a balanced rock on top. Great 
petrified trunks lay everywhere. The children stood against them to 
find that diameters were often wider than they themselves were tall: 

We were armed with good knowledge when we camped on the 
butte that night, discovering ancient treasures by ourselves. 
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Every morning Bob said to the Three: “If you break camp 
quickly, you may have some target practice.” The butte was a good 
spot for shooting. 

A boy of fourteen with his first beautiful rifle liked nothing 
better. The Three were splendid shots. They had always handled 
guns, with two strict basic rules laid down by their Father: 

The first: Never point even a toy gun at anyone. 

The second: Any gun you pick up is loaded until you open the 
chamber and look. 

Bobbie made his first kill, a rabbit on the top of a high cliff. “Ate 
him that night at supper,” he reminded me recently. 

Years later, during World War II when he, a doctor, was on 
the Army Range one day with a contingent from camp, his. fingers 
felt the old itch, and he shot for record with the troops. The result 
was that he wore on his uniform throughout the war his badge of 
expert marksman, with several bars, and palm, a decoration won 
but rarely, I am told, by medical men. Alison and Amos are as good. 
They doubtless look back now and then to early shoots at paper 
plates in our progress west in 1930. 

To remind us, probably, that we were naturalists, not archae- 
ologists, Bob found a nighthawk’s nest with fluffy speckled babies 
in it. Their color and immobility gave them such protection that if 
we looked away we could hardly find them on turning back again. 
We held them in our hands, then put them down in exactly the 
same spot. It is not right to move baby birds from their positions 
because the parents find the nests by a sense of locality. 

Bob showed us where the desert bats spend their days in a deep 
crevice among the rocks. He reached in and pulled one out, handing 
it to me. It did not like to be disturbed in daytime, so bit my 
finger viciously. 

We could not tear ourselves away, there was so much to see. The 
country in the Southwest is so full of wonders that I cannot tell a 
tenth of what we saw. It was itinerant education not only for the 
children, but for all. 

“There’s the turn to Meteor Crater; we must not miss it,” Bob 
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said. “A giant meteor crashed to earth about fifty thousand years 
ago and left quite a hole.” 

We learned later that the “hole” is a mile wide and six hundred 
feet deep. There was a house in the bottom. We walked wonder- 
ingly on a little path along the rim as Bob talked about meteors. 
It was not a pretty place, but it was interesting. 

We camped among the desert plants and tried to learn their names 
—giant cactus, barrel cactus, cholla, palo verde, ocotilla, mesquite, 
and a host of others. We saw little owls and desert quail, and many 
prairie dogs. Bob watched for roadrunners, telling what fascinating 
birds they are: 

“We should see our first one under mesquite or an ocatilla. Watch, 
kids, it will be a lovely sight.” 

We watched for hours but saw none. As we approached a town at 
sunset we came toward a horrid dump. Tin cans seemed piled to 
heaven. But we had to look at it, for out of its ugly sides a dozen 
roadrunners came hurrying. Bob was sad. 

“T did so want you children to see so rare a bird in a pretty place.” 

Turning north at Flagstaff, we camped among tall pines in pour- 
ing rain, with jack-rabbit stew for supper made with rice and onions. 
Our tent was snug and dry. On through the colors of the Painted 
Desert we traveled up to Tuba and more Indians and dinosaur tracks 
at Moencopi Pueblo, finally turning south toward the Grand Can- 
yon. The Nava-Hopi Road, car wide, scrambled up the sides of cliffs. 
Below, cars upside down and rusty showed that some drivers had 
not made it. The scenery was gorgeous. In the worst places, as we 
climbed, one of us would walk ahead to see that no car came down 
while we were making a steep grade on a narrow ledge with no 
protecting wall, but we met only three in sixty miles. At times there 
was no road at all, but only rock. There is plenty of adventure in 
these United States! 

The Grand Canyon experience was perfect. We rode on mules 
down the Bright Angel Trail for seven miles between the five-mile 


wide Rims. The mules hung their heads over the precipice at each 
tortuous, steep bend. 
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I liked best our picnic supper on the Rim at sunset, looking into 
unmatched grandeur slowly changing color in the twilight shadows. 
How difficult it is to share the emotion and the joy that beauty 
breeds within one! If I should be bedridden in old age, I could 
reconstruct glorifying beauty that I have seen. Not only the Grand 
Canyon, not only Chilean lakes and Andean heights—for I’d not 
forget the lady-slippers in the woods at home. There would be ten 
billion pictures to turn back in my mind. 

Bob was about to leave for home by train. We hurried south to 
Tucson to see the university and San Xavier Mission. We spent 
the last days on the Santa Rita Range Reserve south of Tucson, 
coming in fifteen miles on a wheel-track road that dipped in and 
out of dry washes and wriggled over gullies. Young biologists showed 
us the wildlife that abounded there. They caught a rattlesnake and 
extracted its venom by making it strike at a handkerchief. The wide 
hideous jaws, open at a big angle, were a pictured definition of the 
unpleasant word “venomous.” The poor snake wanted to escape 
more than he wanted to bite. Big jack-rabbits, with enormous 
translucent ears, ran in all directions, and we saw deer, gophers, 
squirrels, and the desert birds, also finding a cactus wren’s nest. 

“Tt is here that we must see a Gilra monster,’ Bob announced. As 
it turned out, I was the only one to see the creature. Before the 
others could answer my shout, its black and orange slithering length 
was out of sight. 

We ran the children into Mexico for lunch to add another country 
to their list. 3 

“That makes seventeen,” they gloated. 

“Only, Mother, I wish the customs man had looked us over as we 
came back. It is not exciting always to be trusted. How did he 
know we had no drugs or liquor?” 

Bob left, and we were lonely. 


I drove nearly four hundred miles to Prescott, over more narrow, 
edgy roads in gorgeous canyons, through deserts, forests, past some 
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copper mines. We slept beside a lake and swam both night and 
morning. 

The fortnight in a little cabin friends had found for us outside of 
Prescott was delightful. There were parties, beaux for Alison, and 
horses. Bobbie was on horseback constantly, taking long rides alone. 
The horse he rode opened the gate latch with his nose, then turned 
around and swung it closed again, finally pushing it to latch it. 
I had forgotten that amazing animal till Bobbie recently wrote 
me of it, and again in thought I saw our cabin in the pines, near the 
gate beside the road, and my boy up on his horse. 

Alison broke two toes in the swimming pool. She was game. When 
we drove to Montezuma’s Castle, she left her crutches at the ladder’s 
base and climbed the cliff’s face to the cave dwellings on hands 
and knees. The performance was a new one to the startled guides. 
The boys brought up the crutches and she did not miss a thing. She 
never does. No wonder one beau became a bur! When she and I 
went to women’s parties, he took the boys on tramps. Daughters’ 
beaux are pleasant assets. When we left, he drove with us through 
Oak Creek Canyon on to Flagstaff—marvelous forests, fearful tracks 
called roads. I did all the driving from Prescott to New York, be- 
cause of Alison’s broken toes, and because the boys were too young 
for licenses. 

The rodeo out-of-doors in the ring of mountains was far from the 
stage-set kind at home. It was fearful, wonderful and thrilling, 
with wildest riding cowboys up to wildest antics. We were on edge 
watching it for two whole days. 

We could not leave the Southwest without a visit to a pueblo 
on top of a mesa. On the journey out, the roads to Acoma were so 
deep in mud we turned back soon after starting in. It was drier in 
late August, so leaving Route 66 at Winslow we drove in the 
seventy-five miles to Walpi—a Hopi pueblo on a mesa. It turned 
out to be a side trip with a vengeance, for at every quarter mile or 
Jess there was a deep dry wash to plunge into, cross and struggle 
up the farther bank. Muddy water filled the last and deepest one, 
as we neared the pueblo. I could not see and so blew out a tire. Hav- 
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ing passed almost no human being all the way, it was fortunate to 
find two government men to help us, and to show us our only 
chance to buy more gasoline. The terrific going had used it fast. 
We were told to drive across the inner desert to an Indian school, 
where we would find better going on the return to 66 at Holbrook. 

The mesa road to Walpi climbed 512 feet high above the desert 
floor. The flat rock on which the village was built was long ago worn 
smooth by centuries of feet in moccasins. We were alone there 
among the Indians in their homes, far away from tourist trade and 
centers. They were reticent and quiet as we walked about, but not 
unfriendly. 

It was dark before we reached the reservation school. The people 
were surprised to see a woman and three children appear from out 
of the desert, still seventy-five miles inside the wilderness. 

“We'll keep you overnight,” they said. 

“We can’t stay, thank you. I have to leave one child in Colorado 
and get the others back to school outside New York. I must return 
to Route 66 tonight.” 

“Not without your supper, Mrs. Murphy. It is ready now.” 

We ate it at long tables with the children, starting back by seven. 
The road was not much better than the other. I had to watch each 
foot of it to avoid a crash by spilling over the rim of one of dozens 
of dry washes. An Indian on horseback loped by in the dark. I wore 
Bobbie’s hat and tried to look more virile than I felt. Down to the 
bottom, up the other side, level road a way, down to another bottom, 
up another side, a short piece of level road, down, up. I thought the 
seventy-five miles would never end. But we came out at Holbrook 
at half past ten, and found a splendid cabin for a long and quiet 
sleep. Walpi and the eerie wilderness were worth every moment of 
our fifteen-hour day. 

Leaving young Bob at Colorado Springs was the first break among 
our children. The school was beautiful, built of soft red adobe 
in the Hopi style of architecture on the wide rolling green plains, 
not far from the sudden rise of the mountains. His three seasons there 
gave him splendid health, turned him into an expert on skis, crys- 
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tallized his love of music, and started him toward Harvard with a 
scholarship. 

Before we left him at that first hard parting, I drove the children 
to the top of Pikes Peak, they urging me up the grades and leaping 
out to fill the boiling radiator. We were told we could not do it 
in a Ford, which made our doing it an extra lark. 

And then we said good-bye. I believe I managed smiles. A woman 
‘needs her sons near by, and a woman’s grown daughter is so close 
inside her heart that the very closeness and the constant caring must 
be kept a secret. 

Nature set to work to distract my lonely thoughts. One cloud- 
burst followed after another as we crossed Colorado. The roads 
were flooded in every hollow. I drove in water above the hubs 
over and over. In one such place, with water almost to the floor 
of the car, the engine stalled. The swirling stream seemed to be 
rising. Amos waded back for help. Suddenly the engine sputtered 
and choked and gargled into motion. I not only slowly, slowly 
urged our car along but also pushed another car that was completely _ 
waterlogged. Poor Amos had to wade a long way to reach us, but 
he did not mind. 

Most cars gave up, turning around and going back. Three of us 
kept on. 

“You are the only woman on this job,” said Alison. 

A fat man, driving one of the two other cars, kept his weather 
eye out for our welfare. He needed to reach Chicago and I needed 
to reach New York. The hurry made us friends, And then we came 
to a washout twelve feet deep. Railway men on a handcar saw 
our distress, helped us up on the main-line track after setting signals 
to stop any trains that might be coming, and showed me how to 
drive over the ties on an open trestle above the turbulent water. 

The first cottage we came to looked like a mansion in heaven. 
When we learned that it was rented, I said to the owner, “Can’t you 


possibly murder the people and let us have it after what we’ve been 
through?” 
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“What!” he shouted. But Alison gave me away by laughing. In 
twenty miles we found our beds. 

Another time we came to mud on a hill and it took us over an 
hour to do five miles. We skidded from one side of the wide road 
to the other and thought we would end upside down in a ditch. 
That was in Missouri. 

I tried to talk nonsense to keep up our spirits and finally said: 

“Next Saturday if we reach Bronxville, we'll crawl into our own 
beds and stay there.” 

“But, Mother,” said Alison, “you promised us you'd take us right 
out to Crystal Brook.” 

“I didn’t know what this trip would be like. If this car really gets 
us home, I shall sacrifice it to the gods in thankful ceremony.” A 
Ford station wagon in 1930 was very unlike our streamlined cars of 
today. 

When, after several overnight stops with friends or with cousins 
and after enduring a still bigger cloudburst, I drew up to the 
Museum on time, I slumped over the wheel. The children found 
Bob, and he drove us home to our bluff. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Moving a Museum (1932) 


It was not for years that I was to begin to think it might be pleasant 
to sit down now and then. Perhaps eventually I may return to the 
ways of long summers in New England in girlhood, reading and 
dreaming on pine-needle hillsides over the pine-edged lakes I still 
love, books chosen through some passing fancy instead of through 
pressure of a definite subject. 

Life at home continued absorbing to the exclusion of a free 
moment during the busy years following the long waiting for Bob 
to return from South Georgia. Activity is delicious. It is easy to 
learn to catch the short nap that keeps one able to be up and off 
to whatever is calling. 

It was quite in order that Bob came in one January evening in 
1932 saying, “I am sailing for England two days from tomorrow. The 
wonderful Whitneys have bought the Bird Department practically 
a whole museum and I am to be sent over to get it.” 

His eyes were so dear as he said at his leaving: “I will think 
of no one but you.” - 

Bumptious young rascal! There were so many girls in his letters, 
I followed him over as soon as I could, two months later, in April. 
His ways have always reminded me of Rebecca’s remark in Sunny- 
brook Farm about her pink parasol: 

“It is the dearest thing in life; but it is a great care.” 

I wondered if Rebecca had married an Irishman, applying the same 
thought to him as to her pink parasol. 

The errand that was taking Bob to England was one no other 
ornithologist had ever been given to do and few could have done. 
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Through the generosity of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and her 
family, Lord Rothschild’s collection of birds comprising nearly two 
hundred and eighty thousand specimens, situated at Tring, Hert- 
fordshire, England, had been bought for our Museum. Dr. Leonard 
C. Sanford engineered the sale with essential tact. The transfer 
affected personalities on both sides of the Atlantic. Obviously our 
gain of an unequaled collection was also an unequaled loss for the 
British colleagues. There could easily have been hard feelings and 
seriously impaired relationships. 

Such unpleasantness was happily avoided through the courtesy 
and good sportsmanship of the English gentleman, united with the 
eager desire for harmony expressed at every turn by Dr. Sanford 
and by Bob. There could not fail but be a shock at the announce- 
ment of such a sale. The Rothschild Collection had been the chief 
source of study not only for British ornithologists, but also for those 
on the adjacent Continent. It was taken for granted that the birds 
would eventually go to the British Museum. Besides being the most 
representative collection ever made of birds of the world, it con- 
tains type specimens obviously impossible to replace. 

Fortunes in England were depleted in the 1930’s. Even a Roth- 
schild felt the pinch. The Baron needed money. He approached 
various English sources without finding an opening. The sale of 
his most readily negotiable asset—his birds—was completed. Dr. San- 
ford and Bob caught the first boat to England. I have heard that as 
Lord Rothschild lay dying five years later he expressed the wish that 
he could buy his collection back. 

Bob’s three tasks were to catalogue the collection, to oversee the 
packing and shipment of its precious components, as well as to be the 
ointment to salve the gaping wound left by emptying Tring Museum 
of its most famous treasures. This involved not only keeping the 
friendship between British and American scientists, but also help- 
ing Lord Rothschild to maintain his own status in a situation where 
he at first received heavy criticism. 

Lionel Walter, Lord Rothschild, had founded the Zoological 
Museum at Tring in 1889. He planned and directed field work all 
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over the world though he did not himself take much part in it. The 
collections included not only birds, but also mammals, reptiles, 
insects, and much else. There is even an enormous and unique 
collection of fleas which have been of great value to the medical 
profession. In 1950, it is being catalogued in Tring by the world’s 
expert on fleas, Dr. Jordan. 

Scientific men gravitated to the welcoming cabinets at Tring, 
which is only thirty-five miles from London. That anything should 
interfere with the almost sacred opportunities to be found there was 
unthinkable. The personal fortune of Lord Rothschild poured into 
the development of such a laboratory for natural history research 
may have reached half a million pounds. It was without doubt of far 
greater magnitude than the large price paid for the birds, the 
amount of which has never been disclosed. In the financial changes 
of this century, it is not strange that part of the great sums spent 
on developing the Museum required to be retrieved. The Whitney 
family was generous, as always, and even declined to take advantage 
of a lower exchange on the British pound which went into effect 
during negotiations. It is due to the Whitney family, financing such 
purchases, building the Whitney Wing, sending far-flung Pacific 
expeditions, giving financial help at every turn, that our Bird De- 
partment in the American Museum of Natural History is unequaled 
in scope, attainment, and collections. 

The Tring collection supplemented the former American Museum 
collection in a remarkable way. Our cabinets held North and South 
American birds, with many more from Polynesia and from various 
oceanic areas. Tring brought us birds from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It brought us the greatest series in 
the world of birds of paradise, Hawaiian honey-creepers, and six 
thousand American hummingbirds of many kinds. It brought us 
examples of extinct birds, including a great auk, and another series 
of our own long-lost passenger pigeon. Even a partial list of locali- 
ties represented reads like the pipe dreams of avid travelers: Russia 
and Persia, Morocco, Abyssinia, the Sahara, Central China, Formosa, 
Japan, the Chatham Islands, the Philippines, the Sunda Islands includ- 
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ing Java, the Andes, the Orinoco Region, the Galapagos, and back 
to Argentina. In every spot in the world there are birds. Lord 
Rothschild played such a game in his gathering as no wealthy man 
had envisioned before. Think of a mind that plans ownership of the 
birds of the world! Think what such a collection has meant, still 
means, and will always mean to the student of birds! Shipments had 
poured in from everywhere, with Lord Rothschild, Dr. Hartert, 
and Dr. Jordan hanging over them in excited joy as a mixture of 
English and German expressed their delight. We could not fail to 
regret their loss. Neither could we fail to realize what it meant 
that our beloved Museum should harbor such treasure. The study 
collections of every museum are not only the cornerstone of every 
exhibit in every department, but are also the foundations of 
knowledge. 

Bob told me that when he first stood in the bird halls of the 
Museum at Tring, he was appalled by the prospect of his job. Tiers 
of covered wooden trays in alcoved cases twelve feet high filled 
two very large rooms and two smaller ones. An overflow stored 
in chests filled a big basement. 

Bob actually inspected every one of the two hundred and eighty 
thousand bird skins, listing each skin both for the catalogue he was 
creating and for its place in the hundreds of boxes and cases that 
were used as containers for the long trip across the ocean. He held 
almost every bird in his hand. Four men -worked under him for 
nearly four months. The packing was a perfect, well-ordered job. It 
had to be, for the process of unpacking in America would put the 
collection into utter confusion if the packing in England were not 
done with meticulous care. How many people are there in the world 
who would have known so many birds—the families, the species 
and forms with their Latin names? Thousands of them were not 
named at all because a name on one label sometimes served for 
a trayful. Thousands more were not fully labeled. Throughout the 
job, Bob called it his liberal education in ornithology. He worked 
ten to twelve hours a day, as well as on most Sundays. He had to 
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keep ahead of the men by finishing his part in time to give them 
the birds to pack. 

Through the first weeks, complete secrecy regarding the sale was 
maintained. It was not only far from pleasant for Bob to feel among 
his London friends that he was playing a double role, but also the 
anxiety regarding the announcement of the sale hung over him in 
heavy suspense. 

Vast quantities of cases, boxes, paper, naphthalene, cotton, excel- 
sior, pins, and so forth were ordered. Many of the birds were 
wrapped in old wartime editions of the London Times. Now and 
then a man, newspaper in one hand and a bird skin in the other, 
would remark that he had been in “that battle.” Bob said the work 
went quicker when sheaves of Dutch papers were being used. 

The first consignment of forty cases containing about thirty- 
two hundred small, easily-packed specimens was ready February 13. 
Bob arranged consular invoices and insurance under British law, 
with the help of an attorney. He enjoyed going to Lloyd’s. 

February 15 was “a hard day, with five of us handling huge 
birds, such as all the world’s pelicans, and keeping ahead of two 
carpenters making cases.” There was no “melting away of the stuff” 
as yet. The collection was “still terrifying in its magnitude.” By — 
February 20, fifteen thousand, three hundred and eighty-six birds 
were “in their coffins,” Bob working at top speed to go over and 
list every skin before it was given to the packers. Sometimes the 
lights were out before he returned through the black streets to 
his rooms at night. How maddening it must have been to a lover 
of birds to have to hurry through such quantities of rarities without 
stopping for study or for pleasure! 

“Hundreds of kinds I have never handled nor even seen before, 
and now they all go through my fingers as I write down their 
names,” he told me. “Of course the water birds of all the world I 
know, but the land birds are largely new.” The interrelationships 
fascinated him, such as the fact that a nuthatch from Corsica belonged 
to the species canadensis. 

He reported that “ten thousand birds passed through my hands 
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yesterday.” Later: “I have finished the Passeres except for the 
crows, lyre-birds and a few other families of large size which are 
separately stored.” “All the small birds, and even hawks and pigeons, 
are piled in from one to six layers deep in the trays here at Tring.” 
When he asked for a hawk from one of his British packers, an 
auk would be brought to him! 

Before April, two hundred thousand birds had gone. Miss Thomas, 
the librarian, shook her head sadly: “The glory of Tring has de- 
parted.” We felt that the hearts were torn out of the guardians, 
though they did not complain. But a whole new opportunity for 
work in ornithology was on its way to the American Museum. 

At last the announcement of the sale was made on March 9 to 
the combined membership of the British Ornithologists’ Union and 
the British Ornithologists’ Club at the annual meeting and dinner. 

The blow was tempered almost at once by an understanding of 
Lord Rothschild’s position, and by expressions of sportsmanship and 
good will. Bob, on behalf of our Museum, gave full assurance of 
every possible kind of help regarding the loan of material for study 
as well as quarters and facilities within our Museum. He made state- 
‘ments regarding the care that would be given the collection in New 
York, and of the meticulous arrangements that had been planned 
for easy access to the birds. He at last could tell his friends of his 
utter misery at his enforced silence during his first five weeks in 
England. 

- One of the British ornithologists told me personally that not any- 
one would ever forget Lord Rothschild’s generosity over the years, 
and that when the excitement was past business would go on as usual, 
with the matter forgotten. Gaps had, I understand, been left in the 
national collections in expectation of the Tring birds. Work was 
started promptly to fill such gaps. Later, after the Second World 
War, ornithology came back to Tring, with the International Wild- 
life Research Institute making its headquarters there. 

The only harsh criticisms seemed to have come from lesser known 
amateurs. The real ornithologists and museum men in other branches 
of science accepted the situation. The top men in our science are 
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always like that. I have lived among them now for forty years and 
have found a close association based on high and generous purpose. 
They stand by each other. Few naturalists ever expect to have much 
of any money, consequently they do not think in terms of money. 
They delight in giving each other opportunities for either scientific 
or financial advancement. There is very little quarreling among them. 
They are a happy, generous, kindly group of men, freely sharing 
their knowledge with each other as well as with the world. 


Lord Rothschild was again in fine spirits. I had met him in Copen- 
hagen in 1926, and was looking forward to seeing him when I 
joined Bob in Tring for the second half of his absence from New 
York. 

Bob told me: “You will see him, but don’t expect to be asked to 
his home. Many have hoped for that but almost none of the visiting 
scientific people have been entertained. He lives in Tring Park 
with his mother, his widowed sister-in-law and his niece.” 

Two or three days later I was out walking, and saw the Baron 
coming toward me. He was a man no one could ever forget. Bob 
called him “a funny, kindly old Santa Claus,” with his smiling eyes 
deep in big rosy cheeks, his bald head, thick white beard, and 
ponderous bulk. He was six feet four inches tall, about four feet 
across, and seemed to be a good many feet around. He wore loud, 
richly woven tweeds, generally of rather large black and white 
check. His bowler hat came down to his ears, as if, said my husband, 
“someone had hit it with a brick from the rear.” His overcoat fell 
to his ankles, like a gigantic bathrobe. And the power of his big 
personality enveloped the whole of him in such manner as to en- 
thrall one. 

He stopped and shook hands, as we had seen each other several 
times in the Museum. 

“I want to thank you, Lord Rothschild,” I said, “for letting us 
walk through your gardens and the wonderful moss-grown paths 
and your park. It means so much to an American like me to see a 
bit of England in such a way.” 
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He was pleased and we chatted. He raised his funny black hat 
and was gone, leaving me with a warm and pleasant feeling of 
courtesy. 

The following day Bob came in excitedly at noon: 

“Lady Rothschild has asked us to luncheon!” 

We could not believe such good fortune. On the day of our luck 
we two walked along the stately drive to the great mansion and 
were ushered in by servants in livery. It is a dream to me now. 
I cannot remember details, for they unite in richness and mannerli- 
ness which slip into place with thought of French kings and their 
courts. The great polished table shone bare in a huge room with 
a carved ceiling which seems in my memory to have been as high 
as the firmament. Soon after the perfectly served luncheon, Lord 
Rothschild and Bob walked back to the Museum. Lady Rothschild 
kept me with her half the afternoon, showing me the treasures of the 
family, including her exquisite collection of snuff boxes. I suppose 
it is now in the British Museum. 

It is said that their residence had been built up from an ancient 
royal shooting lodge. Legends of King Charles and Nell Gwyn 
still cling to it. Tring itself is a small market town set among green 
fields and beech woods in the Chiltern Hills. Its quiet existence 
dates from the days of Alfred the Great, but history adds that a 
Roman village may have stood on the same site. The road along 
the face of the hills was the ancient Ickneild Way, which seems to 
be traceable both to the Saxons and to the Romans. 

Throughout the year the chimes of Tring, in the old tower of the 
church, ring out the hours, with their halves and quarters. 

“A watch is only an ornament in Tring, not a necessity,” said Bob. 

We stayed at the Rose and Crown, an old hostelry which was 
“warmed” in winter by a tiny grate in the dining room. When the 
hearty English motorists, cyclists, and bikers stopped for their meals, 
at the end of an hour the icicles would be as long as ever on the 
whiskers of the dogs crouching behind their chairs. Bob bought 
woollies, and continued to freeze. But after I joined him, his and my 
teas in our paneled bedroom before our own little fire were teas to 
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remember, with fresh April watercress and good English bread and 
butter. 

We frequented the antique shops. Bob bought me a pair of tall and 
noble Jacobean steel candlesticks, which stand by me here as I write. 
Long walks in the hawthorn-edged lanes and the hills of Tring Park 
gave us English birds. A kingfisher of dazzling sapphire might flash 
by, while the air rang with the chorus of finches and skylarks and 
wrens. Bob saw and identified one hundred kinds of birds. 3 

He set me to work in the Museum. I made out the genus index 
of his seven-hundred-and-forty-page list of the collection, and helped 
with the handling of the birds. The best thing that happened to 
me was the letter Bob wrote to our Museum director, which I did 
not see at the time: 

“It has been a great thing for me to have Mrs. Murphy, for, 
aside from personal considerations, her diplomacy and her wide 
acquaintance and warm friendships in England have gone far toward 
smoothing out the ruffles caused by the transfer of the Tring 
collection.” 

It was farfetched of Bob, but it was a medal sculptured in gold 
for his wife! 

A round of parties began the day of my arrival with a tea out- 
side London, where the garden was filled with primroses. A few 
days later Lady Smith-Woodward had a small dinner while Bob 
attended a men’s dinner before addressing the Royal Geographical 
Society. Later we visited the Smith-Woodwards in Sussex, seeing 
the actual pit in which the skull of Piltdown man had been found. 

Lord William Percy wanted Bob to go over his collection of 
ducks in Alnwick Castle in Northumberland. We hired a car, 
pocketed our red drivers’ licenses, and drove almost to the Scottish 
border. 

Lord William’s nephew, Lord Hugh, now Duke of Northumber- 
land, but then a boy in his teens, took me over the castle and down 
into the dungeons, showing me masonry dating from William the 
Conqueror’s time. He and his brothers had played scenes from 
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English history all their lives in those dungeons. Pride of his long 
ancestry and his country crept into his voice as he talked. 

Before leaving England in June, Bob gave a dinner to his ornitho- 
logical friends. Lord Rothschild sat at his right, and Dr. Percy Lowe, 
head of the British Museum’s Department of Birds, at his left. The 
guests stayed late. A few came to speak to the women, my guests, 
in an adjoining room. The big work was over. Many of the birds 
were already in New York. The human side of the transaction was 
full of encouragement. 

We were at home in time to welcome Alison from her first year at 
Vassar and Bob Jr. from Colorado. I drove to Lakeville, in Con- 
necticut, for Amos, who had spent the two months of my absence at 
Indian Mountain School with Francis Riggs. Amos later fulfilled his 
mighty vow of growing as tall as Mr. Riggs. Both of them are six 
feet seven inches and a half. They have exchanged notes on where 
they can buy pajamas big enough to grow in. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
More or Less at Home 


There were no long trips for nine years following Tring, except 
that Bob went to the Ecuadorean coast again in 1937 to continue 
his South Pacific ornithological and oceanic work. 

I cannot remember any loss from lack of far-flung journeyings. 
There were scores of short trips. We took the two boys to the 
Gaspé Peninsula, seeing gannets as well as some of the same birds at 
Bonaventure Island which we had seen at Stora Karls6 in the Baltic 
Sea. 

Amos and I dashed west by car to see Bob Jr. graduate from 
Fountain Valley School and to attend a concert in which Bob Jr. 
sang. We two explored Colorado while Bobbie took college entrance 
examinations. We brought him home through heat above a hundred 
degrees, with his two pairs of skis tied to the top of the car to the 
mystery of the people we passed. We were traveling in my mother’s 
big old Franklin. I replaced a worn tire for a less worn one for 
which I paid fifty cents. On the way home I had a marvelous time 
with the boys at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

I saw they were laying their heads together as to how to get me 
on the fearful roller-coaster. So I suggested we go. Not for years did 
I admit to those imps that the experience had been poison to me. I 
had been through with roller-coasters for some years. 

At about the same time, Alison met Frank Mathews at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the American Ornithologists’ Union. It was held in 
New York, consequently Bob was running the meeting. 

“What on earth shall I have happen after the dinner?” he groaned. 
“It must be something clever and they have had about everything.” 
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“You have a daughter taking Dramatics Production at Vassar. Call 

her up and get her to put on a play for your party.” 

He was at the telephone before I had finished and came back filled 
with his and Alison’s plans for a take-off on ornithologists. 

I said to Archer, our houseman, over the dishpan as I walked 
through the kitchen: 

“Here I’ve solved a problem, yet Mr. Murphy and Miss Alison 
have taken over as if I did not exist.” 

And he, up to the elbows in suds, quoted to me: 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.’ ” 

Alison’s professor, Hallie Flanagan, excused her from other work 
in order that she might write the play. It shows a daughter’s delight 
in her dad’s job. It was given as a production of the Vassar Experi- 
mental Theatre: Follow the Swallow, or Bird-Hunting from Then to 
Now. It covered the ages with its first scene laid in Greece, where 
the historic chorus is brought on the stage wailing “A.O.U.! A.O.U:! 
A.O.U.!—letters which can sound long-drawn out and tragic, as 
the young actresses made them. The occasion of the wailing was the 
accidental killing of a foster-brother by the hero, who was at once 
put in his place with the following dire fate: 


Ornithos, hear my curse upon his head! 

Grant that a plague of furry cats shall come 
Stalking and slinking through his ancestral halls 
And eat up all of his canary birds. 


(She has a bright idea and continues: ) 


Grant that he spend his whole life chasing birds. 
Fixing his eye upon the topmost heights 

To watch an eagle, he’ll trip o’er a log. 

He'll leave his soft couch at four-forty-five 

And go out breakfastless and cold to crawl 

O’er stones and last year’s leaves to watch a nest 
On rocky isles, where naked cormorant young 
Cough up their lunches as a sign of scorn 

For what he is. In short, let him become 

An Ornithologist! 
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(He drops on knees, pleads: ) 


Oh, Ornithos, 
Lighten this fate, I pray you. 


(Oracle speaks: ) Slay the swallow 
Slay the swallow 
Slay the swallow 


(He exits sadly but resolutely. Chorus enters: ) 


When the son of Greece, on the swallow’s traces, 
Stalks his prey over meadow and plain, 

Ah, woe to the winged one who faces 

His swinging sword, he’ll not wing again, 

But the wiser swallow, fearfully, 

Will leave the region, nor cheerfully 

Sing again while his enemy chases 

His weaker brethren and leaves them slain. 


(Exit) 
(Hero enters, searching everywhere: ) 


My searching heart leaps up when I behold ~ 

A spear-swift swallow in the sea-blue sky, 

For ere this bright-winged day has grown more old 
E’en this quick thing or my own self must die. 


The battle takes place. The Hero is victorious, and is “no more 
an ornithologist.” Yet the horror continues through the Middle 
Ages, with the Hero serenading his Lady in the Tower: 


Can I compare thee to a wandering bird? 
Thou art more lovely, by six times or eight. 
Thy voice beats any swallow’s I have heard, 
And last night I had all too short a date. 
Say that thou lovest me. 


(The Lady’s Father appears on the scene, in shock and sorrow.) 


Father: Who is it hast mine innocent beguiled? 
What, thou? My poor, poor daughter, list: 
This man thou lovest is an ornithologist. 


(She moans and swoons, but revives to listen to her 
father, who continues: ) 
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Instead of jousting with the other knights, 

And breaking spears, and getting into fights, 
He fastens metal bands on robins’ legs, 

Listens to thrushes, collects nests and eggs. 

Cast in thy lot with his, and life would be 

One endless putting off of things, for he, 

Just as thou servdst his lunch up, piping hot, 
Would hear a Dodo trilling, like as not, 

And dash off madly through the bird-filled wood. 
If he renounces this .. . 


Hero: 


Dearest, I would 


Do anything to win thee but give up my art. 


Hero is condemned to collect the swallow, and starts on his search, 
saying reflectively, “All the world’s a bird-cage,” as he apos- 
trophizes his hoped-for victim: 

Hail to thee, Blithe Spirit! 
Bird, just now, thou art, 
But in a minute, or near it 


I fear that this swift dart 
Will stop thy profuse strains and cleave thee to the heart. 


The Lady’s hand is soon in his. 

The final scene, “Boitha of the Boids,” is in the modern manner. 
A movie director bent on adult education is “gonna tell everyone all 
about boids.” He sets the scene, but admits: 


Director: 


Boitha: 


Director: 


Hero: 


Director: 


I know this don’t look like Peru, but who the hell’s gonna 
know that? I can’t make it Africa, because I gotta title: 
Boid Islands of Peru. Got it off a book. Sounds good and 
instructive. They'll fall for it. 


If you took it from a book, you'll be sued for libel. 


Who, me? Say, any guy that writes a book about boids 
isn’t gonna know what’s happening in the movies. He'll 
never know we used it. 


Someone will tell him. 


Heck no. His friends are probably all buried in museum 
cases too. Now, here’s the dope. Harry, you’re an orni- 
thologist. .. . 
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The girls whom Professor Flanagan brought from Poughkeepsie 
to act out this play seemed terrified at facing several hundred 
scholarly people. So I set to work to find boys who would sit with 
them at dinner and distract them. Someone presented Dr. Frank 
Mathews. I thought he was one of the nicest young men I had ever 
seen, and still think so. Frank says he fell in love with Alison that 
evening. They were engaged in June, just before she and a friend 
went to Europe for the summer. The following June, 1935, Alison, 
just turned twenty-one, graduated from Vassar and married Frank. 
They lived in the East till after the war started. I was constantly 
borrowing their babies from Southport, Connecticut. The experi- 
ence of a first grandchild is unexpectedly completing as the shock 
of love pours through one’s arms to the tiny boy or girl within 
them. ; 

Four months before Pearl Harbor, Frank, in the Reserve, went 
into the Navy. Alison, arms full of babies, followed him about, 
making a home wherever he was, as the wonderful young wives did. 
He ended up as a lieutenant commander in Seattle. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Bob’s Career Crystallizes 


While the children were finishing education, Bob’s lifework was 
finally published. Nothing could compare in relief to seeing Oceanic 
Birds of South America actually in print. The writing began four- 
teen years before that February day in 1936 when Bob laid the two 
volumes, first off the press, in my arms. The wonder is not that it 
had taken fourteen years, but it is rather that such work could have 
been completed in so short a time by a man busy with a regular job 
and with infinite numbers of ramifications of that job. The book is 
standard, and will always be. It is printed on permanent linen paper. 

Though it is a scientific work, not to be read continuously, parts 
of it, particularly the “Ornithological Circumnavigation of South 
America,” approach the literary masterpiece which all educated 
readers enjoy. Bob knows how to use language and loves words in 
both accuracy of meaning and beauty of form. I remember watching 
him read the whole Oxford Dictionary from cover to cover, he as 
intent as if it were a novel. 

The first edition of Oceanic Birds, in spite of tipping my kitchen 
scales to nine pounds and a quarter, sold out fast, to the surprise of 
some of the people in the Museum. They had wanted a small edition 
because they expected that such a heavy work would grow dusty in 
Museum closets. For years, copies were at a premium, selling for 
many times the original price. In 1948 Macmillan reissued the entire 
book in an edition of five thousand copies, finding a steady market— 
pure science with public appeal. 

What a lifework it has been for us both! I had to accept the 
genius’s temperament developing over the years—contradictory, un- 
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certain, on the spot in his work, but somewhat impractical in his life. 
Mistakes count so little in face of accomplishment. Logbook for 
Grace made me know how closely together we had followed our 
stars. 


Bob’s work is not over. The book on the petrels is coming. With 
his knowledge of birds and his knowledge of ocean, my imagination 
flies forward to what he will do. We must have years aplenty left 
us to finish—he with his birds, and I with the human story com- 
pleting our life, and our cycle—and us. What life work is ours! 
And the neighbors don’t know! 

One stopped at our door when at last Bob had leisure and was 
tidying up in our woods and our paths, planting shrubs, sowing 
seeds, 

“Dr. Murphy,” he said, “that is fine. If you had started it twenty 
years ago, you would have a fine place.” 

It seemed to me that Oceanic Birds was an even more important 
accomplishment. 

Pleasant recognitions and opportunities to use his knowledge 
widely have poured in on Bob. Medals rained on him. The honor 
that gave us special pleasure was received in the old First Baptist 
Meeting House in Providence when President Wriston of Brown 
University made my husband an Honorary Doctor of Science. The 
yellow hood was hung on his shoulders in almost the identical spot 
in the church where my parents had been married. My mother had 
often expressed the hope that Bob would receive a doctorate there, 
but she was not alive to see her wish come true. 

Bob has been President of the National Audubon Society, retir- 
ing as Honorary President, President of the Long Island Biological 
Association, with headquarters at Cold Spring Harbor—a post he 
still holds—member of the Council of the American Geographical 
Society, member of the International Bird Protection Committee, 
member of the National Research Council, and various other things 
all over the world. His election to be President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union gave me particular pleasure. 

Perhaps the best thing of all ‘was stepping into Dr. Chapman’s 
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shoes when the latter retired as Chairman of our Museum Bird De- 
partment. Much later, Bob was also given the honorary title of 
Lamont Curator of Birds. It is all a far cry from the time that, as a 
little boy, he ambitiously dreamed of being a museum guard. 

I have said almost nothing about Bob’s appearance. He carries his 
six feet three inches straight and gracefully. He dresses in good 
taste and rather carefully. In fact, he has taken time to keep his shoes 
well polished. He takes his shirts and shoes somewhat hard. Some- 
times he scrubs my shoes up, too, but I have never shone as he shines. 
I have not had time. 

Bob’s nose is good, also his profile, because the lines between his 
nose and forehead and on his chin are chiseled deep. His hair was 
brown but now is gray. The line of hair above the forehead at the 
part makes a nice V. His eyes are small and brown. His skin is dark 
and takes a splendid tan. He likes his tan and basks until he gets a 
good one. His hands are beautiful. When he is content and his charm 
is rampant, I can understand why people call him handsome. At 
home, like other people, his eyes grow tired and he lacks that 
resilience which keeps the fun of life alight behind the face. In out- 
ing clothes outdoors when doing what he wants to do, i.e., natural 
history, he is indeed attractive. When he is furious or being inter- 
fered with or interrupted by the telephone or people or whatever, 
or when he is ill, the attraction wanes. It is we wives who carry on 
at such times. 

A scientific paper could be written on the predatory women who 
wash up along the shore surrounding attractive men. It could be 
divided into species, subspecies, forms. It is good that there are also 
women who give a man the charm he likes without trying to en- 
croach on his personal life. In the long run it is character in both 
men and women that never wears thin. 

Bob is merry with the world but he gives his wife her niche. His 
urgent love and need have held me to him. Now that we are in the 
sixties, his conversation runs: 

“Crystal Brook is nothing unless you are there with me.” 

“Isn’t that the point of marriage, Bob, to have the warmth of 
another person in the immediate landscape?” 
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And if I say: “Bob, you ought to have a wife who can hear you. 
My deafness ties you up in knots and frustrates you. Why don’t 
you marry someone else? I'll scram if you want me to,” he answers: 
“Grace, there has never been a woman in the world I’d marry except 
you and you know it.” And I answer: “And I am in the habit of 
being married to you and no one else but you.” 

It is pleasant conversation in the sixties. It suggests that marriage 
of itself is a greater thing than the people who create it, just as 
United Nations is an institution superior to its members, who are 
often argumentative. It is possible to learn to live and let live, to live 
in marriage but not always of it, as the Bible says to do about living 
in the world. There is companionship in growing old together. 
There is closeness at long sharing of the years. Dynamic people—or 
any people—are bound to have their differences. There is no recipe 
for a happy marriage. But there is a recipe for a happy life, and if 
one follows it, working up a little each day toward the goal of the 
kind of person one is hoping to become, strength grows within. All 
of one’s whole environment, including marriage, settles into the 
design of which one’s self has been the architect. All children should 
be taught that to be complete in marriage one must learn first to be 
complete within one’s self. 

The cruelest thing we say is “Happiness” to the bride and groom. 
“Wisdom” is the word. “Marriage will be what you make it” should 
be the phrase. “You are taking on a job, my dears, which will use 
every atom of your brains to handle.” 

If the young heard talk like that, and were told that life’s hunger 
is not assuaged by running from one’s troubles, the tragedies divorce 
brings would be fewer. Children would have happier homes, and the 
country would have a larger number of stable citizens. Knowledge 
of the road ahead prevents accidents. A man and a woman need each 
other. Neither is complete without the other. Adjustment to another 
lies in one’s self, not in the actions of another. The physical com-. 
panionship, which never needs a rest at any time except for illness, 
is indeed essential cornerstone which supports the structure built 
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above it by the mind and spirit and details of living as year follows 
year. 

Once I told a newly married girl of Mark Twain’s famous state- 
ment that no one knows what love is who has not been married 
twenty-five years. 

The girl said in horror, “Oh, I don’t want to wait that long.” In 
her lack of knowledge of the most important thing in life, she had 
missed the meaning of the wealth that lay ahead to work for. 

The way the older people gloss over the unpleasant hinders 
younger ones from understanding what their job is. If the problems 
were discussed in natural frankness, others could avoid them. Re- 
cently several young people at different times have said to me, “Your 
marriage is magnificent!” Won’t it spur them on to realize that every 
marriage is of slow construction? 

No two married people were ever more unlike than Bob and I in 
a hundred ways. Once the black pit of a nervous breakdown opened 
near me because of ramifications due to our unlikeness. I poured my 
thoughts on paper, hardly knowing what I was writing. Making a 
garden pulled me from dark edges back into life’s sun. One can 
always turn away from emotional crises by finding outside interests. 
Never will I forget the beauty of that spring as I hoed and raked 
and planted seeds in Crystal Brook. The trees were bare of leaf as I 
began. Each weekend wrought a change. The utter beauty of that 
spring gave me back horizons, soothing both of us to better under- 
standing. 

Yet nothing counted in the currents of either Bob’s life or mine 
except the one focal point of his career and his work in natural his- 
tory. Everything else was subordinate. Everything of every sort 
which came to me to do, even to the children’s needs, had also to be 
kept apart. I could not undertake much more than his needs, the 
home and children. 


It must have been a relief to Bob after the demanding concentra- 
tion he had given to the completion of Oceanic Birds to go to 
Ecuador on a short sea trip. He continued research on the ocean- 
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ography of the Pacific coastal region, making detailed studies of 
currents, salinity, temperatures, as well as the life within and above 
the water. Much of the result has been published in the Geograph- 
ical Review and in Natural History. 

There was no seacoast in the world about which so little was 
known as the stretch of Balboa’s “South Sea” from Panama to the 
Colombian-Ecuadorean border. Even the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office used pilot charts indicating that the “Peru,” or 
Humboldt Current, flows north across the equator around the curve 
of the Colombian coast into the Bay of Panama. The facts are that 
“the Peruvian Current flows westward south of the equator, and 
never enters the Northern Hemisphere.” The “cool” water off Bal- 
boa in January is due to “upwelling during the season in which the 
northeast trade wind blows most briskly across the isthmus, thus 
driving the warm surface water out of the Gulf of Panama.” Prolific 
bird life is due to cold waters because in them are found the organ- 
isms on which the birds feed. So the more that is worked out on 
both subjects the greater is the understanding. In 1937 the study 
of ecology was still new. Fortunately for the life of the world in- 
cluding man’s, the interrelationships of all creatures and their living 
conditions are being translated into the language of the layman. 

What a chance for a young man that such new fields for research 
lay so near his home! Never before had ornithology been linked 
with oceanography as Bob was able to work out the problems. 

He but tasted his opportunity on the 1937 trip, which lasted for 
only a few weeks. By 1941, in January, he had left on a far more 
extensive expedition. Interested friends of the Museum provided the 
funds to equip a small vessel as well as to support the expedition for 
a period of four and a half months. 

It is a temptation to me to describe the objects and attainments of 
Bob’s work during the voyage. I find it thrilling that salinity is cor- 
related with the color of sea water, as proved by innumerable 
samplings at both the surface and at specific depths. I find the study 
of rainfall thrilling, with the facts that just above the equator in 
Ecuador the rainy season comes in our summer, on the equator it is 
year round, and immediately south of the equator the seasons are 
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reversed. I find each of Bob’s projects full of excitement and drama 
as they are outlined in Natural History of May, 1944, and I cannot 
refrain from quoting in part: “. . . the intermingling of surface- 
currents, with resultant foamy border lines and fields of water that 
dance or ‘boil’ even in calm weather, the profound difference 
between the quantity of rainfall close to the mainland and in the 
neighborhood of such an offshore island as Malpelo; the violent 
circulation in the sea around this island; the nature and relationships 
of marine life, such as crustaceans, fishes and sea-birds . . .” 

The ocean has been too easily accepted, without knowledge that 
its variability is as great and as definite as that of the land. “Rivers 
of ocean” is not a poetic phrase but an established, tangible fact. 
There is much to be learned. One of the most exciting ideas for a 
book conceived is the “Atlas of Ignorance” which Dr. S. Whitte- 
more Boggs described in 1948 at “The American Philosophical 
Society Held in Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge,” 
in which Bob is honored by membership. Regarding the projected 
“Atlas,” we are all used to taking delight in all that is known of 
this world, but how often do we stop to consider the vastness of 
what is not known? Our scientists’ minds, accepting the past, send 
lively feelers into the future of knowledge. That is why, perhaps, 
on each of our trips to Philadelphia, both member and wife guests 
of the organization founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1743, there 
seem to be in the faces about us a light and an eagerness greater 
than in any other group I have known. Each member has in his 
thought his own “Atlas of Ignorance” with goals that a dozen lives 
would not give time to attain. There is no time to be lost. They 
never stop working. The zest of their work shines in their faces. 
Endeavor is united, for where one in his age must slow down another 
carries forward. Because the work is what counts, not the worker, 
co-operative zeal shreds from such men any thought whatsoever of 
hoarding their findings. 

It is a wonderful thing to be able to add to the world’s growing 
knowledge. I am proud of Bob’s work along the Pacific littoral of 
South America. Though life was being difficult, I was proud to be 
sent down to join the expedition. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Weekend in Ecuador (1941) 


Experience is not measured by time but by intensity and effect. 
The long trip is not necessarily the most important one. I found this 
true in my flight to Ecuador. 

This journey, which began one week and ended the next, was 
one of the most surprising and interesting things that ever happened 
to me. Every waking moment of its eight thousand miles was packed 
with high-voltage experience; every sleeping moment brought re- 
juvenating rest. 

Bob had been at sea off the coast of Colombia and Ecuador for 
two and one-half months. The Museum sent me on an official mis- 
sion to join the expedition at one of its infrequent landings. His 
oceanographic work and the Museum’s affairs in sending me are not 
my story; I write solely of my own trip as it stands vivid in my 
memory today. 

Probably not many almost wholly deaf women have ever taken 
such a trip entirely alone. As the thought of each of those thirteen 
days speeds through my mind, each moment as clear-cut as the line 
of the Andes against a cloudless sky, it seems as though their happy 
associations broke through the wall of my deafness with an eagerness 
doubled by it. 

On Sunday Amos brought Harvard classmates to dinner in New 
York. On Wednesday I was plowing through the intricacies of a 
Spanish meal in a primitive town on the coast of Ecuador. 

On the first lap of the journey I said to my hostess in Miami, “The 
Panama Clipper leaves at quarter of seven in the morning. Are we 
near the airport?” 
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“Very,” she said. 

“Ts it surely the right airport?” 

“Yes, only ten minutes away.” 

“Well, I wish to be there by six-fifteen,” said I. 

So we reached there at six-fifteen—finding no activity whatever. 
I showed my ticket. The agent jumped: 

“You are at the wrong airport. The right one is fifteen miles 
away!” 

I hauled out my Museum credentials. It was then six-twenty. 
“They must hold the Clipper, or T’ll miss all my connections and 
Dr. Murphy when he lands in Ecuador.” 

The taxi that was hurriedly called drove at sixty. At the airport I 
was rushed through the formalities and—five minutes late—the 
Clipper rose, with me on board. 

If you do not believe in heaven but would like to, fly across the 
Caribbean in the early morning sun. You will be like the man who 
was asked if he believed in infant baptism. “Believe in it!” he said. 
“T’ve seen it done!” 

My notes, jotted as we flew, read: 


Looking out from the little window of the Clipper, my seat carefully 
chosen behind the wide wing where views are unobstructed, there lies 
a paradise of beauty beyond anything my beauty-loving eyes, which 
help make up for faulty ears, have ever witnessed. . . .Views change 
faster than my pencil can keep up with them. Leaving the inland port, 
we are soon over the sea, following the lovely Florida Keys, their colors 
varying through all the shades of lavender and blue to green. Then 
into the clouds which glaze the windows, and above them into the 
The clouds spread out as a definite and solid entity with, neverthe- 
less, a delicacy not at all of the earth. Shapes like hills and mountains 
tease the imagination, as they rise above the cloud-terrain—shapes 
which cast blue shadows... 

We are flying at fourteen thousand feet, between two skies, the upper 
one definitely nearer than I have ever seen it before. Here and there 
an opening gives a glimpse of the sea two and a half miles below. Little 
cradle clouds appear to lie upon the water... . 

Herman Melville, in Moby Dick, describes in stirring words the qual- 
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ity of whiteness. The whiteness experienced by a flier surpasses any- 
thing on earth. Snow seems but dull stuff compared to this infinite sea 
of clouds, where the very softness increases the shining quality, blue 
shadows enhancing the purity. Variety of form and arrangement hold 
the eye, until one’s soul becomes a part of a cosmic unity of white 
perfection—an. experience sufficiently absorbing to negate forever, at 
least to some degree, the tribulations of lesser and lower levels of 
existence. . . . The occasional sea flows golden, and the shadow of the 
plane, in a glistening halo, flies below like a heavenly sprite. 


The captain took me into the cockpit to see the charts of his 
course, in courtesy to the Museum. 

Out of the Clipper at Balboa, and into a smaller plane, we were 
off at once for Cali, Colombia. We followed the coastline, looking 
south to the Pearl Islands, where some of the expedition’s ocean- 
ographic work had been done in February. 

The captain explained to me that we had to leave the coast and 
work inland in order to be within safe reach of the airport of 
Medellin. The wild scenery below emphasized the captain’s words. 
We were looking down from the cool heights of eleven thousand 
feet into dense equatorial jungle. It seemed almost like trespassing, 
to see real jungle without trial and toil of heat, insects, and hard 
going. But we, in our heights, missed the detail of tropic birds and 
flowers that makes such toil worth while. 

Rolling hills gave way to wild, deep-cleft valleys and razor- 
backed ridges. Lakes here and there were strangely edged with vivid 
green, doubtless some tropical water plant or alga. Finally, farmlands 
appeared. One wondered what the farmers grew and how they lived 
and I regretted too varied experience and too many unanswered 
questions packed into one single day of living. It was like looking at 
the index of a book, with no time for hungry perusal of a single 
separate chapter. The mountains loomed high and higher. They 
would exceed twenty thousand feet near Quito the next day. 

The Cauca River Valley, along which we were flying toward 
Cali, was broad and fertile, hill-edged. We dropped down among 
the birds once more. The valley narrowed. Our wings almost 
touched the hills as we circled to the airport. 
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We drove through avenues of palms and flowers, to town. A 
friend I had made on the plane, wife of the chief pilot of Panagra, 
took a room in the hotel connecting with my room. I discovered to 
my delight that there were no shower curtains, and each shower, if 
turned on, would drench the whole bathroom. There is something 
very refreshing in ‘the South American attitude of ease toward 
detail. 

My friend and I hired a taxi for an hour and drove through the 
lovely city with its houses of every color of the rainbow, garlanded 
with vines and flowers. The main thoroughfare consisted of two 
boulevards divided by a river bordered by trees covered with 
flaming red flowers, which I learned are apparently relatives of the 
lowland balsa that supplies the lightweight wood. The promenades, 
brilliant colors, sunshine, and fresh warm breeze blowing from the 
mountain made it seem more like a stage set than a thing that was 
happening to me. 

Later in a bookstall I saw a New York Times and hurried to get it. 
The issue of February 24 was hopefully awaiting sale on April 
1. Well, why not? Perhaps the wise South Americans know more 
about time than we do. 

Everyone gets up early in Cali, which again suggests a good use of 
time. The town was alive soon after we were called at four. It was 
320 miles to Quito, one hour and forty minutes, as against the old 
way, two weeks, by muleback. The new highway must strike a 
happy medium. Up, up, out of the fertile Cauca Valley, to twelve 
thousand frosty feet, and the pilot obligingly wiggled the plane’s 
wings to let us know we were crossing the equator. 

And there was Quito over which Bob and I have had arguments 
for the fifteen years since he had been to Quito while I had gone 
to Arequipa, in Peru. Each insisted neither could surpass the other. 
We were both right, for they are equal—beautiful white cities, 
cradled in snow-mountains, full of the picturesque mountain life of 
the Andes. 

So here again I saw gay ponchos on the men, women with babies 
fastened to their backs in bright shawls, donkeys with huge packs, 
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and baby donkeys trotting along beside their mothers. One’s eyes 
snapped pictures everywhere for memory’s future use. 

There were several hours between planes, and I said to the Grace. 
Line agent, “I want to see all I can of Quito through the morning. 
What is the best way?” 

“I know the very man for you. Sefior Santos has been in the States 
and is now a travel agent here.” 

A wiry Ecuadorean soon dashed up the steps, and we hurried to 
his car. By the time I had said, “I will sit in front with you, to hear 
better and see more,” we were in perfect accord, he as eager to show 
me everything as I was to see. 

Outside and above the city, picking my open camera off the seat, 
I said, “Wait a moment; I want to snap that bridge over the que- 
brada.” Jumping out, I ran up the hill, snapped the picture, then 
hurried back. I noticed that he looked at me rather quizzically. Late 
in the afternoon, wedged between an American and an Englishman 
returning to the airport, I heard the men discuss the effect of the 
ten-thousand-foot altitude. 

“Good gracious,” I said, “I’ve been running all the day and never 
thought of it.” 

We burst out laughing. We could not decide whether my escape 
from the usual effect was due to my enjoyment and my fun or 
whether I had been permanently acclimated sixteen years before in 
Peru. 

Quito was founded about 1530 and was for a long time the art 
center of the New World. With the usual Catholic background of 
South American cities, the ancient church art is particularly beauti- 
ful. The Jesuit cathedral is probably the most beautiful Catholic 
church on the two continents. The gold leaf and silver altar casings, 
united with gorgeous colors and old carvings and paintings, create 
an effect that stuns. Other treasures and archives are contained 
in the Franciscan cathedral, which is almost as beautiful, as well as 
in the university. Sometimes we North Americans forget the greater 
age of South American institutions. The University of San Marcos 
in Lima is eighty-five years older than Harvard. With the hospitality 
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extended to us by our nearer neighbors, we have wealth of Renais- 
sance culture at our doors. The colossal scale of Ecuador’s physical 
geography seemed reflected in such cultural values. 

Old houses in Quito are mostly of Moorish and Spanish architec- 
ture. The principal exports are hides and forest products. Weaving 
beautiful ponchos and working in silver are the main native crafts. 

On such a trip, everyone becomes a friend. My new friends were 
trying to keep me from going down to Manta on the coast. The 
men said many times, “It is primitive there. Wait in Quito. Let 
Dr. Murphy join you here.” 

“And waste his time!” said I. “There is only a biweekly plane. 
No, I am on the job of joining the expedition. I must go.” 

Sefior Santos gave me a letter to his brother in Manta, which 
saved me enormous discomfort and was also the means of giving 
me a most wonderful experience. 


Our plane was late in starting. The flight down the mountains was 
cloudy. We landed at five, the men on the plane chagrined at leav- 
ing me on the stubby airfield alone in a group of Indians. Instead 
of the usual tall North American boy, I found that even the Grace 
agent in Manta was an Indian, speaking almost no English at all. 

My last link with familiarity took off and I turned to my dark 
companions. They were nonplused—strange women were not in the 
habit of flying into the airport of Manta, certainly not an unescorted 
gentlewoman. We at once started on the long drive to the little 
town. The road was deeply gullied by tropical rains, as the rainy 
season had just ended. Instead of bridges, two logs a car’s wheels 
apart were laid across each gully. 

“Well,” I thought, looking ahead at the first of these ramshackle 
makeshifts. “They value their lives as much as I do mine.” 

By that time we had crossed the first. The rest were very easy. 
The first houses I saw in Manta were made of split bamboo and built 
up on stilts, just like those in our childhood geographies. What sur- 
roundings for a non-Spanish-speaking grandmother! Driving off the 
road where a street had been washed out, we chugged through some 
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shallow water and climbed back the other side to find ourselves 
on the waterfront mole. We stopped on a short piece of cement 
roadway, which must have felt as lonely and exotic as I did myself. 

A gentleman speaking English came out to take my letter, saying 
he was Sefior Alfredo Santos. No man ever looked handsomer or 
kinder than did he—following such a ride! 

“Mrs. Murphy, our home is full,” he said. “Our nieces are visit- 
ing.” 

Bie that the hotel would be papered with newsprint and the 
plumbing incomplete, my eyes must have been beseeching, for he 
suddenly warmed and said: 

“No matter, we will manage. Come to my home with me.” 

Sefiora Santos was out, and I would not, of course, touch my 
bags until her blessing was added to his. So ingrained is Latin- 
American hospitality that no court-trained hostess could have out- 
done her thoughtfulness and courtesy. In thirteen years she had 
hardly been out of Manta and she spoke scarcely a word of English, 
but we found ways of our own to span the ill-doings of the Tower 
of Babel. The meals, which she herself superintended in the spotless 
kitchen, were delicious and were fun, all of us laughing as we ate. 

Modern electric lights shone strangely through the split-bamboo - 
house walls at night. The Santos home was made of stucco and was 
built on the hillside above the town, catching all the breezes. Be- 
hind the white picket fence and gate (only a yard high but always 
kept locked!) lay the little garden in front of the wide, welcoming 
door. 

As I waited there for my husband’s ship to come, I would sit in — 
the living-room section of the foursquare, open-to-the-air first story 
of the pretty home. Outside the window, roses and dahlias and 
zinnias were in bloom, and through the door of the dining room I 
could see a papaya tree bearing its chain of green fruit. It was no 
hotter than summer at home in Crystal Brook. The climate was 
much better than at Panama, and infinitely better than the equatorial 
heat and heaviness of Buenaventura or Guayaquil, one to the north 
and the other to the south of Manta. 
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After forty-eight hours I was made a part of the family life. 
Sefior Santos was the only man in town who spoke English easily. 
It is hard enough for me to hear English without delving into 
other tongues, yet my small list of Spanish words was growing. 
Angela and Inezita wanted to know how much everything was 
costing in New York. In all of Manta there seemed to be no English- 
Spanish book. Alfredo Jr., age twelve, had one with him in his 
boarding school in Quito. With that book gone, reading matter 
for foreigners had taken its departure. 

The house was airy, with high ceilings and huge windows without 
screens. I did not see one mosquito. Doubtless the steady breeze of 
the pleasant dry season blew them off, yet their imminence was 
proved by Inezita’s bad malaria. The carabid beetles, which plumped 
down like hail in all directions, were harmless. In the cool of the 
day the family sat on the upstairs terrace, which was finished 
in bright-colored tile. The wide expanse of the Pacific offered 
no clue to the whereabouts of the expedition’s schooner, Askoy. 

I was the only North American in Manta, whose boasted ten 
thousand were nearly all Quechua Indians. The twenty-three fore- 
most citizens had a Rotary Club, which was making history. The 
planes had just begun to come. The exports of “Panama” hats and 
tagua, or ivory nuts, were increasing. Through Rotary, the cement 
roadway was being extended, and the boiling of milk and water 
for drinking was encouraged. The Santos family would not touch 
an unboiled drop. 

The most famous of the miscalled “Panama” hats are made in 
Monte Cristi and in Jipijapa, Ecuador. On my first evening Senor 
Santos informed me he had ordered a car to drive us to Monte 
Cristi the next day to see them made. Recent rains had washed the 
road into a combination of ruts and holes that made it resemble a 
vibrating machine. The car was a truck with wooden seats, so we 
missed not a jolt, and clung on, laughing. Some of the holes we 
could leap across “full steam ahead”; others forced us to detour, 
searching out faint tracks through the lush growth. Halfway along, 
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in the open country, we came to one-eighth of a mile of smooth 
asphalt, carefully laid for no apparent reason. 

The tangle of tropic flowers, the great population of birds, and the 
bamboo huts high on their stilts overlooking the scattered fields 
made every bump a thousand times worth while. The few farmers 
were growing maize and cotton, and ate little besides the corn. Here 
was no balanced diet. The hatmakers nearly all were developing 
tuberculosis, and I prayed for more power to Rotary and the intro- 
duction of modern nutrition. The scavenging of the vultures very 
likely cut the toll of disease. 

Indians passed us now and then, carrying loads up to one hundred 
pounds on their heads. Some of them came into town to be house 
servants. Sefior Santos told me with regret that they were paid next 
to nothing—that his wages to Angel, the houseboy, were higher 
than most, being fifteen sucres, or one dollar, a month. Angel 
worked all the time, but as he was only fifteen, he was required 
by law during school sessions to go to school. He slept on a clean 
mat on the floor in an airy spot, far better off than were the servants 
I had seen in Peru in 1924. He was well fed and cheerful. 

Monte Cristi runs up and down a hillside, and was charming in the 
brilliant sun—just a tiny village made of split bamboo, clean and 
neat and self-respecting, with bright flowers growing in tin cans 
along the glassless window ledges. The people were being exploited 
by the fat hat dealer far more than I was supposed to know about. 
They were desperately poor. 

We climbed the broad runway to the height of the stilts into’ 
one of the houses, and were received by three or four generations 
of one family of hatmakers. Each person is assigned to a definite 
type and grade of weaving. Only by special privilege may the 
highest grade of hat be woven. That they are woven underwater 
is a misconception; only the finger tips are dipped with frequency 
into a half-filled coconut shell. The weaver straddles a stool, leans 
his chest against a block, and bending over, reaches to another block 


on which is the hat. Fingers fly so fast one’s eye cannot follow the 
strands. 
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The thought that Askoy might come in at any moment brought 
us back to Manta in the early afternoon. I was a little worried that 
Bob might miss me, not knowing about the grand way I was gad- 
ding. So I broadcast word in Manta that a reward would be given 
to the man or child who raised Askoy. 

That afternoon we went swimming, and most of Manta followed 
suit. As I struck out in my usual crawl stroke, I found myself a 
cynosure. Apparently no one knew the stroke. I proceeded to give 
a demonstration of the underwater outbreathing. A few of the boys 
tried it, but no one persisted. It was a lark teaching the crawl to 
Ecuadorean Indians! Failing, I swam farther out, and a cry was 
raised, “Sharks!” There were not any sharks; my host was merely 
worried at the idea of a lady in deep water. 

As we sat at lunch next day, the extra houseman came running 
down from his watch on the terrace, eyes aglow, saying he had 
raised Askoy! How amazing that Bob from out of the Pacific and 
I from New York should meet on the exact day of planning, down 
on the equator! 

Sefior Santos and I walked to the dock. The ladies, of course, 
stayed at home as South American ladies do. Manta donned every 
available uniform. By the time the schooner had anchored in the 
roadstead, seventeen Ecuadorean officers and men were escorting 
me to her in the motor tug of the Captain of the Port. The epaulets 
out-Gilberted Sullivan himself. Man-o’-war birds with forked tails 
made an air convoy. And my husband played up to the curious 
throng in true Hollywood greeting style. 


It was wonderful to be on board and hear the story, to see the 
work that had been done, and most of all to meet the six other men. 
The town swarmed out to the craft, and the Santos family came 
to tea. 

The next day the Belgian mate and engineer and I went to the 
open market built along the beach front, where tame pelicans make 
convenient garbage cans. The two young men bought all the avail- 
able fruit and vegetables, but avoided the fly-covered fresh-killed 
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meat. The curiosity of the people toward us alien folk was quiet 
and unobtrusive. 

Bob and I gave a dinner party to the Santos family that evening. 
Ecuadorean food is good. The table was beautifully arranged in the 
open courtyard of the hotel, under some acacia trees. Three of us 
spoke English, three spoke Spanish, and two spoke both. The long, 
intricate meal was delectable. The wines were excellent. A tiered 
birthday cake, done in pink and green and decorated with flowering 
vines, stood in the center. Bob and Inezita—the tall scientist and 
the eager little girl, whose birthdays both fall in April—cut the cake 
together. 

To quote from my notes: 


Sunday, April 6. The effort of getting out notebook and pencil makes 
one wonder not that Ecuadoreans don’t do more, but that they get so 
much done. If I stayed here, I would sit in a rocking chair under an 
acacia tree, as I am now, with a dozen smiling quiet youngsters waiting 
to do my slightest bidding. One is holding a white hen lovingly in her 
arms. The hen is equally quiet and agreeable. It took four of these, not 
to include the hen, to get me a white bowl filled with fresh water to 
wash my face and hands. Pink soap and a blue towel were set beneath 
a tree. Bob washed in it too, and noticed that the water was full of 
mosquito larvae. 

A boy is setting places for our almuerzo out of doors. Wrens and 
butterflies and flowers are around us, and one forgets the poverty and 
ghastly lack of sanitation. I tip the children ten cents Ecuadorean, less 
than one cent North American. I find out which is whose brother and 
sister, and they are courteous over my single-word method of speaking 
Spanish. 

The hen is still self-contained and polite in the pretty little Indian’s 
arms. I believe she tried to sell her for our lunch. Not succeeding, she 
wants me to buy her. I don’t know just what I am expected to do with 
a live hen. I have given the child a coin, and now she and her small 
brother have gone off. Here comes almuerzo! 


The meal of seven delicious courses cost twenty-one cents. Our 
dinner party had been charged at ten dollars including the wines 
and the large cake. We were told we had been fleeced! 
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Bob quite took me off my feet by saying he wanted me to sail 
down the coast with him in Askoy. Of course I had longed to, but 
had not expected to, for it was already crowded with seven men 
on board. Later he said to me, “I told the men that you were 
coming.” 

“Oh, Bob, how wonderful! What did they say? I’m terrified at 
what they said!” 

“Well,” teased my husband, “first they fainted, then they swore.” 

They gave me a royal welcome! Commander Fallon, the Co- 
lombian officer sent on the expedition by his government, moved 
out of Bob’s cabin and bunked in the dining saloon. Under such 
circumstances he did pretty well to ask me to stay until June. The 
Belgian boys, Oscar and Robert, shaved their beards, apparently in 
my honor. José Correia, who makes the most beautiful birdskins 
in the world in the fastest time, could not stop talking of the fact 
that he and Bob and I had sailed together on the Daisy, in the Carib- 
bean in 1912, and were all three on Askoy in the Pacific in 1941. 
The old skipper, Captain Connolly, was gracious in letting me take 
the wheel, and John Armstrong pleasantly endured my keen interest 
in the scientific attainments of the trip. 

There were porpoises and fish and birds, and the food was rough 
but good. Once I slipped outdoors to sleep on a bench under an 
umbrella to escape some of the closed-in heat of the tropical rain. 
The fun and laughter and the seriousness, as the sun dropped into 
the Pacific in the evening, all hands at ease to watch it, combined 
to make the two-day sail a magic thing. 

Late Tuesday we reached Salinas, the new watering place of 
Guayaquil, where Spanish pieces of eight were still being picked 
up now and then. The red tape over our one-night anchorage took 
a long time to untangle and cost a lot of money but Askoy needed 
new supplies, so had to anchor in the port. 

As I had no reservations home, not knowing ahead when I would 
leave, the agent was properly shocked that I wanted to travel by the 
early morning plane. Bob and I had talked of my waiting over, but 
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my job was done, and it was right to hurry back and tell my tale 
to the kind powers at the Museum. 


When I walked out of the plane at Quito on my return, a familiar 
arm waved and the elder Santos brother, rushing forward, said, 
“Come on, Mrs. Murphy, I am going to the equator.” 

“Oh, but is there time?” I asked. “I am flying on to Cali.” 

“Tl get you back—come on!” 

An American engineer and I were the passengers in the car. We 
passed through little mountain towns of warm, thick-walled adobe 
houses. Sefior Santos stopped at one and beckoned me to the porch, 
where a whole family were weaving rope out of sisal. The mother 
was nursing a baby bandaged from head to toe in tight swaddling 
clothes. The only part of that child to move were the lips. Sefor 
Santos said: 

“She has borne sixteen, and buried eleven.” 

My heart longed for a district nurse to teach her the way to keep 
her children. 

We soon saw the monument that was put up by the Ecuadorean 
government on the exact line of the equator in memory of the 
French scientists who determined the line. 

I got out of the car and, standing with one foot and half of me 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the other foot and the other half 
of me in the Southern Hemisphere, looked down the long valley 
to the everlasting and glistening snow of the great Cotopaxi, 19,500 
feet above sea level, a gorgeous, icebound inconsistency standing 
guard beside the equator. 


Three days later I was in New York rejoining Bob Jr., who was 
at that time living at home and attending Cornell Medical College, 
which is part of the New York Hospital. He often had me for 
lunch there, sharing all he could of his medical work, even to taking 
me into the dissecting rooms, to the surprise of one or two pro- 
fessors. Those were good years with Bob Jr. home. We were living 
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~ in part of the old Mathews home on West 52nd Street. Bob Jr. rode 
his bicycle across the midtown traffic every day. 

Before Bob Sr. had returned from Ecuador, the house in Bronx- 
ville was sold. Parting with it made the world a bit drab, and I still 
dream of the details of the home where the children grew up. Yet 
the mixed neighborhoods of New York are more real than is a 
suburb where everyone lives on about the same financial level, buy- 
ing the same kind of curtains and mixing about equal amounts of 
cocktails. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
Mothering: World War Il 


In time of peace, mother love of grown children is a comfortable 
thing, like tables and chairs. In wartime, it swells up like a blow- 
fish. When boys are torn from wives and children and absorbing 
occupations to be set down in far corners of the earth, to hurtle 
out of skies in flaming planes, to cling to rafts on high seas, mother 
love becomes a flood of anguish which rises to engulf the whole 
being, and then to spread out across the world as a protecting vapor 
over all boys. 

The heart turned to Australia, New Guinea, Italy, Iceland, on the 
seas, under the seas, on land, in the skies, even as the mind and hands 
continued to do the daily work at home. 

With each of us mothers the subject of our sons was the sole one. 
One of my friends looked twice at every uniform to see if by some 
chance her only son was not inside it. He had been in Australia for 
a year. He was not in combat. My sons were not in combat. Neither 
her pain nor mine could touch in tiniest degree what parents of boys 
who were in combat suffered. It cannot be imagined. 

At the movies, the mothers of doctors studied each group in the 
transport plane that bore the casualties. It might be he. The features 
of each wounded boy were searched by the audience. It might be 
he. Over each face in each marching column the mothers’ eyes 
wandered. Each camp and each far corner of the world was 
hungered over in the way that all mothers in all time have hungered 
over everything affecting their sons. But in war there was more 
than hunger; there was fear. 

None complained. It went too deep for complaint. Everyone 
smiled. Pleasure in wartime attainments was expressed. Belief in the 
country was shown to count for more than jumping hearts by 
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pitching into war work of every sort and description. No one 
would have tried to call the boys home till the job was done and 
was won. The very essence of our love is its phoenixlike quality 
to rise from its pain to project itself into greater issues than our 
individual selves. 

But they were in subchasers and bombers, unwashed and lonely 
in cold and in heat, tending the wounded with gentle skill as my 
own doctor-son would be called to do, unmindful of self as each 
helped his buddy, laughing American jokes in courage. They lived 
in the horror of dealing death as well as facing death. Those who 
came back had new depths in their eyes. I said to one, “You have 
seen much,” and the boy answered, “I have.” We learned through 
their courage and shared ours with them, hoping they did not 
forget we were standing by. The twist of the heart, the start in the 
night, were hidden by day under smiles. Only the quick passage 
of one eye to another admitted the depth: “I know” and “I know 
that you know.” 

We emptied old lockets, to put merry, smiling young faces inside 
them. 

And the language of the eye grew among us, those who were 
spared the worst and those others. 

At the end of the first year of war my husband and I drove out 
to Crystal Brook. We stopped at a large, well-appointed house. My 
friend came forward, hands out, eyes shining, looking young and 
lovely. 

“He was home for Christmas! He came by bus from Syracuse. 
He was all worn out when he got here, and slept most of the time, 
but—” 

I finished for her: “That didn’t matter, he was here.” 

Her eyes answered. And then: “He will have his wings before 
long.” 

We stopped next at the farmer’s house where our cottage keys are 
kept. Here was no radiance. 

“Did Lester get home for Christmas?” I asked. 

“No, we hoped up to the last moment. Perhaps he will come 
tonight.” Her eyes wandered to the window. 
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Both of those boys with whose mothers I talked that day were 
only nineteen. It seemed obviously harder to have young boys go 
than those who were men. 

And yet: 

A Frenchwoman came to my house. She was tall, commanding, 
well gowned, and charming, a refugee who was doing war work 
among French soldiers. 

“Ah, but I so mees my son. He is in London. I haf not seen him 
for four years—all those Chreestmases without him.” 

“How old is your son?” I asked. 

“Forty,” she said. 

And we murmured, “Age makes no difference. It is one’s son.” 

We cannot help it. It is both the biology and the spirituality of 
life: what was once a part of our being continues so for all time. 
In little childhood the relation is physical. As the young people 
mature, the force in the mother, unable to abate, becomes a spiritual 
thing, a thing at its best self-abnegating and all-giving. My childless 
friend wrote to me: 

“Your love for your children is past the experience of this barren 
creature—it is terrible in a sense, but also, I dimly feel, wonderfully 
enriching.” 

Certainly not one of us would give up this enrichment even to 
avoid pain of war days. When life turns inside out, when the heart 
is at white heat, littleness evaporates into endurance and courage 
as natural as birth is itself. 


' Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of life’s longing for itself. 


You are the bows from which your children as living arrows 
are sent forth. 

Let your bending in the Archer’s hand be for gladness: 

For even as he loves the arrow that flies, so he loves the 
bow that is stable.* 


* Reprinted from The Prophet by Kahlil Gibran by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil Gibran. 
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-- Mother love cannot be curtailed. We accept our loving as the 
greatest force in our lives. “Honor thy father and thy mother” is 
good, but modern parents know well that they must be deserving 
of honor. and earn the love that they crave. 

Our children go forward out of our lives and into their own, 
but they need the roots of the home, and security of affection 
enveloping them. 

One of my friends saw both her husband and her son leave for 
France. She said, “One misses one’s husband more, but it is harder 
to have one’s son go.” 

If this energy in the hearts of the mothers could be released into 
one great current of constructive purpose, we would be a long way 
toward world peace. Why not turn so great a force into an instru- 
ment for making and keeping such peace? The materials for electric 
current were there before electricity was harnessed, but no one 
knew how to use them. There ought to be some way to turn to 
this other source by which the world into which we have borne 
our children may be re-created. The first step is to evaluate the role 
of women on earth. So long as this is a “man’s world,” with women 
subordinate, there will be war. Nor will it help to make women 
counterparts of men. When it is a world of two sexes which are 
complements of each other, equal in value, equal in respect, equal 
in jointly shared influence, each developing its unique qualities, 
there will be peace. 


Bob Jr. met Nathalie Osborn, Fairfield and Marjorie’s daughter, 
a few months after my flight to Ecuador. She is a tall, dark girl with 
beautiful tones in her voice—a gentle quiet girl overswept now and 
then by great gusts of vitality. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, Bob and Nat were skiing in Canada 
on their wedding trip. In July, 1943, he entered the army as first 
lieutenant in the Aviation Medical Corps and later was captain. My 
son had become part of the war. 

They had been at Shepard Field in Texas for nearly six months, 
which might easily mean that he would be sent overseas. The word 
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sent terror down the spine, congealing limbs into a state that ap- 
proached paralysis. As matters turned out, Bob Jr.’s work in base 
hospitals at home kept him in the United States. 

At long last I decided to go to Texas, learning as I could not only 
about my children, but also of the ways of our army. I wrote to 
ask them if they could either put me up or procure a room nearby, 
for two weeks in January. 

They wrote me to come, and I went to buy tickets. Through 
every moment of preparation ran the tense words: “He may be sent 
overseas. He may be sent .. . he may be sent .. .” 

And so Christmas came. 

“Hurry, hurry—it may be overseas” ticked on in my heart. 

Yet millions of mothers faced Christmas without their sons, with- 
out tickets in their purses to handle and look at and think of. 

Christmas cards came in with stark little messages: “Richard 
gets his commission in Chicago, and is to report at the subchaser 
school in Miami, on December 26.” No comment. The boy was 
twenty. A subchaser school is hardly the place to give hilarious 
delight to a mother’s heart. But there was no comment. No one 
made comments, and tears were out for the duration. 

Or so I thought. Yet, on Christmas Eve, chatting with a young 
girl in a bus, talking over Christmas plans, I said, “I have never been 
without my older boy before at Christmas,” and tears rained down 
—no sobs, just sheets of salt water. It seemed absurd in a bus with 
a perfect stranger. I tried to laugh it off as I mopped. “I have 
nothing whatever to complain of,” I said. “With the tickets in my 
purse and him safe in Texas, and my younger son and daughter with 
her family to be with us.” She was serious and kind. 

All over the country laughing sons were not coming home. There 
was not the usual topsy-turvy upset of houses, nor enormous eating 
of huge meals, nor hordes of young people brought in as unexpected 
guests. Would Bob Jr. be a flight surgeon by the following 
Christmas? 

As the day of my leaving approached, their letters poured in. 
They seemed hungry for home. 
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“Mother, can you bring me some thick gloves?” 

“There’s a warm welcome waiting for you.” 

“I can’t get soap for the hard water here. Can you bring me 
some?” 

“We'll talk that over when you get here—so soon now.” 

“How nice of you,” wrote Nathalie, “to see all my relatives 
before you leave, so as to bring me word of them.” 

“We have bought white paint to fix up your room. It is a little 
room, but you won’t mind. We both want you to stay right with 
us all the time.” 

The fact that I would see them brought them nearer to Bob and 
the others. 

Our neighborhood was friendly. The butcher’s cashier said, “A 
pleasant trip. I wish I were going to see my son.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In Italy.” 

I laid my hand on her arm. 

The grocer was sending in extra provisions for my absence. I 
said, “Everyone is chuckling because I act as if I were going to the 
moon. Yet I have traveled all over the world all my life.” 

He said, his eyes kind, “This is an awfully special kind of trip, 
Mrs. Murphy.” 

The day approached. On the following Sunday I would see ge 
son and his wife. 

Wanting to take them the latest family news, I stopped for the 
afternoon in Philadelphia to see Alison. Frank was stationed at the 
Naval Hospital there. 

Stephen, their five-year-old boy, had that morning volunteered 
for a quiz in assembly, which was otherwise composed of older 
children. The first question shot at him was: 

“Where does the sun rise in the morning and where does it set at 
night?” 

“In the sky!” yelled triumphant Stephen. 

The whole school stamped and roared: 

“He is right! One hundred per cent.” 
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The pleasant afternoon passed, and soon my gold-braided son-in- 
law was carrying my bags, the children were playing on the plat- 
form, my daughter was saying, “Have a wonderful time, Mother.” 
My trip had begun. 


I almost pushed the train to Texas. During the last thirty-eight 
minutes I would look at my watch to find that thirty whole seconds 
had gone whizzing by. 

“Oh, Bob! Oh, Nathalie.” 

They had painted my room and Nat had made a blue bow for my 
bedspread which matched the curtains. She had made the tiny house 
charming. Paeans to daughters-in-law welled up inside me over their 
creation of anchors of comfort and security for sons snatched from 
their work and put in the Army. 

“There’s a lot of hot water for you, Mother,” said Bob. As I came 
in from my bath, he jumped up from his desk. 

“It is good to have you here,” he said. It was heaven for me. 

Nat and I visited together at every free moment, and in between 
I went to Shepard Field. 

“Tl pick you up at the Officers’ Club at five, Mother. We’ll have 
some beer or a coke at the bar there and you'll meet some of my 
friends. Then we’ll have the seven-mile drive home together. 

“Tomorrow is a busy day for me. I have to report at six for 
extra medical examinations. No, don’t either of you get my break- 
fast—I’ll have it out there at eight.” 

Every day was a busy day for Bob, it turned out. He said that 
though it was different from civilian medical practice he had not 
only not stagnated, but had learned many new things and was never 
idle. 

One of his superior officers told me that the most important 
medical work being done at the field was on malaria. 

Bob had lectured on malaria to hundreds of men at a time. 
Throughout the post, as men learned my name, they said: 

“Is it your son that’s the doctor that lectures on malaria? He has 
a wonderful sense of humor as he talks.” 
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_ Prevention of malaria was hammered into every man in the serv- 
ices. It was one of the greatest single problems of the war. 

There were actually maps to direct people around the enormous 
three-thousand-bed hospital that served the large population of 
Shepard Field. Scores of small, well-built, and uniform buildings 
were tied together with long, warm corridors. The central corridor 
must have measured a quarter of a mile. People moved quickly, with 
a pleasant comradely manner. Walking patients did part of the work 
of serving and cleaning. They wore dark-red corduroy bathrobes 
marked “M.C.” for Medical Corps. The Red Cross insignia on my 
lapel—that of first-aid instructor as well as of canteen—made me 
part of the field wherever I went. 

The Commanding Officer of the hospital, Colonel Boswell, bore 
the appearance of a doctor who had been eminently successful in 
civilian life. 

“Did you leave private practice?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but I don’t think about that. I am here and 
I would not be anywhere else.” 

“Nor would I,” said Bob. 

On all sides I heard of various angles of the new Army work 
in psychiatry. The medical people were trying to see that each 
man was fitted into the job that he liked and for which he was 
trained—newspapermen in publicity work, radiomen continuing in 
radio, photographers in aerial photography, men who knew lan- 
guages as interpreters. Bob had been given neurological cases such 
as he had made a special study of when an interne at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York. 

There were mistakes, of course, in handling millions of men, yet 
the object was to fit the round peg into the round hole. There was 
an aura of kindness about it. There was also efficiency. 

The constant talk of the hospital personnel turned to the applica- 
tion of psychiatry throughout the ground forces. It had never before 
been used in war in that way. All doctors were given psychiatric 
training. Every case of maladjustment or fear was brought to them. 
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At their diagnosis, when there could be no cure, the soldier was 
honorably discharged. I asked about cases at the front. 

“Most of them, if caught in time, can be cured and returned. It 
may just mean that a man is tired out and needs sleep and change.” 

“Noo man,” the Colonel told me, “is treated as if he were weak, 
no matter how ill he is, for even the strongest and best balanced 
may be unable to take the shock of modern war without help. We 
are individualists in our country. The men are weeded out by 
psychiatry. In some countries it is fight or take the consequences, 
but not here. Incidentally, no one knows here who was drafted or 
who enlisted. If the Army can’t make a soldier of a man, he is 
discharged in such a way as to keep his self-respect.” 

There seemed to be some lack of sympathy between the psychi- 
atrists and the chaplains. The Colonel’s answer to my question about 
it was unequivocal: 

“The higher the type of psychiatrist the less is his conflict with 
the church.” : 

The Maternity Ward in the hospital was full of gay pink blankets. 
Dozens of babies were arriving every week, each one costing its 
parents about thirty dollars. The young mothers were having a 
wonderful time, G.I.s’ wives and officers’ wives together. Nat told 
me that some of the new mothers and visiting husbands were merrily 
scrapping over their various offspring. 

“Mine is the best,” said a first lieutenant. 

“Tt can’t hold a candle to mine,” said another young dad. 

A girl poked her head out from behind a screen: “You people 
wait two hours, and there’ll be a baby here that will knock the rest 
of yours cold.” 

She drew her head back and went on with her labor. 

I asked the girls how those manage whose husbands were sent off 
before the baby came. They said: ; 

“If he has to go, it is at least better to have the baby without him 
than not to have a baby.” 

No wonder our army’s morale was high with wives of such type! 
On every side I found them to be the salt of the earth. And the 
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boys in their uniforms who might have to leave held their babies 
more urgently than ever I have seen babies held before. 

It was a comfort to have Nathalie in such an environment, for 
our Robin, fourth grandchild and second granddaughter, arrived 
two months later. 

By the time I was given an appointment with General Chaney, 
my attitude toward rank had become so thoroughgoing that I was 
swept with ague. I knew there was practically no chance he would 
bite, but feared that somehow I would deserve it. 

“It was good of you to let me come, General Chaney,” I said as 
we shook hands. “I have seen you once before.” 

“Yes?” he queried. 

“Do you remember when the first lieutenant bumped into you at 
the commissary last week?” 

He nodded. 

“That was my son. I saw your glimmer of a smile as he apolo- 
gized, and decided you have sons of your own.” 

A half-glimmer came back, as he admitted he had. 

“You have a wonderful post here,” I continued. 

“Yes, we have a fine post, and wonderful officers working to make 
it so.” 

I had seen courtesy at every turn. I had seen the loyalties and 
the friendships, the gentleness of one man to another, and I had 
heard the stories of unselfishness at the front. It seemed to me that 
such things helped a little to balance the horror of war. 

“T don’t like any war,” the General said. 

He asked me what I was writing, and I outlined my ideas of tell- 
ing the world of a mother visiting camp. 

“But the war may be over in three months or so.” 

“In which case, [’ll tear up my notes.” We laughed happily to- 
gether over our joint hope for the early peace which in reality came 
so soon, when notations of war were forgotten. 

He sent me to every corner of Shepard Field, with Staff Sergeant 
Reid. The Sergeant was one of the men in administrative work 
belonging, as he said, to the Paragraph Troops of the Chairborne 
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Command. He owned a newspaper in a Texan town, so was suited 
to his army job. 

We went into the administrative offices, which engendered re- 
spect for the vast work carried on. We visited the technical schools 
housed in the hangars bordering the aviation fields. In teaching the 
mechanics of aviation, safety was stressed, restressed, and stressed 
again in classes composed of half a dozen men only for thoroughness 
in learning. It is impossible to keep boys out of the sky. Their 
training was aimed to bring them down again safely. 

We saw the gas chamber, but I was not allowed in it. We saw 
the libraries, the dormitories, classes of all kinds including those 
for occupational therapy. Everywhere everything seemed both effi- 
cient and friendly. Was ever an army so friendly before? 

We visited the bivouac, where Bob was sometimes on medical 
duty. There we saw war: barbed-wire entanglements, shell holes, 
trenches dug and being dug, and a machine-gun nest with mud at 
the bottom. 

“We don’t treat our men like babies, you know,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

In the kitchens I saw more hot mashed potato than I had ever 
seen before at one time. 

From every direction, the orderly, well-managed, well-appointed 
camp lessened my fear. War was not one whit less horrible, but it 
made me more comfortable to see that good care was given the men. 
I wanted all mothers to go to the camp, not only for their own 
sakes but also to lessen the gap when the soldiers came home. The 
families who could talk with some knowledge of life in the army 
were fortunate. A colonel had said to me: 

“I like meeting mothers. My own is coming tomorrow to pay us 
a visit.” 

There was a Visitors’ House beside the main gate of Shepard 
Field. Here families awaited their sons. The mothers and wives and 
best girls, with a sprinkling of fathers, waited in comfortable chairs 
beside tables laden with magazines. Near by the Red Cross ran a 
small canteen for them. 

There was also a guest house, where relatives could stay for three 
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nights, or even longer in cases of illness. The mothers who were 
staying there felt definitely as I did, that visiting the post helped 
us to accept the whole army. 

We liked the chapels, where young men with strong voices sang 
old hymns such as: 


In the hour of trial 
Jesus, pray for me. 


In those chapels, chaplains, friends of men, helped many a puz- 
zled boy. For always under the efficiency and the care lay the 
constant, inescapable fact that there was war. Our boys were indeed 
being ground into a pattern, but American individuality, American 
ingenuity and vitality, survived the grinding. 

Bob summed it up: “You can’t criticize the American Army, any 
more than you could stand on Mount Everest and say it is a lousy 
mountain.” 

The organization was of such magnitude, involving so great an 
amount of planning and recording, that rules and red tape were in- 
_evitable. Yet the basic plan was to win at the least possible sacrifice 
both of men and of their individualities. 

There were mistakes. There were tragedies. A thing which works 
for the majority can at times spell disaster for the few. In every 
case in army training, however, the greater the danger the more 
thorough was the preparation, which was intended to avoid disaster. 
Never before had so intricate 4 system been built to protect the 
private soldier in every contingency. 

In Texas, and later in Colorado, Bob saw young aviators returned 
from the front broken in body and spirit, and cured by the new 
methods of treatment. He left his neurology and entered the field 
of psychiatry as his lifework. After the war he completed the train- 
ing begun in the army. He is now a psychiatrist extending the 
results of that training over an entire community, instead of over 
only a few patients in private practice. I can accept the three thou- 
sand miles between him and our Nathalie, and Robin and Shaun, and 
ourselves, because of the service to man as I saw it beginning at 
Shepard Field. Next to food, the first essential for a world at peace 
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is that individuals should be at peace in themselves. The cure for 
war begins with each one of us, at home. When we have set to 
work on the human spirit, war will topple as an outworn habit. 
The right political maneuvers, world organizations and union, inter- 
‘national law are essential and effective, but war will shadow us until 
evolution of the mind and spirit bring the human race as much 
farther from the present as man’s physical development has evolved 
from that of the dawn savage. Each one of us can help hasten the 
time. 

So, with talking and thinking and visiting together, my last day 
arrived, with each hour packed full. 

“The time has flown,” said Nathalie. 

“There’s a party tomorrow at Officers’ Mess. Your friends will 
be there. I wish you could go,” said Bob. 

He went on: “I flew a plane for the first time today and had 
quite a thrill. It’s really a big sensation, like balancing on the point 
of a pin—and not too hard. When one wing drops, you find the 
nose is pointing up in the skies. When you straighten it out, you 
are pointing to earth. Of course I want to do it a lot more.” 

Try to hold him back! “Not on your life,” thought I, “I like fly- 
ing myself.” 

“If a man is a flight surgeon,” said Bob, “he spends a lot of time 
in the air. Aviation Medicine is wonderful. If I am sent away, I will 
certainly keep you well posted. That is the least you could ask or 
expect.” 

We three had our last lunch at the post at Officers’ Mess, and 
then drove to my train. They slipped off for an errand, returned, 
and pinned a gardenia on my coat. 

“The visit was perfect,” I said as I thanked them. 

The train moved forward. In eighteen days, the fields in the 
country had taken on new and fresh green—I knew that my heart 
had taken on growing, too. : 


I went west frequently, especially when babies were due. On 
one trip I helped when Shaun arrived in Denver, and then I rushed 
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by plane one day late for little Eleanor on the Olympic Peninsula. 
There was no feeling of illness in either home. In fact, when brand- 
new Ellie was seventeen days old, Frank and Alison planned to take 
me for a swim at the Hot Springs. We woke to four inches of 
November snow on the appointed day. That seemed not to affect 
the arctic-inclined Mathews, and I saw no quarter for me. We eight, 
including Ellie, were packed into the car. Frank drove his precious 
load carefully up snowy mountain roads overhung with beautiful 
drooping white-decorated boughs of Douglas fir. Icicles hung from | 
the unheated bath-houses at the Hot Springs Pool. I whispered an 
aside to the man in the keeper’s lodge: 

“For heaven’s sakes, do try to get us hot water for tea. I think 
this is terrible, but don’t tell them I said so.” 

We undressed, as I, shivering, watched my cold frozen breath. 
Barefoot, in a particularly scanty bathing suit, I ran down the icy 
cement walk and plunged in. The water was wonderful! Seven of 
us soaked in its warmth for nearly an hour. Ellie escaped. Linnie, 
fifteen months, went in with us. The Mathews apparently have an 
Eskimo strain I have not searched out. Alison told me later she had 
seen into my terror, but was set on my having the delicious hot 
swim. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

Though the Mathews came east to Yale for three blessed years, 
and I had my darlings close in my arms, the Northwest gave its 
vital call which they knew so well, and they have gone back to 
live there. The clinic Frank is connected with is so up to date, with 
its group of doctors on fairly regular hours, that not even I can 
blame him for his choice. Why should doctors be on twenty-four- 
hour duty every day of the year in these times? He and his sons, 
my first-born grandchild Christopher and merry Stephen, make 
music of evenings. He and Sylvia dance and play. The little ones 
climb over him and he has time for companionship with his wife. 
It is a wonderful life that the Mathews lead. I try to think between 
visits: “Those who belong together do not need to be glued to- 
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gether.” Frank writes: “We all look forward to your next visit.” 
Yet—yet—three thousand miles is a long, long way. 

It is strange that Bob Jr. and Nathalie, with Robin and Shaun, 
are out there too. Bob Jr. is director of a growing Child Guidance 
Clinic. The two homes are just thirty miles apart. They are all 
eleven together constantly, and when I go out they shuttle me back 
and forth, as they say it stretches the moments more to do it that 
way. Each of those moments is on a high plane for us all, for three. 
thousand miles make the visiting precious as gold. It is good to have 
Amos and Joyce in the East. 

When I was visiting the two families in Washington in January, 
1950, I asked Alison if I might bring Bob’s little pair to stay over a 
night. I wanted Bob and Nathalie to have a good holiday over their 
eighth anniversary, skiing and dining alone. 

Alison agreed, and then I discovered that both the young mothers 
were troubled because when Robin and Shaun, Linnie and Ellie— 
-two fours and two fives—got together, the rooftop was raised half 
the night. 

“I will take over,” I said. So I talked to the children. Three were 
asleep by eight-thirty, and the fourth lay still, with wide quiet eyes. 

“How does she do it?” asked my two daughters. 

“Because they are naturally well-brought up children,” I told 
them, not adding that it is a secret that grandmothers know. Why 
live sixty years if you have not learned secrets? Such triumph with 
little grandchildren is far more rewarding than ever can be a dozen 
editions of books one may write. We can live without fame but 
not without love. 

Christopher, Stephen, Sylvia, Emeline, Eleanor, Robin, and Shaun, 
beautiful names of the new generation, keep up the tradition of 
knowing that life is alive. 

Christy and Stevie are excellent businessmen, able and willing 
to carry their jobs through, sure of themselves in wide knowledge 
and constructive experience, while darling small Sylvia on her 
dancing, light feet, makes a cake like a chef’s. The four little ones 
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have eyes that are open to all that goes on. My love flows to all 
seven, as well as to those who may follow. 

Grandchildren love young hearts in their grandparents. No bene- 
diction in life surpasses their love. They and we have an unspoken 
secret. There is nothing happier than feeling at home in the homes 
of one’s children. Generations live too much apart from each other 
today. 

Sometimes current customs accent tinsel values. In the popular 
struggle for youth it is often lost two times over by trying to keep 
it in ways which never deceive. For a time, cheeks may be red, hair 
brown, figures slim and clothes youthful, but hearts’ gifts too often 
go begging. In other cultures, wise thoughts, accepted discipline, 
defeated selfishness, active hands and minds create a background 
that gives unconscious cornerstones for younger lives. I would 
rather think back to my mother’s gay wisdom than to have little 
but lipstick and dye to remember, though the latter do not neces- 
sarily preclude the former. Yet the people who do not work too 
hard for exterior youth are often the ones who drink from youth’s 
fountain forever. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
Low Country (1944) 


“You and Dad and I are going to be alone for Christmas, Amos, 
since the Mathews and Juniors are out west. Let’s go places. We'd 
be lost at home.” 

We settled on South Carolina. Scores of our trips must remain 
untold, but the saga would not be complete without one picture 
of our many visits to South Carolina and its wildlife. 

Our delight in the Low Country comes next to Crystal Brook. 
Two early trips there had taken us to the Warings’ house at Old 
Town near Charleston for Christmas vacations. Alison and Frank 
and the two boys, who were still babies, had been with us, Frank 
was sure he would find one more living specimen of the Carolina 
paroquet, which is generally considered to be extinct. 

Amos was not in uniform in 1944 because his height had barred 
him from every branch of the services. He had spent months trying 
to enlist. He was in business with a future before him. Intent on 
some kind of service, he gave up his business later that year and 
went into the ministry. He completed his course at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1945, in the June following our winter trip to the 
Low Country. 

The Ration Board had granted us extra gasoline for natural 
history and conservation survey work. We headed south from New 
York in our car. 

Traveling with a naturalist continued to be like opening a closed 
book. The pages of the absorbing story turn rapidly, each carrying 
one further into the thrilling tale that never ends. 

We three, with my dog Quiscala, rolled slowly at war speed— 
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a fine one for observation—down the Delmarva Peninsula to Cape 
Charles, happily watching each familiar southern sight as it ap- 
peared. The first turkey vulture soared over us in Maryland, a 
beautiful bird in the sky, yet ugly on the ground. We saw sparrow 
hawks, marsh hawks, and redtails, Bob’s eyes missing mong and 
Amos as quick with the birds. 

Each tree was identified as we passed. Our first loblolly pine in 
_ Delaware made us realize we were approaching the South. Our 
first cardinal flashing brilliantly pleased us as much as if we had 
not known we could see others like him around the environs of 
New York through the winter. 

“Look,” said Bob, “we are really south, there’s a myule-kyart,” 
and from then on he dropped Yankee and drawled what he thinks 
is pure Dixie. We, admiringly, think so too. Southerners, being 
polite, do not express opinion. 

The fields were full of corn shucks and the little houses began 
to have the look of southern cabins, as we sped toward our goal 
on our first day of travel. 

“Now look at the loblollies,” said Bob, as we came to the first 
real stand of the lovely pines with their long clustering needles 
and dark straight trunks. The sun dropped surrounded with color, 
in a sundog, and clouds in mare’s-tails radiated out and upward. 
There were meadowlarks along the way. They breed in Maryland 
and Delaware, and some stay all winter as they do on Long Island. 
At dusk a woodcock whirred across the road just in front of the 
moving car. 

At seven the next morning we were waiting for dawn on the 
ferry that crosses Hampton Roads, at the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay. We made a nickel-pool for the one who should raise the first 
duck. There were no ducks, only herring gulls. Snow came on, and 
we walked the upper deck to keep warm, Bob and Amos roaring 
Christmas carols. 

_At Norfolk we drove to Sea Breeze Farm on the Lynnhaven 
River, where our friends, the Hill sisters, have winter gardens whose 
products win medals and prizes at every show. Their home is a gem 
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of wild and cultivated flowers and plants and trees, where mockers, 
cardinals, and hosts of other birds find food all winter among the 
berry-laden shrubs. The big house was gay for Christmas and our 
coming. Oysters were roasting. 

There are few gustatory experiences to compare with an oyster 
roast in the log cabin at Sea Breeze Farm. Six-foot logs blazed on 
the hearth at one end of the generous room with its greens and 
Christmas tree. Bowls of steaming oysters in butter came from the 
big brick stove built into the ell. As chicken and Smithfield ham 
with big pots of coffee followed the oysters, our hostesses merry 
with hospitality, ourselves waiting on each other, everyone in gales 
of laughter, wisecracks snapping, Miss Blanche topped the fun by 
saying, “You all are southern Yankees, that is what you all are.” 

We stopped at a gasoline station to telephone Christmas wishes 
to other Norfolk friends. Amos and I went in, my black fluff of a 
poodle on a leash. A man looked up: “T’ll give you fifty dollars for 
that dog, lady.” “Hush,” said the woman of the store, “the lady’d 
probably sell her husband before she’d sell that dog.” We were 
certainly south and the fun had begun. 


We were certainly south! There were black vultures everywhere. 
Bunches of mistletoe began to appear in the trees. 

Farther on the houses were set in live-oaks, but there was no long 
gray moss on those we first saw. Fields were full of clean black or 
brown pigs and small shoats. 

“Welcome to North Carolina” said the sign. Bob glowed! I 
thought of the story Amos had brought down from theological 
school when a new young minister was asked by the solemn Synod: 
“Do you believe in ee Virgin Birth?” he answered: “Theologically, 
yes, biologically, no.’ ’ Though Bob was biologically born in Brook- 
lyn, the labor of his spiritual self began in North Carolina and his 
real spiritual birth took place in South Carolina. I believe that when 
he crossed the next state line, his spirit got out of the car and kissed 


the sod, though he wore his usual physical poker face and did not 
tell.: 
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“How soon will we see longleafs?” 

“Not before noon tomorrow,” Bob said, “at Wilmington.” 

Amos, Quiscala and I took naps as the car traveled on, but Bob 
was alert every instant. He pointed out the lovely, irregular trees of 
a pecan orchard, and the graceful, lacy sycamores. A dead skunk 
in the road started talk of conservation. We remarked on the very 
little erosion we had seen and the very bad logging, with laws of 
forest conservation neglected. There was exactly one subject of 
conversation. It is lucky that Amos and I do not tire of it. 

Near Elizabeth City cypress trees with their thickened knees 
stood in winding waterways. Feathery red cedars reminded us of 
our more solid appearing red cedars in the north. 

“Do you see the difference between the black and the turkey 
vultures? The former flaps his wings faster and the latter has a 
longer tail,” Bob said. 

“Oh!” we gasped. “There is a wild turkey right beside the road.” 
The iridescent feathers shone in the dark plumage of the big bird. 

A cardinal flew low, the beautiful color equaled by the beauty of 
his form. Glossy crows ate in a field. 

“They are so lovely, why shouldn’t a crow thrill one as much as 
does a cardinal?” I asked. 

“Maybe it would if it were rarer and there were fewer black 
birds. Louis Fuertes, the artist, thought the robin was about the most 
beautiful bird of all, but too common to be appreciated.” 

We had passed through great flocks of robins, whose red breasts 
flashed as they turned and wheeled in flight. Many young ones were 
on their way to Florida; a few daring ones stay north all winter. 

“China berries! China berries!” called Bob delightedly. For some 
miles he had been saying without ceasing, “Loggerhaid on de 
wyah,”’ as we passed the loggerhead shrikes on their favorite perch- 
ing places. 

Outside New Bern we saw the first gray “Spanish moss,” sparse- 
growing so far north. 

Here and there Negroes were carrying home their Christmas 
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dinners. One toted a white goose under his arm. A whole family was 
busily plucking a turkey beside the road. 

The Spanish moss was soon long and thick. Cypress swamps were 
hung with it, the trees looking like gray witches with streaming hair 
and long fingers. It grows on the deciduous trees, and rarely on the 
loblollies or other pines. One associates it particularly with live oaks 
and cypress. 

“China berries! Loggerhaid on de wyah,” came Bob’s increasing — 
call. The South was in his blood and he was happy! 

Near Jacksonville, North Carolina, there were great groups of 
wartime cabins. I kissed my hand to the courageous and capable girls 
who, babies and all, were following their husbands and making 
homes out of such little four walls. Mourning doves and meadow- 
larks, unaffected by war conditions, were a comforting contrast to 
reminders of war. 

A fence enclosed a state fire warden’s white cottage, and the 
tall fire tower with its zigzag stairs. These frequent towers fulfill 
their purpose. On our whole trip we saw but few burned areas. 

It was still cold. Fog lay heavy. We were in the track of the 
continental low, with its polar front squeezed down under the warm 
air. It would be balmy south of Cape Romain in South Carolina. 

Between Jacksonville and Wilmington we at last saw the most 
characteristic tree—the longleaf pine—first, one small seedling, then 
taller growths. The lovely things, with their long needles which 
sometimes measure eighteen inches, left me floundering for apt 
description. In a blind word-searching my eagerness poured out in ~ 
appeal: “Bob, how can I describe them?” 

“Why,” he said, “they look exactly like—longleaf pines.” 

Unimaginative brute! ; 

But his joyous call “Loggerhaid on de wyah” made me forgive 
him. There were also bluebirds on another wire. 

The churches one passes and sometimes enters in the South are 
charming things. Century-old brick churches of colonial design 
stand among magnolias which shelter aged, mossy graves. The 
simple little Negro churches, weathered gray or painted white, are 
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set in clearings. I wandered into one once, and was instantly asked 
in a friendly way to address the congregation. What could I do but 
say that they and I both know that God cares not for the color of 
our skins? 

Boys along the road were selling holly and mistletoe which they 
had freshly cut themselves. Huge live-oaks appeared, hung with long 
moss and dark with close-growing leaves. 

We ran down to the ocean at Myrtle Beach, making hot cocoa to 
drink with our sandwiches for luncheon. It was already warmer 
under gray skies, and the picnic was pleasant. 

We passed a small oxcart and a still smaller ox. Here and there 
people were buying fireworks for celebrating Christmas. An old 
schoolhouse of wood at Piney Grove had never been replaced by 
the modern brick structure of most of the towns. Yam mounds 
proclaimed winter supplies in careful storage. Piles of sawdust, thirty 
_ feet high, had been left here and there by movable sawmills. 

The landscape was full of color—brown, green, red, gray, black 
trunks and black spots of pine cones, yellow grasses and reeds. 

We left the main route and turned into McClellanville, driving 
to the end of the road to the neat government station of the Cape 
Romain National Wildlife Refuge, of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The young manager preeted us with two letters in his hands from 
home. 


The next day a motor launch took us through narrow channels 
to Bull’s Island. There ornithological experience began in earnest. 

Seventy thousand ducks! And every one of them protected by 
the government of the United States—mallards, black ducks, bald- 
pates, pintails, blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, shovelers, 
ruddies, scaup, canvasback, and wood ducks flew out of every 
waterway. They filled every vista, They practically posed for the 
amateur wanting to learn one from another. 

Such is the Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge, one of the 
larger of the many sanctuaries maintained by the Fish and’ Wildlife 
Service. This refuge is a 6-mile-wide strip of land, marsh, and 
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islands stretching for 21 miles along the coast and embracing 28,000 
acres. 

On Bull’s Island, five thousand acres hold as thrilling a natural 
history experience as can be found. This and the other sanctuaries 
are helping to see that bird populations are protected and increasing, 
and that the natural beauty of our countryside will be preserved. 
The wild turkey was a symbol of the unspoiled land of our fore- 
fathers. The big bird would be extinct had it not been protected. 
One hardly walks a road at Bull’s Island without seeing a turkey or 
two. I soon saw exactly what I had wanted: a huge cock flying 
from the road to the top of a tall tree, his great wings lifting his 
heavy body lightly. The iridescence of his back shone in the sun, 
as did the colors of his tan-tipped wings. 

Crab grass, wild rice, and various legumes are planted for the 
turkeys, and the kind of open space they like is provided for them, 
so that they will multiply. I went with the refuge aide to bait the 
traps, which is not the sanguinary proceeding that it sounds. Corn 
was placed in wire enclosures that looked like natural clumps of 
palm or shrub. When the turkey goes in, the trapper in the blind 
pulls the string and the door then falls. The bird is banded and may 
be shipped to another refuge, where it is released. 

A few years earlier there were sixteen Canada geese on the refuge. 
In the year of our visit there were two hundred, and one lone snow 
goose. The proper food was being grown, and they were coming 
to get it. Their calling could be heard at night. We were taken in 
the launch to Cape Island to see them, counting probably a hundred 
and fifty birds. One flock of about a dozen, looking like gray, 
feathery balls, slept far down on the beach. One after another the 
birds woke up and stretched their long, graceful necks as I watched 
through the glasses. Then each in turn, fearing nothing, settled 
down with head under wing. 

The refuge is the northernmost home of the brown pelican, which 
breeds there in large colonies, sometimes three hundred strong. 

The range of research in conservation carried on at the refuge, as 
viewed through the Quarterly Narrative Reports, was staggering 
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to an outsider. The whole bird and mammal population was being 
covered, including their relation to each other and to the plant life 
of the region. Every fact of weather and every change in the vege- 
tation must be at the finger tips of the man responsible for what hap- 
pens in this sample of wilderness. For wilderness it was and is, with 
the natural flora and fauna as they were three hundred years ago, 
yet directed, in infinite patience, by skillful and accurate scientific 
knowledge. 

Not content with the full-size job of daily surveys and reportings 
and recordings, specific research was being carried on, such as 
making detailed studies of the enormous loggerhead turtles which 
come in summer from tropical oceans to lay their eggs on the 
beaches. Some of these turtles weigh two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The manager had had a Roman holiday when sixty-five blackfish, 
eight to seventeen feet long, were washed ashore and died. The 
beach became an outdoor anatomical laboratory, as the small whales 
were studied inside and out, even to the unborn young. But the 
work had to be rapid, because sixty-five large animals rotting on a 
hot beach presented problems that were not alluring even to the 
most enthusiastic scientific man, in spite of help from black vultures. 
The manager’s Notes on the Vegetation, which included careful 
botanical maps drawn to scale, covered every bit of growth in the 
whole refuge. We were told that “wild rice appears to be spread- 
ing.” The differences between the mainland and the island vegetation 
were explained, with data on the soil and growing conditions. All 
desirable species were being encouraged, not only for themselves but 
also for help in crowding out the undesirables, such as cord grass 
and cattail. 

There seemed to be a new and growing opportunity for young 
people in such an interesting profession. In two hundred and seventy- 
nine wildlife refuges in 1944, and more developed since then, there 
are jobs for two types of naturalists—those who conduct research 
and those who apply the resulting studies to refuge management. 

On the Cape Island trip we located clams in the sand by their 
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“keyholes” and, using shells to dig them, we later ate some of them 
in front of the fire in Dominick House, where we were staying. 

Bird banding has always been a major interest on Bull’s Island. 
Birds that have been tagged and numbered have been picked up 
again all the way from Canada to Florida. Shortage in personnel and 
in metal bands curtailed this work for a time during the war. 

In winter the ducks keep one completely enthralled. I have been 
close enough to a black duck for his weather eye to look right into 
mine as he gained height on his silver-lined wings. The mallards, 
with their gleaming green heads and white-edged tails, usually rise 
with the black ducks. We always crept up to the ponds without 
speaking. The ducks do not notice footsteps, but the voice or sight 
of man disturbs them at once. Handsome black-and-white pintails 
frequently posed without flying off. I had always thrilled to the 
brilliant colors of the wood duck. “Take the binoculars,” Bob said. 
“There’s one sitting on that post.” On Bull’s Island I could look and 
enjoy as long as I wished. 

A pond might be full of baldpates or there might be myriads of 
ducks of all kinds in the duckweed that shone vivid green in the 
sun. 

A special pride of the refuge was a great flock of black-and-white 
oyster-catchers, with their vain red bills. They fed on the flats of 
the channels or flew along beaches on Cape Island. Bob described 
their song to me as “the most exciting and hysterical song in nature, 
not excluding the loud trill of the pileated woodpecker.” 

The raccoons, beautiful animals though they are, do so much 
damage to birds and their young that some have been shifted to 
other areas. Christmas night we went out to look over the coon sit- 
uation. The three men pulled on high rubber boots, because we were 
going to the swamps. 

“You three are protected from snakes, but I am not,” I said. 

“They won’t strike you,” said our guide. “They are asleep in 
winter.” 

The dog Bruno found the first ’coon and treed it. He was so 
excited he ran part way up the tree himself, barking furiously. The 
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men played the beams of their flashlights along the branches and 
in among the Spanish moss. Two gleaming eyes in a round bunch 
of fur could be seen forty feet high on a loblolly pine. 

We came into a clearing and looked up at the three-quarter moon. 
Orion stalked across the sky, the western star of his belt over the 
equator. Venus was gorgeous in the west. The young men wanted 
to explore farther, so Bob and I walked home through the delicacy 
of the moon-shadowed woods, with their Spanish moss, palm fronds, 
and here and there water glistening among the trees. 


Earlier, on Christmas Day after a morning celebration of filled 
stockings and a tree, Bob, Amos and I started on a memorable walk. 
Cardinals and mockers flew in and out of the cedars. A few yards 
from the house stands a moss-covered live-oak, whose branches en- 
close a “room” a hundred and fifty paces around. 

Beyond the big oak we stepped over a white fence onto the Road. 
There are twenty-five miles of wood road on the island, but only 
one Road. It is to us one of the most beautiful and exciting roads 
in the world. Wagon-wide, grass-grown, mile-long, it runs straight 
across the island to the ocean beach. The first part of it divides duck- 
filled ponds and is open to the sky. 

We walked quietly, watching the small birds in the edging bushes 
and palmettos, and presently clouds of ducks flushed from almost 
under our feet. A tiny ruddy duck looked up at us placidly and 
plunged again and again. Even when Bob climbed down for close-up 
photographs, the little duck eyed us with friendly trust, swimming 
near us for at least ten minutes. 

The ponds edging the road are varied in a design of sedge and 
small islets. A view may be framed by a gap in vegetation with an 
undulating skyline of forest for a background. Sunshine usually 
beats down pleasantly, often warmly enough so that one needs only 
a light sweater at noontime. 

Beyond the chain of ponds, one looks through archways of heavy 
woods to the light over the ocean at the far end of the Road. 

The diversity of the trees in these woods is unusual. The most 
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common are live-oak, loblolly, and palmetto. There are feathery 
cedars, a few hollies and the dark glossy foliage of southern magnolia 
with scatterings of sweet gum, maple, elm, and others. The forest 
vines, the palmetto, the long gray Spanish moss, which takes on a 
green tinge in sunshine, the clumps of mistletoe—lend a pleasing 
tropical appearance without, however, tropical density. Young 
palmettos grow out of the earth whole, like soldiers from dragons’ 
teeth. Heads appear, full-grown, then gradually full-size trunks press 
upward. This makes a charming undergrowth, with palm tops 
waving their fans at all levels. 

The carpet of the woods, mottled with sun and with shadow, con- 
sists of palm fronds and pine needles of warm brown, designed with 
little running vines such as partridge berry, fallen cones, and bits of 
branches covered with gray lichen. The moss, touching one’s face 
as one passes, is cool to the skin. 

A far-off deer jumping, flashed its white tail. These deer are 
smaller and darker than those of the mainland. Their tracks and 
those of many other animals were everywhere on the island. Tiny 
shore birds’ tracks, turkey tracks as big as a man’s hand, tracks of 
many fox squirrels, and pretty raccoon tracks—all were companion- 
able markers of every trip afoot. 

The growth next lower to the trees, and also behind the open 
beach over the dunes, is largely wax myrtle, closely related to our 
bayberry. Along the dikes, the red-berried cassina almost alone 
holds sway, though it also grows throughout the woods. It is as 
decorative as holly for the Christmas table. 

It was hard going when we left the Road and broke through to 
the beach without a path. Catbriers and berry-laden vines were 
festooned everywhere. The burs were terrible, and even worse were 
the cactus spines, some of which pierced through my heavy leather 
shoe into my foot. An oyster-catcher was once found with a two- 
inch spine in one of its feet. Quiscala could pull off some of the 
cockleburs but had a bad time with the cactus. She learned to sit 
down and wait for one of us to relieve her. She never lost her 
exuberance, but we spent quite a share of our time getting snarls out 
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of her coat. Her favorite sport, and a harmless one, was chasing 
sanderlings on the beach, leaping the wavelets as they rolled in. It 
did not hurt the birds and it gave Quis—and us—a lot of fun. 
Unexpectedness was our constant delight. One time, migrant 
monarch butterflies flew over our heads. Again, a fungus on tue 
trunk of a tree was shaped like a clinging imp. In thick woods one 
day with Amos, a raccoon passed in a split second at high speed, his 
gray body and color-circled tail sharply clear. I asked about pelicans. 
“No,” someone said, “we will see none at this time of the year. 
They are all in Florida.” The next moment Amos called trium- 
phantly and we were watching a pelican flying low over the sea. 


The Christmas Census, the High Mass of the year for the ornithol- 
ogists, was taken on December 27. It is approached with a height 
of fervor under the fun and laughter of a day out-of-doors. To get 
a big list of birds—bigger than last year’s or than the other fellow’s 
—requires determined work from dawn to dark, with no time out. 
While the Charleston Group was combing the mainland, we worked 
the island all morning. 

For me, the out-of-doors means beauty of line and color, with 
the stir of living things. Wherever I looked on the island I saw a 
bird or the motion of a bird. But I heard few of the sounds. My men 
told me of the bird calls, some of which I clearly remember, and 
other sounds, like wind in grasses, come back in thought. Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman, who was the dean of ornithologists, helped my 
philosophy, though he never knew it. In Denmark everyone was 
listening to a nightingale. Thinking the others had left, I tried to 
creep close to the bird, holding up my hearing aid hoping to catch 
one note. I could not, and turning, looked straight into a world of 
sympathy in Dr. Chapman’s eyes. By the strange law of opposites, 
that look, in its understanding, has stuck by me ever since. I think 
of it and not of what I am missing. 

The men, walking ahead over the dikes that cross and recross the 
marshes and ponds, stopped at a sea of yellow grasses which were 
full of light held over from yesterday’s sun. It was cloudy and 
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cold. I came along behind them, calling myself their old-squaw. 
They were too busy with birds to see anything else, so passed by a 
six-foot alligator asleep in matted watery weeds. I called them and 
they came back. Amos threw a stick, but the beast did not budge. 
We flicked water on him with a palm branch. Still he did not move. 
Finally a long plank tossed at him spoiled his sleepy sun bath; he 
plunged and swam away underwater, a trail of bubbles marking his 
direction. 

“We would have missed that fun but for Mother,” said Amos, 
which put my stock up, for my usual way of identifying birds is to 
say, “Bob, there is a little brown bird in the path. What is he?” 

“A swamp sparrow, dear.” 

“Don’t miss the pileated woodpecker, Bob,” I would call, as the 
beautiful red-tufted bird flew near. There were many of them that 
year. 

All over Bull’s Island great flocks of redwings streamed above 
grasses in undulating waves or fed on the seeds of the tallest pines, 
in close and graceful formation. My husband said the observation 
might be a new one. Their way of flying is a kind of music: close— 
whir, close—whir. 

Bob made a squeaking sound, and a sharp-tailed sparrow flew out 
of the grass. “That was the one I wanted,” he said. An ornithologist 
actually speaks the language of birds. 

A flicker crossed the path ahead, golden-winged. A thrasher flew 
here, a hermit thrush there. Brown creepers, red-breasted nuthatches, 
house wrens, blue herons, snowy egrets, a bald eagle on a post— 
these were only a few of the birds on the long list we were making. 
Above us sailed red-shouldered hawks, red-tailed hawks, and turkey 
vultures, whose wings end in “fingers” of clear silhouette. 


At noon the Charleston Group arrived in the launch. Drizzling 
rain forced us to eat sandwiches indoors, but we were quickly out 
again to cover the whole island. By the end of the day our personal 
list totaled a hundred and thirty-one species. 

At the far end of the island the ocean had within a few years 
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encroached over three miles. The most recent of the undermined 
trees were twisted skeletons on the beach. Forlorn? Perhaps, but it 
was an interesting procedure. For waves that break down will again, 
under other circumstances, build up. It made me feel the unim- 
portance of one isolated event in the history of the ages, with their 
surge and tide, even though that event be the most painful war. 
What has been done will be softened, and time will continue. Pain 
will be forgotten in the majesty of the succession of the centuries 
and in their effect on the forests, the beaches, and on humankind. 

In a natural wilderness, the balance of nature takes care of itself. 
Predatory animals are kept down by being preyed upon, and their 
victims are numerous enough to multiply in spite of depredations. 
But when man’s hand is brought into the situation, the balance is 
often upset. Out of twenty-two wood duck nests which had been 
found in hollow trees, eighteen sets of eggs had been destroyed by 
chicken snakes or raccoons. Alligators like to eat ducks, which is not 
a diet the refuge approves of. It is essential to know which animals 
are living in a relation of balanced adjustment and which are not. 
A study was under way to find out how much damage deer ticks do 
to the turkeys. There are five kinds of ticks on the island. I picked 
one off me on the beach. 

“Bob, is this a dangerous tick?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “the kind that spreads spotted fever.” As 
they are easy to get rid of, there was really no danger. The ill effect 
of the ticks on the turkeys was far more important. Turkeys can- 
not pick them off. 

Bob is almost as full of surprises as is Dame Nature herself. He 
is always bursting into a new branch of his profession about which 
I had heretofore thought he knew next to nothing. At Bull’s Island 
it was shells. He filled his pockets with them. Quiscala caught his 
ardor and came bounding to bring him specimens. He packed them, 
brought them home to New York, and identified them. His notes 
bristled with sketches of shells and other beach gatherings, with 
their Latin names. There are several kinds of whelk and several 
clams, including the razor. There are skates’ eggs, sea urchins, sand 
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dollars, purple-red corallines, and cockle shells. The ocean beaches 
of the island held the same variation as the woods. Gannets plunged 
far out, wings closed. An eagle flew low. Porpoises leapt. There 
were great flocks of various kinds of gulls. There were red-billed 
terns, with black-tipped white wings. There were white-winged 
scoter. Small shore birds, sanderlings, and other sandpipers and 
plovers ate their fill along the edges of incoming waves. The wind 
made little sandstorms. And ripple-marks at tide-line were sculp- 
tured in the sand. 

I have no space to tell of the winter insect life, the fiddler crabs, 
the ground spiders’ webs white with mist, or of the several kinds of 
lizards. 

Our whole coast was once as rich in wildlife as the Cape Romain 
Refuge is today. The work the government is doing everywhere in 
the United States reclaims and improves many similar areas. Yet not 
until the public is really educated to their value can the tide of de- 
struction be turned to a strong one of construction. 

People used to throw out their great-grandmothers’ china. No 
one does so now. We put it on display. We are alive to its value. 
Our wildlife is worth more thought than china. As a people we love 
out-of-doors. Attendance statistics in our National Parks prove this. 
Yet the basic principle of conserving outdoors must become urgent 
belief to every one of our citizens. Not until all of us know and 
care with our whole hearts and minds will destruction stop. The 
government and increasing numbers of people are pointing out the 
road. 


“Tve had a wonderful time with you two on this trip,” Amos said 
as we neared home. 

In the light of later happenings, our last carefree holiday together 
became vivid in every detail. 

Amos was called to a small Unitarian church in the mill town of 
Lawrence, near Boston. I will never forget sitting under my son, 
with his beautiful eyes and radiant face when I first heard him 
preach in his church. 
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But the injustice of Lawrence inflamed him: machine-run politics, 
schools lacking in modern developments, unemployment growing 
throughout the forties till it reached outlandish proportions. Amos, 
in a fury of zeal for the people, a young Unitarian minister in a 
Catholic mill town, was elected to the School Board. He had the 
town in his hands, we were told. The machine-owned papers threw 
the mud that is always thrown. But their pictures of the giant young 
man with the boyish grin, hatless, riding his bicycle, redounded to 
Amos’s credit. 

At long last, he gave up his church and threw himself into Law- 
rence’s politics. Our dear Joyce, in the meantime, had joined him, 
working beside him, giving him warmth that he needed. 

Amos went out to be mayor of Lawrence. Trips are out for my 
boy, except as they enter into his work. He and Joyce live in their 
work. The suffering of the poor in Lawrence has entered into their 
hearts. 

“I had never in my life known before what poverty is,” he has 
said. 

He made the best showing in the primaries that any Progressive 
had ever made, winning about twenty per cent of all votes, but not 
winning the nomination. Though we were not in political agree- 
ment, both families rooted for Amos himself. His platform included 
a plank for public works for the unemployed in their terrible need. 
For a time he and Joyce lived on less than he considered a minimum 
for couples on relief. 

On the day of the primaries Joyce, her mother, Marion Perry, and 
I served coffee and doughnuts to the people who crowded into the 
tiny apartment. At evening when the returns began to come in, a 
Progressive from Boston said to me excitedly: 

“Amos won one hundred and seventy-four of the first five hun- 
dred counted in City Hall!” 

But as the reports from ward after ward followed, Amos was 
third from the top. The people in the room were quiet and hushed. 

I bent over the boy who was keeping tally. Joyce stood on the 
other side as the returns were announced. At the end, Amos told 
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them that the fight was beginning, and that he would not let them 
down. They clapped him and clapped Joyce and the room had the ; 
aura of courage about it. He still storms about Lawrence, upholding, 
backing, and helping the people, and living to the letter of the teach- 
ings of his ministry without compromise. 


After the children had gone, I was completely alone with natural 
history. We have indeed had good times and zest and interest from 
our travel. Yet there are moments when a layman needs a small vaca- 
tion. One cannot turn one’s self into a person one is not. Bob ex- 
pected me to be completed by his interests and in the people that 
he chose to see, a changing panorama of new people from half the 
countries in the world. I love his interests and I enjoy the people, 
but one needs roots. A naturalist’s roots seem at times to be woven 
into birds’ nests. 

Other naturalists’ wives have said to me: 

“I wanted to do this or that, but he wanted me to be interested 
only in his interests. They look to us to bring their own fulfillment 
but they do not look at us to bring us ours.” 

I wanted to choose my own friends, to get away from the one 
subject that ruled the home, because there was no time for Bob to 
spend with people who did not know that or related intellectual 
subjects. A thousand conversations on social subjects, human sub- 
jects, warm subjects full of people, have been broken in the middle. 
Deafness makes it hard to hold one’s own. It is a trying situation to 
be a small shadow in a lion’s background, with the lion’s way of 
growling when the sltadow starts to come to life. I leave out the 
deeper reasons for needing a vacation as we all leave such things 
out. 

But friendship was increasing and mutual need was growing. 
There is loss for those who cut and run from marriage when time 
has had its innings. There is such a thing as mature pride far 
greater than the early kind, in one’s own acceptance and in strength 
which only those initiate can comprehend. Mists lift on horizons 
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that stretch to infinity, where a star points back to rainbow gold 
within one’s self, and unassailable. 

Yet, small vacations now and then may be indicated, for few of 
us can live on highest levels every moment without being prigs, 
or getting mad, or feeling crushed. I took war dividends and flew 
to Venezuela, leaving Bob at home. I steeped myself in everything 
that had to do with people, housing, hospitals, and education as 
well as individuals. Yet as I read my notes again I find that the. 
Usual Subject peers out from every corner, just as always. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN T EEN 
Venezuela (1945) 


Macuto is an old town, rich in quietness, rich in history, and very 
rich in loveliness. It lies along the shore of pirate seas on the coast 
of Venezuela. 

I awoke there at ten minutes of six on a March Sunday in 1945. 
There was light enough to see objects in the room. The view 
through the open balcony doors showed me a curving sweep of 
shoreline edged with white surf and the steep incline of a mountain 
ridge running out to a far point of land, to end in the sea. 

The long breakers of the Caribbean below me were rolling in 
from the north. Beyond the road leading to the house in which 
I was visiting steep slopes of the Andes rose to the south. They 
tumbled into the sea from their lordly heights. They crowded each 
other in their racing panic to run off the continent, each peak aloof 
because of deep-cleft valleys winding in all directions and doubling 
on each other. 

The light increased slowly. Not until twenty minutes of seven 
was there full daylight, doubtless due to the overshadowing moun- 
tains. These, too, screened sunrise colors. The sun finally came into 
sight over the ridge, a deliberate beginning of the new day. 

The trade winds blew the coconut palms and blew pleasantly 
over me as I sat on the chair I had pulled through the open doors 
onto the balcony. A few houses, white and pink and cream color, 
were scattered here and there irregularly, beyond my host’s, in 
various altitudes on the green hillsides. The town’s only road, at 
the foot of our garden, closely followed the rocky shore. An oc- 
casional car or bus passed. On Sunday there were no sugar-cane 
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laden carts drawn by tiny horses or donkeys, as there had been the 
day before. 

There were six of us in the weekend party—my host, Mr. William 
H. Phelps,* who is the authority on Venezuelan birds, my hostess, 
who is a sculptress, Dr. William Beebe, the naturalist, Jocelyn 
Crane, a zoologist, my young secretary and cousin, Dorothy Fiske, 
who is called “Skip”? for short, and myself. 

I had said to Will Beebe: 

“I tried to run away from natural history, yet bump right into 
you!” 


We came down from Caracas over that road, which is one of the 
great ones of the world. From the city in its high valley, at three 
thousand feet, the car climbed between and over the ridges that 
separate it from the sea. I have never seen such steep, deep-cut 
mountains. It was as if there were too many of them to be able to 
spread out, so they had to grow tall instead of wide. Some of the 
slopes, apparently without regard to altitude, were of very red 
clay. Here and there gray earth contrasted with the brilliant colors 
of the verdure and the red. Green predominated, the mountains 
having said a final good-bye to the great expanse of snow they 
carry the length of their long windings, from the antarctic to the 
Venezuelan-Colombian border. 

From the top of the ridge above Caracas, nestling in its circle 
of mountains, the road twists in hairpin turns and reverse directions, 
following the irregular shapes of the tumbled hills and covering 
several times the distance that a crow would fly. It is blasted out 
of the precipitous cliffs, back and forth, seeking its sea-level goal. 
Each way the eye turns there is a view to remember, sometimes 
from one side of the car and sometimes from the other. 

“Is it prettier going up or going down?” J asked Will Beebe, who 
knew it well. 

*In 1949, Mr. Phelps received an Honorary Doctorate of Science from the 


Universidad Central de Venezuela. 
+ Skip is now Mrs. E. A. Winnette. 
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“I like it both ways,” he answered, his eyes never stopping their 
search for something familiar or something unexpected ahead or 
behind, like all naturalists’ eyes. 

At about two thousand feet the first view of the Caribbean is 
framed between razorlike ridges. From there constant seascapes, 
in changing settings, keep one enthralled. It is twenty-three miles, 
a long ride, before one reaches sea-level, the broad wall-edged road 
winding and circling. The cardén (cactus), which is always com- 
pared to candelabra because of its straight trunk and angular straight 
arms, grew in all directions. A thousand different plants and trees 
invited one to stop to learn their names and habits. 


In an hour and a half we reached La Guaira, where are both the 
port and the airfield of Caracas. It has for centuries been the most 
frequented port in Venezuela, with no particular reason for the 
distinction. 

La Guaira is a business town. Macuto, two miles beyond, is for 
rest and pleasure. It is a village where pleasant people build little 
weekend houses to which they may take their friends and children 
beside the sea. Such cottages are set back from the street in masses 
of flowers—oleander, hibiscus, and many one does not know. 

Mona Phelps had gone ahead a day to prepare for us, and was 
waiting. Our tea was served from red, gold-traced cups off a green 
table, at the raised end of the large living room. The chocolate cake 
from a pastry shop in Caracas, was alone almost worth the trip. Blue 
chairs, a blue cupboard, and blue Mexican tiling give but a small 
hint of the gaiety and charm of the room. Color goes well in 
Venezuela. Outdoors trees and flowers and birds riot in it, and 
indoors would be without character if the whole rainbow were 
not used. 

In the garden banana trees edged the paths and fence, their big 
red flowers turning into bunches of green fruit. There are as many 
varieties of bananas there as we have of apples at home, some better 
than others. The fence was built of close-packed cardones arms, 
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or whatever one calls a branch of that spiky cactus. Periwinkles, 
white and pink, were in careless bloom. 

It was rather an unusual weekend party, for everyone had his 
or her work. Two typewriters had been crammed into the car with 
the luggage. They both clicked, while our host worked on his check- 
list of Venezuelan birds, two of us were writing in longhand, and 
Mona kept a competent weather-eye on us all, as she played beauti- 
ful music on the white piano. 

Will Beebe was full of fun, laughing a great deal. He opens his 
mouth to laugh as wide as a Pleistocene tiger’s. Merriment rolls out 
in peal after peal—and he leads in the joking. 

“The way to eat a mango is to sit in the bathtub,” he announced 
at dinner. 

After dinner, quietly sitting on a wall was not enough for this 
lively young person who has made natural science exciting for half 
a century. He suddenly wound one leg around his neck. 

“Will, can you stand on your head?” 

“Yes, of course, but not here at the moment.” 

If vitality is an essential addition to brains, as it is said to be, 
Will Beebe has the key to a good combination. 

After dark on Saturday night we walked under the bright stars to 
an open-air restaurant for our dinner. Our host ordered Venezuelan 
food. 

A huge bat, thirteen or fourteen inches across, flew near us as 
we ate, delighting the naturalists, who shoot holes in old wives’ 
tales of harm from bats and sharks and such things. 

Surf pounded on the seaweed-clad rocks as we drove along the 
beach road, which was edged on the water side with beach grape 
trees, Their shiny, round leaves are green above and reddish beneath. 
The trunks twist in many ways, often making good seats on which 
to sit and watch the sea, as most people love to do, and as some 
affectionate couples were doing. 

Beyond the long point, the mountains receded a little, leaving 
wide, flat marshlands which carried sugar plantations and great 
forests of coconut palms. A station marked “Bombeo Malarialogical” 
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gave a sense of safety, for where mosquito control comes in the 
disease goes out. But at that time of year the trade winds were 
blowing mosquitoes away. The houses needed no glass in their 
windows, though all had interesting iron grills to discourage larger 
marauders. 


There was a little cove along the shore which was used by 
Spaniards long ago, a tiny place, protected by rocks from the 
breakers. I saw in my mind’s eye old Spanish galleons, battered and 
dirty from the long hard voyage. I saw sails with rents in them. 
I saw tired men eagerly looking at the green land. They must have 
been hungry and thirsty. I hoped they quickly found coconuts and 
ate them, as we had just done at a roadside stand. The woman hacked 
a little hole open, put a straw in, and handed a whole green coconut 
to each of us, the best roadside pop imaginable. The firm meat 
absorbs this milk as the fruit ripens. 

Looking across the restless waters, thoughts of pirates and buc- 
caneers crowded in with those of Spaniards. Spain’s policy of 
keeping foreigners out of her colonies naturally inflamed the 
imaginations of those same foreigners regarding the superiority of 
the Spanish “crops.” No one but a Spaniard or a descendant of a 
Spaniard was allowed to set foot on Spanish colonial soil. Armed 
cruisers were ordered to destroy every foreign ship or settlement. 

The French managed their colonies better than the Spaniards. 
Though the French government wanted trade, very small duty was 
charged even on goods passing through France from other countries 
to the colonists. Spain forced heavy duties. Constant smuggling, and 
privateering because of antiforeign laws, resulted. 

Foreign countries ignored Spain’s “Keep Off” signs. The appear- 
ance of Dutch traders in Curacao in 1634 was welcome. Portugal 
had come first for trade, then France. Naturally, England wanted a 
share. In 1563-1565 John Hawkins made trips with goods and slaves, 
but lost half his vessels to Spain on his third voyage. This started 
Sir Francis Drake after the Spaniards and their treasure. 

The Caribbean melting-pot, a mixture of all nations in many 
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blends, and all classes from the top to the slaves, had boiled over. 
Privateering became more or less legal. As Spain used heavy con- 
voys, it was an increasingly dangerous game. 

Pirates were followed by buccaneers. The name of “cow-killers” 
derives from the word boucan, a grid used for cooking cattle, mak- 
ing a good smoked meat. 

There is an amazing firsthand account of the buccaneers written 
by one of them. A literary buccaneer is somewhat of an anomaly, 
yet Esquemeling published The Buccaneers of America in 1684. It 
was reprinted by Scribner’s in 1893. There is nothing romantic in 
Esquemeling’s account. Piracy lasted for over fifty years in the 
eighteenth century. The pirates helped themselves to many golden 
cargoes, taking the loot to Haiti, on the island of Hispaniola, and 
later to their main stand on the island of Tortuga. 

They tortured, burned, raped, robbed, spent all their loot in 
debauchery, and started over again in their cycle. Yet in their pirate 
lore Sunday was set aside for religious observance. 

Maracaibo, in the western lowlands, had a horrible time. L’Olonais 
pillaged it with frightful acts. Later Henry Morgan pillaged it 
again. 

Spoil was divided on a prearranged percentage plan in somewhat 
the same way that whaling gains were later divided in New England. 
No theft was permitted at any time, yet there must have been fear 
of it, for Morgan divided his Maracaibo spoil promptly because he 
was afraid to keep it in his own vessel as a temptation to his men. 

An honest ship, dark and dirty, with diets which caused scurvy, 
with flogging and hard work, was no easy place in those days. It is 
not surprising that some seamen turned to the comradeship and 
equal shares of piracy. The whole coast breathes of these men, who 
knew its every rock and inlet. 


Above the cove there lies a little town up in the hills, a poor 
little place of small thatched huts and cottages. The little Plaza 
Bolivar was full of flowers with comfortable stucco benches among 
them around the bust’s familiar face. Venezuela cherishes his domi- 
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nating spirit. Out of the gold lust of the Spaniards, who brought 
with them their torturing Inquisition, shot this flame which is still 
bringing hope of freedom to his fellow countrymen as he, the 
Liberator, dreamed it. 

Beside the plaza stood the simplest little church I have ever 
seen, painted white and blue, and surmounted by a cross. There was 
no tower, but on one side of the roof two lovely old bronze bells 
hung under a little shelter. 

Children were as numerous as flowers. A few comfortably naked 
babies clung to their mothers. Small boys grinned and laughed and 
followed us. Goats, some with tiny kids, made one think of good 
milk and country cheese for these people, who looked well fed. 
Their front doors were painted bright blue. The town water supply 
was a large cement block with one faucet on each of its four sides. 

Sunday lunch with Billy Jr. and Kathy Phelps, whose house stood 
across the road, was served on an outdoor table under a spreading, 
gnarled beach grape tree which was only six years old but looked 
a hundred. Bunches of fruit, soon to turn from green to a deep 
purple, gave the tree its name. The foliage made such a protected 
“dining room” that it hardly seemed necessary to have built the 
house. 

Before eating Kathy’s lunch, bouillabaisse in Marseilles had been 
the food of my Epicurean dreams. The national Venezuelan cas- 
serole paella became its rival. The ingredients, chicken, pork, 
lobster, squid, peas, onions, rice and seasonings, were blended into 
perfection. 


Back in Caracas, Skip and I set to work over our mountain trip. 
Because we were to go somewhat off the beaten routes, everyone 
in the household weltered in our plans. Dr. Rowe, who was then 
director-general of Pan American Union, had written me: “I hope 
you will go to the mountain towns of Mérida and San Cristdbal. 
They have been very much neglected.” Everyone said: “Practically 
no North Americans have been there.” Family conversations bore 
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out the fact that it was not only foreigners who were lacking in 
information regarding Venezuelan travel. 

“Oh,” long and drawn out. “So you're going to Mérida! Well, 
better take along a couple of sweaters and a good, heavy coat. It’s 
cold up there.” 

“Good heavens! You won’t need all that. Don’t forget you're in 
the tropics.” 

“Yes, but they’re going up into the snow Andes, fourteen thou- 
sand feet. Of course it will be cold.” 

“It doesn’t have to be cold just because there is snow, and they’re 
not going out in the snow.” 

“But at fourteen thousand feet it’s bound to be cold, and in the 
bas. . 

“So you're going by bus! Well, you won’t have room for much 
baggage.” 

“They have baggage racks on top, and you can put things under 
the seats...” 

“They put parachutes under each seat!” 

“PARACHUTES!” 

“Of course, you don’t go up fourteen thousand feet without a 
parachute.” 

“You jump if you feel the bus starting to turn over or roll end 
over end.” 

“At what point in the rolling does one pass out?” I asked, trying 
to get a word in edgewise. 

“About halfway—but not if you use a parachute— 
were off again. 

“It’s a sheer drop—fourteen thousand feet, you know.” 

“Say, why don’t you fly? There’s nothing to see on the bus.” 

“Why, the scenery is lovely!” 

“They ought to go by plane, and they can stay longer when they 
get there.” 

“There’s lots to see. They should stay at least three days.” 

“Dinner is served.” 

As we went to dinner, one of the men said quietly: 
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“Don’t listen too much. When you are on a trip like this the sky 
should be the limit,” which exactly voiced my own sentiments. 

My kindly friends were worried over this plunge into the un- 
known, for when I said to my host, “This whole experience in 
Venezuela is a fairy story,” he answered, “It isn’t over yet. You 
are not back from that trip yet.” 

We were told we wouldn’t be able to get travelers’ checks cashed, 
which proved untrue. We were told we couldn’t get decent food, 
which was equally untrue. And there was no snow anywhere. I had 
given up going to the Orinoco, far to the east, which I had wanted 
to see ever since geography days at school. I had given up the Pearl 
Island of Margarita, where the climate is so wholesome that people 
‘live to great ages. I had given up the Llanos and the Falls of Caroni. 
I could not even find a bull-fight, for there were none in Caracas 
while I was there. To the mountains we were bound to go—to 
Mérida and San Cristobal. 

Our host worked indefatigably on the plans. He left his absorbing 
bird collection and took me in his car to the bus station to find out 
whether I would be comfortable and if I could see. I doubled my 
long self up a little, and said, “If I sit in front I'll see everything.” 

He worked out a typed schedule, with costs. As the train ran 
only as far as Valencia, he planned a bus schedule. We were to 
leave Caracas at six in the morning, reaching Barquisemeto at eleven 
that night. Again we would get up at four-thirty, starting mer- 
rily (?) on our second day at six. This kind of travel, with two 
laps planned by air, was to continue for nine days. Jocelyn said: 

“You won’t be tired. You'll be exhausted. When you reach 
Mérida, you'll not be able to move out of bed.” 


Finally, a schedule combining planes and buses was worked out 
and we were off. No trip is casual when one starts it at four-thirty. 
Our hosts blessed the journey by coming to the door to wish us 
good luck and to tell us to wire if we rolled off a cliff. 

The streets were dark as we drove to town, lightened by the 
white clothes of the few people who were already about. Little 
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cups of strong, black coffee were served us in the office of the Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana. 

At six the sky was growing bright, and I looked forward to a 
dawn view of the wonderful road to La Guaira, where the Maiquetia 
Airport is. When I asked the driver of the airport bus if I might 
sit with him in order to see, his face was wreathed in smiles. It has 
always seemed to me that one aspect of the South American’s under- 
standing of human nature is the pleasure he feels in other people’s 
enjoyment. He shares the simple human traits in those about him 
and expresses them in natural simplicity. I doubt if anyone who re- 
members his or her own good manners could fail to be received 
warmly. Time to enjoy life and to let others enjoy it is in the very 
air. 

At this time of day the red of the tiles became the outstanding 
color of the beautiful, cleanly city, with other colors incidental. 
A man carried a basket of vegetables on his head, and a boy passed 
with a heavy chest balanced at the same elevation. Their backbones 
are probably strengthened for life. A donkey carried two wooden 
trunks tied on his sides. 

We were soon in the country, in a deep, winding cleft. A man 
was washing his face out of a flowered tea-cup beside the road at a 
public fountain. A way-side shrine held a cross made of shells. A 
line of bright blue freight cars moved slowly on the railroad tracks 
above us. Bougainvillia flamed among the scattered houses. The 
valley widened to a view with sunrise on the distant peaks. 

I felt whimsically that it would be worth while to come to 
Venezuela merely to ride up and down the mountain road. A hawk 
with stripes on his wings had not been there on my last trip down. 
The sun was not then chasing shadows off the red earth nor off the 
early shining of the vegetation. The colors had not before reminded 
me of the Grand Canyon as they did in this early morning light. 
The sudden view of the sea from these great heights came even 
more beautifully at half past six in the morning than it had later in 
the day. There were far more birds at dawn. 
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A North American couple were worn, bored, and complaining: 
“The coffee was cold,” etc., etc.... 

“But doesn’t one take travel as it comes?” I suggested. 

“Aren’t you ever disappointed?” they countered. 

“I think not. I don’t take it from that angle. I go to see and ex- 
perience what there is to see and experience. It may be different 
from what I expect but there is always something of interest, and 
one rarely really suffers!” 

Who is ever tired of seeing planes rise and fold up their wheels 
like the feet of a bird? Our plane was tiny compared to the Clipper 
in which we had crossed the Caribbean. There were five other 
passengers in the single seats and three crew members. In the pockets 
on the backs of the seats were morning papers from Caracas, and 
cellophane packages of sandwiches and cakes. 

We rose from the foot of the mountain range that climbs out of 
the sea. We swung out over the blue water, followed the shoreline, 
finally passing over the ridges. 

Skip wrote: “On one side lay the expanse of blue, so far-reaching 
and hazy that one could not distinguish the horizon, and on the 
other side rose the dark mountains. Between these two natural 
forces our little plane rocked at the will of the winds. The engine 
roar was loud, as though it were a struggle for the craft to battle 
these forces, and I felt as though it were highly possible we might 
drop into that blue expanse below. The surf rolling in three-decker 
waves against the shore was reminiscent of lace edging in tiers or 
flounces, on the bottom of an aqua-colored dress.” 

Then into the mountains we went, flying above the lower peaks, 
but below the higher ones. They fanned out in rough, broken, 
flowing formations, like rivers or melting drifts of red earth. There 
were dry river courses below us. There was an occasional town. 
We looked down on plantations. The purple of copper on the 
landscape reminded us that it had been mined at Aroa since 1800. 
We saw a beautiful limestone gorge full of blue and green pebbles. 
Colored stalagmites and stalactites were long ago formed in what 
are now passageways of the mines. 
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A road far below us, twisting, turning, climbing and descending 
tortuously, showed why we in a plane could cover ground in less 
than two hours which would have jounced us for twenty-eight 
in a bus. Doubtless, people who live in such districts take their 
isolation naturally. Certainly planes are the answer. 

Our first stop was at Barquisemeto, founded fifteen years before 
Caracas. It lies on a high plateau of sand and cactus surrounded by 
gray, bare peaks. The town is neatly laid out in rectangles. 

A flat tire—my first on an airplane—delayed us at the airport. 
The rubber situation in Venezuela in wartime was worse than ours, 
for the very simple reason that there was plenty of gasoline. It 
reached the point where tires were held together practically by 
prayer alone. We were soon on our bumpy way. Skip said it was 
strange that no two plane flights were ever alike. 

It was the roughest terrain I ever saw.. The Creator must have 
been tired and nervous when he threw such mountains together— 
great holes, great cliffs, bare and forbidding. Yet, on a sudden, in 
a valley, there was a tall tree in yellow golden bloom. The memory 
of such a tree in so bleak a landscape may be poignant in one’s 
thought a score of years later, when contacts supposedly more 
important are forgotten. 

After a night in a little country hotel in Valera, a small town in 
a hot sugar district, everyone in the hotel turned out to see us off 
by motor in the morning, each shaking hands. There had been so 
few foreigners there that we were treated as guests. When we 
wanted to stop, the car stopped. When we were hungry, everyone 
ate. We hoped we behaved with correct return courtesy. 

It was dark as we left. Peons wearing large hats for protection 
from midday sun, and carrying shovels, were walking to work, 
poor, illiterate folk, living in miserable huts. Women in black 
mantillas were walking to Mass. Our driver stopped to rub out the 
chalked sign on the windshield “Para Mérida,” which had interfered 
with my view. Presently the rose touch of dawn came over the hill. 
We were starting our climb of fourteen thousand feet over what is 
called the highest road in the world. 
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It is so quick to fly over, or to drive, in places where men have 
toiled through murderously difficult ways. The length of the 
Venezuelan part of the Pan American Highway, where we were 
traveling, called the Bolivar Highway, is six hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the coast to the Colombian border, or eleven hun- 
dred from Caracas to Bogota. It roughly parallels a military feat as 
great as Hannibal’s or Napoleon’s over the Alps. For Bolivar, with 
no maps and little information, led an army of two thousand men 
from the Orinoco Valley, through jungles and hot savannas and 
tropical rivers, over the mountains east of the Cordillera de Mérida, 
to join forces with General Santander in Colombia. They broke 
through country without roads, without bridges, with plenty of 
floods and little food. Cold and hunger killed every horse and pack 
animal. The men who survived barely came through. This campaign 
of agony is to Venezuelans what Valley Forge is to us. 

For two or three hours we drove in the valley beside a rushing 
white river. The ascent began, at first gradual. The dirt road was 
bumpy in spots, and dusty. We splashed through streams, stopping 
for the driver to fill up our tank. The gold of the morning crept 
down the mountainsides, slow dawn finally turning into full sunlight 
at quarter to eight. Skip had been measuring the height of the 
mountains on one side by the length of the shadows on the other. 

Ahead, blue ridges were jumbled the way a child makes drawings 
of mountains. Their outlines were interlaced in such fashion that 
I wondered how the peaks could be disentangled enough to be 
named and how rough and how wild it would be when the rain- 
season came. 

There were a great many birds—tanagers, chatterers, woodpeck- 
ers, manakins. I saw a large, red-bodied bird with black wings, a bird 
that may have been a mourning dove, an ani, or cuckoo, which is 
all black with a very long tail, birds of yellow and black, and many 
others, every one strange, each giving joy to my eyes and agony 
over my ignorance. I would probably pass over this road but once 
in my life with this one chance to learn. It was impossible to’ relax 
the tension of eagerness to savor each moment of this sunshiny day 
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of unending beauty from dawn till long after dark. Everything was 
gorgeous except the erosion, which sickened one’s eyes. On the high 
pastures of the valley, the angle of incline was so great one wondered 
why both the pastures and the grazing cattle did not slip into the 
river. The soil could not help but roll downhill if left unprotected. 
Crops of mature corn and wheat growing on hillsides were not two 
feet high. 

The trees were wonderful. One was covered with lavender 
flowers. Everywhere in Venezuela trees are huge. Some have trunks 
as red as those of the madrona of our own West Coast and there 
are tall, slender palms. 

In valleys between the twisting ridges we had no view in either 
direction. In such places the river ran as a torrent, with tortuous 
waterfalls. It was the kind of day for holding back each hour and 
moment in our pleasure. Its beauty stabbed into my heart. It was 
a day a poet should write of in those expressive words of Words- 
worth: “powerful feelings . . . recollected in tranquillity.” Once 
having had its experience, it became part of myself, to relive and 
to dream of always. 

We climbed higher, and eucalyptus trees appeared. We began the 
ascent of the mountains in earnest. The slopes became increasingly 
rocky, and the houses were built of rock. There were stone walls 
and other small stone structures. It would soon be “muy frio,” very 
cold. A newly arrived old man passenger pulled a white wool helmet 
out of his bag and, putting it on, pulled it securely over his ears. 
The doors of the huts were small and low to keep out the cold. 

It was as stony as the Aran Islands off the coast of Ireland, or 
more so. After stones had been taken out and great walls and corrals 
built, there were still so many left in the fields that one wondered 
how the crops grew roots between them. At least whatever soil 
was available would never be lost, for stones prevent erosion. 

Men were using primitive, hand-hewn plows, preparing the fields 
for the seeds. Our driver wrote in my notes, “Trigo, para el pan,” 
to make sure that I understood that here was to be sown “wheat, 
for bread.” Every time I laid down my notes, he wrote in them 
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something of interest, so that my notebooks were splashed with his 
careful writing. ; 

At one place I was the victim of the human distrust of an un- 
known person. A man had left his plow to go indoors with his 
small son. His poncho was folded on the wall, tattered and far from 
clean, though bright with red stripes. Seeing me approach, for I 
wanted to see how the plow was made, he sent the child for the 
poncho. Terrified of me, the little chap grabbed it and ran as if 
for his life. He doubtless felt proud at saving his father’s possessions 
from my supposedly marauding hands. I would hardly have wanted 
the poncho, but I should love to own one of those handsome, 
seasoned wooden plows! , . 

Up and up we wound; and as we swung around each curve, it 
seemed to Skip as though there would not be room to complete the 
turn and we would hurtle over the edge and into the rocky gorge 
below. There was nothing but stone. The hardiest plants were left 
behind. “Not even the sun can penetrate such cold as this,” said 
Skip. 

The breadth and extent of the ranges we were among were 
breathtaking. Beyond high mountains rose higher mountains, till the 
Andes seemed like life itself, with beckoning heights, with mists, 
with horizons beyond horizons. 

It was as wild as though we were the first ever to have been in 
the vastness of this grandeur. 

“Aguila, aguila,” shouted the driver. High on the summit stood a 
stone monument dedicated to the “Liberator,” topped by an eagle 
in bronze. This is one of the highest road points in the Andean 
range. Skip became conscious of the effort her lungs made to 
breathe, but I had long since become acclimated to heights. 

Far down on the other side, at the first crossroads of the day, a 
sign pointed into the valley to Mérida. 


Down we came again to cactus in bloom, and passed roadside 
crosses with their offerings of stones heaped into piles, through 
bright towns with cheerful paint where lovely churches had white 
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facades. With a thousand and one reverse curves, we were finally 
down in a green and prosperous valley, where women washed 
clothes in the streams, and where gorgeous mountains at either end 
beckoned us again to scale heights. We were back to red bougain- 
villia, great ferns, and heavy verdure. We were back to bananas 
growing everywhere, and finally came to coffee. Tall, thick trees 
protected the precious shrubs, for neither coffee nor cocoa can be 
exposed to direct sunlight. “Spanish moss” growing on the trees 
reminded me of the growth we love on live oaks in South Carolina. 
The most surprising tree, shaped a little like an elm, was the flame- 
colored ceiba, or silk cotton tree, large with buttresslike roots. In 
Westward Ho! Kingsley describes a ceiba so big that a whole ship’s 
crew found shelter under it. The Indians called it the “Tree of 
Life” and had many legends about it. They have always used it to 
make dug-out canoes. It grows either in groves or singly, lighting 
the land with the color of its blossoms. The beautiful approach to 
Mérida, which is situated high above this wonderful valley stained 
with red trees, was a fitting conclusion to the long hours of jolting 
driving. The road edged great cliffs on the side of the valley opposite 
the high-hung town. Huge mountains towered above us as we 
dipped to the river and ascended the other side. 

The driver stopped at the last shrine before the alcabala, and 
getting out, knelt to offer thanks for safe journeying. 

Mérida became a university town in the sixteenth century, be- 
cause, according to De Pons: “The luxury of science has made so 
much progress at Mérida that they have resolved on obtaining a 
university . . .” He went on to say: “An open disposition, a sound 
understanding, and a love of literature, is remarked in the whites 
of Mérida.” 

The cathedral on the wide plaza stands against the view of El 
Pico Bolivar, reaching sixteen thousand feet and more into the sky. 
The mountain can be seen through its two tall towers of openwork. 
An equestrian statue, palms, flowers, and surrounding arcades make 
a foreground to the church and mountain. 

We met many people and talked of the country. Agriculture will 
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always be the ruling force in Venezuela, in spite of emphasis on oil 
and increasing industrialization, they said. “The country’s greatest 
problems are still ten years ahead,” said one earnest young man. 
He had majored in dairy farming at Ann Arbor. I have never 
seen a young man more on edge to help his native land with an 
apparently complete subordination of self. “Bolivar’s mantle,” I 
thought. 

When I asked him: “Why did Venezuela endure the dictator 
Gomez so long?” 

“I wasn’t there.” He was laughing, of course, but purpose showed 
strong underneath. 

Dr. Gaubeca, a professor, took us into the market. I found an 
antique piece of church carving in the form of a very black saint, 
San Benito el Moro—St. Benedict, the Moor—a unique little statue 
I bought for Amos. : 

Our courteous guide was explaining that a man cannot take a 
girl out alone, that if he wants to escort one to the movies he 
must expect the whole family to go. He followed this up by asking 
us both to go with him after our dinner. It was fun to see Donald 
Duck—el Pato Donald—in Spanish. 

At dusk that day two of the students had shown us the Plaza 
of the Five Republics, which consists of five terraces of gardens 
built on a headland which plows into the valley like the straight- 
sided prow of a gigantic ship. Looking up from the paths and steps 
that divided these gardens full of daisies, coreopsis, roses, forget- 
me-nots, there was a staggering view of immense heights of 
mountain above and the valleys cleft into three parts below, with 
coffee growing by the river and ceiba trees flaming here and there 
on otherwise dark slopes. On the lowest terrace stood the tall 
shaft of Bolivar, erected in 1842, the first anywhere in the world. 

When we left Mérida, again friends saw us off. The bus driver 
made room on the front seat for me. We drove out of the pretty 
town, past the school where boys in blue uniforms were at play, past 
a flock of goats whose owner was carrying one on his shoulder, 
between stone walls banked with banana trees, women carrying 
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their long leaves for some unknown household use. A pack-cow 
was laden with goods like a donkey. Another cow with a calf 
bogged the whole road, as did a horse zigzagging in front of us. 

We slowed down for such animals, For a donkey enjoying a dust 
bath, for a lazy cow, for goats and for oxen, we quietly sank into 
the comfortable arms of South American take-your-time. The faster 
driving is due to exuberance rather than to a desire to arrive. 

Everyone in the bus wanted to know what we two women were 
there for. They helped our halting Spanish, doubtless receiving 
slightly distorted information about us. Each one studied my chart 
of the altitudes between Valera and San Cristdbal. 

Watching bushes covered with pink roses, rows of bright red 
zinnias, handsome saddles on handsome horses and poor saddles on 
poorer horses, we finally stopped in La Grita for lunch. The hotel 
was a simple place, yet a washstand in the patio, with running 
water, was shaped like a flower, and a sort of tiled concert stand was 
all over flowers and colored electric lights. What a sense of pleasure 
and color the South Americans have! 

Beyond La Grita boys were being given Sunday haircuts on 
porches. A hospital had an exquisite flight of curving stone steps. 
Orchid plants grew wild on some of the trees. We saw stone circles 
in which wheat is threshed with the feet of horses who are driven 
around and around, but not on a Sunday. 

Again we climbed into the clouds among wild cliffs to el Paramo 
Zumbador, and were most surprisingly called to the telephone! 
Friends of Bill Phelps said they would meet our bus. 

Finally shadows lengthened and mountains darkened. From the 
blackness came headlights and our bus was flagged. Sefior and 
Sefiora Tamayo had come to take us two over the last twenty miles 
in their comfortable car. 

What an evening we had with them! Had we been their own 
family, they could not have been kinder. After dinner, served at a 
table decorated with wild Easter lilies, we walked in the plaza for 
the Sunday night concert, and on to their home. They told us of 
the interest in encouraging native arts and of how we North Ameri- 
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cans stand in Venezuela. We spoke of the need of a larger middle 
class and wider literacy, of the sociological developments in hous- 
ing, education, hospitals, hygiene, the status of women. They laid 
emphasis on the Latin Americans’ need for formality, and of how 
shocked many are that our soldiers do not wear coats. Sefior 
Tamayo spoke of the meaning Bolivar holds for every Latin 
American. 

“They literally pray to his portrait,” he said. “They take prob- 
lems to him and discuss them out loud.” His voice shook with the 
depths of his own feeling for his hero. 

No vacation could be pleasanter than one in San Cristobal. A 
plane from New York to La Guaira, and on by another next day, 
takes one to this foreign, comfortable town on its hills. Its height 
of about twenty-eight hundred feet above sea-level means that the 
temperature is pleasant in spite of tropical surroundings. In the 
spring wild orchids bloom luxuriantly among still wilder mountains. 
Toucans and parrots disport in the forests. I bought Skip an armload 
of Easter lilies for twenty-four cents, for her twenty-second birth- 
day. 

We flew to the lowlands. Miguel Aular showed us that there is 
far more to Maracaibo than oil. His group of young people made 
us their friends and read us the poetry they had written in their 
beautiful language. He showed us the huts of the Goajira Indians, 
built up on stilts in the lake as they were in the time of Columbus 
and earlier. He showed us their new government village and schools. 
He showed us the birds in the marshes, and he and his wife talked 
politics with us at dinner, we as their guests at the Country Club. 
He took us to fine modern hospitals and schools, and on to the State 
House. The next day an official of Oil flew us over the oil fields 
in his small yellow plane, and told us of the benefits brought to 
the peons by Oil, giving them their first inkling of what comfort 
we North Americans believe in for Labor. 

And then we were back at La Guaira, with Mona and Bill at the 
airport to meet us. I looked up in Bill’s enormous collection the birds 
we had seen on our trip. Which fact proves that once tasted, 
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addiction to natural history is habit. Never again will I try to evade 
it. Escape to our near South American neighbors brought me home 
to New York more a part of the fold than ever before. 

Yet the subject was not naturally mine. At the time Venezuela 
was booming into a new social consciousness. Money from oil was 
being used freely for schools, housing, hospitals. When plans were 
brought to the President for a new capitol building, he would have 
none of them till hospitals were adequate. The university was being 
enlarged. Plans to end illiteracy were being formulated. On every 
side, human beings were winning a consideration unknown under 
the dictatorship of tyrannical Gomez. I saw these things as many 
neared completion. 

Such subjects were in truth naturally mine. I believe that in 
women there is enormous latent strength for guarding human life, 
including using resources to feed and care for everyone without 
going into any kind of red. Indeed we must walk beside our men in 
patience and in loyalty, but only when we have learned to keep our 
eyes on life beyond for the world’s need will we have slipped out 
from under the historic domination of the male. The sexes together, 
but not singly or at odds, can solve any problems from the personal 
ones of marriage to the world-wide matters of government. To me, 
the most important part of Bob’s work in natural history is the fact 
that all research in natural science is the base of world food supplies. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
Bob’s Gift to Me (1947) 


While I was gone in Venezuela, Bob did a lovely thing for me. He 
had his personal South Georgia notes typed, giving me a ‘bound 
copy. The story ran in beauty of thought and language. The con- 
tract for publication was signed in 1944. Tributes are often paid 
to wives when they are dead and gone: I do not know of any other 
such tribute to a living wife of many years as is the Logbook. 

But he could not bring it to a finish. In fact, no book of parts 
is ever finished. There is always another word or phrase or thought 
one needs to change. Wellmer Pessels, of Macmillan, and I were 
growing desperate in fearing Bob would never part with his 
treasured manuscript. 

It was a full two years, in the spring of 1946, that we ran into 
Wellmer at an exhibit and I saw her waylay Bob, the two talking 
seriously. 

“Come see the print of the bird my pup, Quiscala, is named for,” 
I said to her presently. “Did you know that Quisculus is Latin for 
blackbird?” 

As we walked along I asked, “When do you need Bob’s manu- 
script?” 

“We should have had it last week,” she said. “If we don’t get it 
at once, publication will be delayed at least an extra year. It is a 
fall book, not a spring book type, and the contract was signed long 
ago.” 

“I know, and he finished it months and months ago, holding it 
only for a going-over which may easily hurt its freshness. What is 
the deadline on getting it to you?” 
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“Next week.” 

“Wellmer, that is out of the question. Give him three weeks and 
he can do it. He works best under pressure.” 

“Pll find out if we can and call him up.” 

“Call me too. He won’t tell me, even though the family engage- 
ments are in my hands. We have planned a trip south. We both 
need it. Yet it must be canceled if the book is to be finished fast, 
whereas there is no sense of canceling it if the book cannot be 
finished.” 

A day or so later she telephoned: “He has three weeks to finish 
for this year’s publication.” 

“Blessings on you for calling me. I'll cancel the trip.” 

When handling a temperamental author about to go into his most 
tense and trying days, one goes at him snail-way. 

“Bob,” said I that night, “what do you think of this trip south? 
Do you want the time to work on your book?” 

“Oh, just as you wish. I am not hurried to get the book out,” he 
tried to say nonchalantly, but my long-practiced wife’s eyes caught 
a tension. 

“You'll make a lot of money. It is bound to sell.” 

A casual shrug did not hide the tension. 

“It’s up to you about the trip,” he said. 

“No, dear, this time it is yours. I don’t want to give it up and 
then not have you try.” 

He said no more, but he looked as though he were going to 
work, and I made what proved to be the right guess. The letters 
went out: 

“Dear Edna, we’re so sorry we can’t come as we planned. Bob is 
on the last lap of his marvelous book.” 

“Dear Sally and Bill: What a shame we can’t have that nice 
weekend together. But you'll love the book Bob is finishing.” 

The car we were to have used for the southern trip looked lonely 
and dirty. To give it exercise I drove the eighty miles to Alison’s, 
letting off some of my own steam and getting back the same night 
to feed my author a soothing and filling dinner. 
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“Here’s the first chapter. It is done,” handing me some manu- 
script. I knew my role. I did not even glance at mail. His writing 
must come first. I plumped down on the couch and read. He looked 
quite cross, hoping to cover the excitement that showed in his 
hands. His lips were not drained white yet, but that followed two 
weeks later: 

“Make what corrections you want,” he growled. 

“There are hardly any—you might take out that one word; it is 
redundant. But it reads like a dream of literary attainment.” 

“What are you laughing at?” he growled again. 

“Oh, Bob,” as I wiped my tears, “this part is one of the funniest 
things I’ve ever read in my life,” and we both forgot how often I 
had read and heard the identical story before. 

He seemed placated a little, and the growl lessened. “Have I 
spoiled it in rewriting?” 

“Not a bit. It is perfect.” 

The telephone rang and an old friend said, “The So-and-sos are 
here from the Coast. Come down for dinner tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Ed, we’re out of the world for three weeks— 
no engagements except an occasional tea.” 

But I did not let Bob hear me say “three weeks.” He was carefully 
keeping me in what he thought was a wife’s place in the dark. It 
does not occur to an author-in-throes that there is anyone else on 
earth. He was carrying his regular work as well as concentrating 
on his book, and he had no room inside for any other thoughts. 

I telephoned to Wellmer: “He has finished three chapters. It is 
better than ever. Again, blessings on you for tipping me off. But, 
Wellmer, how in heaven’s name do you stand so many authors? 
One is the death of me!” We both gloated over the way the book 
was coming on. 

The grilling days rolled forward. For relaxation we teased each 
other. He would say, “Do you suppose five hundred copies will 
sell?” 


“Oh, no, not more than eight. I am subsidizing your publishers 
to print the thing at all for you.” 
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__ He grinned and came back to the place where his real thoughts 
lay: “If it sells ten thousand I'll bring you some—some roller- 
skates.” What a charming offer to a lady with a large flock of 
grandchildren! 

“Of course, stressing the money is only a tangible way to put 
our interest into easy words. We are comfortable in our simple 
way of living. It is the book itself that is important. It seems a classic 
already. It is really a new thing. It is so well done, Bob,” and my 
enthusiasm spilled over. He practically smiled, and I knew I was 
helping his ordeal. 

His eyes grew tired. His lips went white. He could not talk of 
anything but his book to anyone—nor could I—in the drive of the 
enormous creative urge, pushing him forward. 

The routine of our days fell into a pattern, from early breakfast 
to hot chocolate at eleven at night. Sundays and evenings we worked 
at home. But on a holiday his secretary came to the office for extra 
typing. She knew the deadline. I still was not supposed to know it. 
That was his loophole of escape should he fail. 

“Now shall I toss it in the furnace?” he said one night. 

I giggled, but my heart turned over for fear he could not con- 
tinue the even-racing pace of strain and effort. He must not break 
before we celebrated a finished job. Hot chocolate, the nuzzling 
puppy, quiet home things, and the regime we fell into helped. 

The worst moment came when the pile of manuscript was nearly 
complete. I saw the birth pains at the imminent separation. He 
pawed over the pages and looked more tense than at any other time. 
Presently, his child would no longer be his in mutual oneness. 
Presently, he could no longer revise to any extent. All choices 
would have been made. Again, fear over the result seized me. 

“Bob, how many times do you plan to reread the completed 
manuscript?” The simple words brought him back to earth. He 
relaxed. 

“Once only,” he said. 

It seemed in my heart that another hurdle was passed. 

At last, two or three days before deadline, he came in hurriedly. 
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“Lunch is ready,” I called. 

He joined me saying, “We got on well today.” I saw a gleam in 
his eyes. 

“Oh, Bob, is it finished?” 

“Yes,” he literally shouted. 

“Oh, Bob” —and I could not say any more. 

Presently I asked, “Like your lunch?” 

A beatific smile spread over his newly normal face as he said, 
“T like my lunch, I like my book, I like my home, and I like my 
wife.” 

“Last, but not wholly least,” I murmured contentedly. 


The book was published the following winter. Though I have 
not received my roller-skates as yet, it is winning its way as an 
American classic, as the reviewers predicted it would. 

“Perhaps,” I said to Bob, “you and I will become acquainted 
after all. It is never too late to hope. You never saw this poem I 
wrote twenty years ago: 


“Tis strange that poets rarely comprehend 
The truth of love. They write of wild delights 
And then of weariness. Love ends, they say, 
And life, or love, is search, then weariness. 


They ally love with youth, the time of strife 

The time when bodies overlie the soul 

And bursting dawns presage hot, hungry noons 
Through which is struggle towards the cool of day. 


But love that’s true comes in maturity, 

When arms and lips, though eager, are the tools 
Of thought and spirit. Union is a state 

Not only passion-won, but governed by a force 


Beyond this life, beyond experience, 

A thing set on a high, unknown plateau, 

The birthplace of all rainbows, color blessed, 
Where scales drop from the eyes and beauty reigns. 
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“But, Bob,” I went on, “I don’t agree with it now. It was youthful 
dreaming.” 

Probably only those people who are very much alike, with similar 
habits of thought, attain the state told of in the poem. There are 
more of us, different from each other and with different outlooks, 
who can, if they want, attain another kind of state which carries 
with it a fine fulfillment of companionship and mutual attraction 
and the pride that goes with self-freedom and with accomplishment. 
In attaining freedom from the search to escape loneliness, com- 
panionship is found according to that merry cosmic law of opposites 
which keeps the stars winking at us. 

There is nothing wrong with romantic love as we found it in 
1910. The thing that is wrong and that is making so much trouble 
in our country is the colossal ignorance of what to do with romantic 
love after finding it. It is not necessary to drift blindly into failure. 
Where the drive of passion is so all-absorbing that it permeates the 
heart and soul, the desire to become one in marriage is ineradicable. 
In such rare attainment personality blossoms into beauty that carries 
its own freedom, making the two people one completed person 
spreading benediction. 

But that is not the usual way of life. Failure to attain it need not 
be failure of the marriage, but is instead the way that humankind is 
made. Completion must first be found in life and in one’s self 
whether or not it is to be found in marriage. It is the same as when 
my little Robin asked me: 

“Grandma, do you believe in fairies?” 

And I answered: “Darling, we know there are not really fairies in 
the corner there, but it is fun to think there may be some.” 

She nodded, satisfied. 

It keeps the being young to hope, but the mind to be mature must 
recognize the facts of life; that beds of roses have sharp thorns, and 
that one must learn to find one’s roses without being overbothered 
by the thorns. Learning of any kind takes a lot of time and a great 
deal of thought. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
Gales and Penguins at Last (1947) 


Six months later my lifelong wish incredibly came true. It does not 
seem possible in this workaday world that such a thing can happen. 
Yet I went with Bob into the subantarctic, living among the same 
kinds of birds that he had lived among in South Georgia. 

The Snares Islands in the subantarctic ocean south of New 
Zealand were discovered by Vancouver in 1791. He described them 
as a “very dangerous cluster of barren rocks, seven in number, 
twenty leagues from the South Cape of New Zealand.” There had 
been almost nothing written about them before our sojourn there. 
Very few people, and no scientists, had ever stayed on them. In 
1803 a man named Bass quite appropriately asked the King of Eng- 
land for fishing rights at the Snares, the Penantipodes, and the 
Bounty Islands. In 1810 Captain Keith of London, short of rations 
on his schooner Adventure, stranded three men there, providing them 
with an iron pot, a half bushel of potatoes, and a quart of rice. 
These men lived on seals and birds and the potatoes they grew from 
their tiny stock. They collected thirteen hundred sealskins and built 
five huts made of sealskins. After seven years, Captain Coffin brought 
them off in the United States vessel Enterprise. 

These are the only records of people living on these islands. Even 
sealers have but rarely visited them. Maori mutton bird hunters* used 
to go to them for short seasons of collecting young birds in large 
numbers, which they smoked and then packed in bags made out of 

* Captain Cleveland’s original Log of the voyage of the Daisy, now in the 
Mystic Marine Museum, records that on November 9, 1912 “.. . at 5 P.M. calm 


lowered the dory down and shot a lot of mutton birds they being very good 
food maid into a stew.” 
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the giant kelp. Scientific parties have landed, choosing their weather, 
for three or four hours at a time. Guthrie-Smith, in Joys and Sor- 
rows of a Naturalist in New Zealand, has a short chapter on the 
Snares Islands. They are so far from shipping lanes and lie in such 
dangerous seas that the New Zealand government built and equipped 
a Castaways’ Hut on the largest island about 1887. There is no 
record of its having been needed until the night our party landed 
in November, 1947. 

Think of being a woman in a party of naturalists on a subantarctic 
island! There were ten of us, nine men and I, for about two weeks 
of the southern spring. Bob, besides being on his regular job of 
studying oceanic birds, was creating the Subantarctic Exhibit for 
the Whitney Hall of Pacific Bird Life. Watching an exhibit planned, 
collected, preserved, and crated, from the ground up, should be a 
“must” for every woman married to a museum man. One’s self 
needs to get under the skin of such jobs, sharing not only in the 
thrilling adventure but also in the driving urgency of the work. 
There is a story attached to my inclusion in an expedition going to 
such a place. Our New Zealand colleagues were at first far from 
enthusiastic at the idea of having a woman along. Our leader, Dr. 
Robert A. Falla, director of the Dominion Museum in Wellington, 
whom I had long known casually under the urban conditions of 
New York, wrote to stress the danger. He added that the captain did 
not dare take a woman. 

I wrote back saying that after a long life one learns that many 
things are of more importance than mere danger. I pointed out that, 
as is now told in the Logbook, | had been partially responsible for 
Bob’s career in oceanic birds. If I had not urged him to reverse his 
decision and go to South Georgia, saying we would marry before he 
left, his genius might easily have turned in another direction than 
birds of the ocean. Consequently, I longed to see those birds. I had 
said for thirty-five years that I could not die till I had seen Bob’s 
ocean birds. This was my chance. So I wrote to the New Zealanders, 
following Bob’s own request, and told them all about it, ending 
with: “As for roughing it, I have just been camping with one of my 
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sons and three of my grandchildren, all sleeping on the ground. 
There is no roughing it that you can do which I can’t take.” 

New Zealanders are an understanding people. They wrote that 
I might go. On my arrival in Auckland, however, they showed me 
movies of fearful antarctic storms and shipwrecks. Of course I did 
not turn a hair and kept a poker face when I saw them smiling at 
each other. I knew it would be a hard trip, but it was my chance to 
see what South Georgia is like. There are no glaciers or snow at the 
Snares in summer, as in South Georgia, but the birds and beasts and 
gales are the same. 

We ten met at Bluff, the southernmost town of New Zealand, a 
friendly little flower-filled town rolling downhill into its tight little 
harbor. We walked down the long wharf to Alert. It was low tide. 
The seventy-three foot launch, owned by Captain Black and sub- 
sidized by the New Zealand government for our trip, lay far below 
the wharf. There was no ladder and no move was made to help me 
down. I handed Bob my purse and slung aboard. Not a word was 
said, but I had a definite feeling that a test had been set—and 
passed. 

Alert danced and stood on her head across Foveaux Strait to 
Stewart Island. By holding on tight, we all managed to stay aboard. 
I was too busy to be sick, for I was watching albatrosses flying. 
They swooped and soared so close that I reached out my hand in 
instinctive thought to touch them. 

Their flight is everything that has ever been written about it, in- 
cluding all the descriptions of their best biographer, my husband. 
It is the poetry of motion in excess of poetry and into a world where 
music alone can partially express its rhythm. Petrels run along the 
water, often flying with the contour of the ocean heavings. Man-o’- 
war birds fly high above one, so that a favorite occupation of mine 
has always been to lie on my back on soft-swelling Pacific bathing 
waters, watching the man-o’-war birds halfway between my eyes 
and heaven. But albatrosses! All levels are theirs. Now high, now 
low, now at sharp angles to the ocean, with one long slender wing 
tip almost cutting the water, they express the joy of creation as does 
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nothing else in nature. I am sure that when the Lord rested on the 
Seventh Day, he broke his rest a little and made the albatross as an 
expression of his feeling. No scientific research yet has explained to 
satisfaction their soaring flight with hardly a tremor of a wingbeat. 

The albatrosses in Foveaux Strait were mostly small-sized ones, 
perhaps six to eight feet across the outstretched wings, as against the 
ten or eleven feet of the Great White Wandering and the Royal. 
The smaller ones are called molly-mawks. Their various scientific 
descriptions are fully included in Oceanic Birds. On Otago Peninsula, 
near the university city of Dunedin, we had called on nesting 
Royals—the very form which Bob had himself named sanfordi, to 
honor Dr. Leonard C. Sanford. These Royals incubate their eggs for 
eleven weeks, and nothing, not even visitors, can frighten them off 
their nests. You can approach to within a bill’s reach, if you are 
willing to risk a hard snap on arm or hand. Their whiteness was 
whiter than the clouds on my flight to Ecuador. Phrases from Moby 
Dick describe such whiteness: “wondrous, bodily whiteness of the 
bird” . . . “the white thing was so white,” their “unspotted white- 
ness.” One cannot take one’s eyes away. For the first time in my 
life, these nesting birds made me regret the heaped-up decades that 
leave me too few years in which to remember albatrosses. A male 
dropped beside his sitting mate. The two entwined their necks and 
bills, unconscious of our presence, in mutual affection. 

We lay that first night in a beautiful land-locked harbor at Stewart 
Island. At dusk, Cape pigeons, another of Bob’s South Georgia birds, 
frolicked near the boat, with the charm that petrels always have and 
without the fear ingrained in birds nearer to civilization. 


But the Snares were our objective—getting there our captain’s 
problem. Though weather reports were not good, Captain Black 
decided to make a southward dash the second night, following a 
fascinating day ashore on Stewart Island. 

We ran into heavy weather at once. Bob, in spite of having lived 
for nearly a year in a whaleship in the South Atlantic, says that he 
had never seen dirtier weather than that night south of Stewart. The 
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wind blew a full gale of eight on the Beaufort Scale. Alert was not 
a pleasure boat. The bunks were narrow, hard, without combings, 
and, of course, with nothing so effete as sheets. We lay in our clothes 
in blankets and hung on. Several of the men said they were braced 
hand and foot all night. I woke up once to find half of me in mid- 
air across the cabin, but enough of me remained in my bunk to haul 
the rest back. Almost everyone was sick. I did well till thirst drove 
me across the cabin in the dark to the cup of drinking water I had 
placed with care in the washbasin to keep it from spilling. Thrown 
in every direction, I managed to get hold of the cup, taking a big 
draught before realizing that the green toilet soap had slipped into 
it and lay soaking. That was my finale. 

The gales increased. We were forced to turn back to Stewart 
Island. Even had we made the Snares, there would have been no 
chance of landing. We anchored quietly in Pegasus Harbor, on the 
opposite side to Abraham’s Bosom, where we had lain at anchor 
during our first night on Alert. 

This third night we faced a second beating, everyone dreading it 
in that cheerful way in which people look at such things. The boys, 
Roland and Hugh, groaned but grinned. 

This time we made the Snares! Bob came down in soaking sou’- 
wester to awaken me and tell me how wonderful was the approach 
to the rocky islands. 

I clambered up to majesty superb! There was a heavy northwest 
storm on. We anchored in rolling swells and pouring rain under 
spectacular cliffs that towered a straight four hundred feet above us. 
Their shape and appearance grew into one’s eyes with as permanent 
impression as lens on film. White water poured between them and 
outlying rocks. Oceanic birds were everywhere. The majesty of 
the scenery seemed even more subtle than that of the Grand Canyon. 
The latter bursts into one’s vision when one is comfortable and 
warm. The effect is instantaneous. These Snares cliffs seeped through 
and through one’s being during the hours of a long, cold, rough, 
and miserable day. We did not even have food, for the exhausted 
crew of four slept beside the galley entrance. 
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Mr. Newcombe, of Internal Affairs, botanist and artist, handed 
me something hard and cold. 

“Have an apple?” It was terrible. 

I said, “Can’t someone raid the galley?” 

Mr. Baird, geodesist and weatherman, volunteered, returning 
in triumph with one plate of cold sausage and another plate of sweet 
coconut crackers. We shivered but laughed at the horrid com- 
bination, and did not leave a crumb. 

Time dragged, but the scene was matchless. Fur seals played about 
us and clambered on the cliffs. We rolled and pitched at anchor in 
our little lee, with nothing between us and the South Pole. The 
islands make a semicircle facing south. Had gales grown heavier to 
crash us against the cliffs, no one could have survived. Had we been 
forced to run to sea, there would have been no place to go. The 
only shelter for landing is a tiny cove on the east side of the mile 
and a half long island—its entrance in the gale’s track. 

At four in the afternoon the winds moderated a little. It was 
essential to get ashore and start the work of settling. Bob Falla had 
said it would take ten hours to get the tents up and the work must 
start at dawn. 

“And if it is raining?” said I. 

“Tt will be terrible,” said he—and later I knew why. 

The unloading alone of all our material would take hours: our 
food supplies, tents, and all items of our living, with instruments of 
many kinds, boxes, lumber, formalin and six large drums of drinking 
water. 

It was imperative to get ashore. Bad as the weather was, it could 
grow worse and drive us back to Stewart. The work must not be 
lost. 

The anchor was twisted from its twenty-fathom depth. Yet we 
did not start at once, for the curiosity of the naturalist is eternal. If 
he were stood up against a wall out-of-doors to be shot, his last 
words would be “By Jove, that bird makes a record,” following it 
with his eyes, oblivious of the rifles. 

So we crept up closer to the cliffs, to see the seals and birds. The 
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walls were already so near one felt one could touch them. Their 
straight sides continued straight down into deep water. The dark 
seals and dark-brown rocks merged in similar color. Grass grew in 
the depressions of the rocks, and stunted trees clung high above us. 
Cape pigeons and South Georgia petrels flew about us. A skua passed 
—a big bird with ugly habits, which I came later to enjoy and like. 
The men spoke of its intelligence with admiration. 

Immediate human needs could wait. Yet finally we left the 
gorgeous spot we will never see again, and edged along the restless 
coast, holding on with hands and feet to stay aboard. Jagged rocks 
foamed with the lashing of the waves. We steamed between two of 
these scenic wonders, without much space to spare on either side. I 
was taking comfort out of thought of our captain’s knowledge of 
rocks and ledges and depths, and said to Bob Falla: 

“Has Captain Black been here often?” 

Bob Falla bit off crisp words: “He has never been to the Snares 
before.” 

He was navigating by the color of the water, which took on mean- 
ing even to my unpracticed eyes. I felt no fear, but instead the up- 
lifted stimulus of danger. There was no spot for any landing in case 
of need. It did not take much imagination for the tales one had read 
about castaways to become graphic. One of the worst aspects must 
be the ice-cold water. The thought of that pierced through me. 

We reached the tiny inlet the men had shown me on the map. A 
dinghy was lowered. Bob Falla and Alister, our student sailor, went 
ahead to explore and then waved to us to follow. The cove was so 
narrow that Captain Black turned our small craft and backed in! 
Bob Murphy said later that not one skipper in ten thousand would 
have risked it. Yet anyone would trust Captain Black’s judgment 
and his general knowledge of New Zealand waters and their habits. 

The cove was smooth—amazingly, all motion stopped. We 
moored to gnarled daisy trees and rocks. The trees grew out of the 
ledge about eight or ten feet above the water. Until we were fast our 
men worked ceaselessly pushing us off the thick and heavy branches. 
New Zealand is full of scores of kinds of daisy trees belonging to 
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the family Compositae. I had seen many late ones at Stewart and on 
the mainland covered with white flowers exactly like our field 
_ daisies. 

Penguins leapt all about us, diving in and out of the water at so 
fast a clip as to cover distance almost as if they were flying. They 
look so much like porpoises that Bob said when he first saw them at 
South Georgia he thought he had discovered a new species of tiny 
porpoise. They gather in groups and play. They turn on their backs 
and wash their white shirt fronts. They need good scrubbing as they 
live in mud. 

Sea-lions and solemn penguins sitting on the rocks, exquisite 
antarctic terns about us, slender gray gulls, the long brown restless 
kelp forever stirring, the evening flight of millions of “mutton birds” 
beginning over our heads, the angry seas outside our little cove burst- 
ing against the rampart cliffs, engrossed me with the beauty of such 
far-off, unknown surroundings. As the captain stopped a moment 
beside me, I burst out in rapture: 

“Oh, have you ever seen a more beautiful spot?” 

“Yes, HOME,” said he, so that I jumped. “Those rollers are back- 
ing up in here. I can’t let you sleep aboard tonight. I’ve got to run 
for it.” 

It was nearly six. At top speed, the landing of supplies was com- 
pleted at eight, with the loss of one water drum. Alert rushed off 
to safety. We ten bedraggled people had been set down in rain and 
gales and cold and mud and darkness, with no way to get tents up 
or food unpacked that night. 


The Castaways’ Hut was hope incarnate. With its corroded roof 
and mud-filled interior, it fulfilled its purpose after waiting sixty 
years. Little did its builders guess it would harbor a group of natural- 
ists in 1947. Little did its builders dream that the ship’s biscuit would 
still be edible, though far from enjoyable. The wax vestas did not 
light. They bore the label of R. Bell & Co. London. Estab*. 1832. 
The reading matter included a water-spoiled novel: Those Bad 
Blue Eyes. 
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The boys cleaned out a few hundredweight of mud. Mr. Stead 
and the Major, our two nonprofessional ornithologists, stretched a 
tarpaulin over the roof, and laid one on the floor. Duffel bags ranged 
the walls, both to keep them dry and to give us backs to lean against. 

The ugly little hut, only about eight by twelve feet, was still half- 
filled with crates too big to move out that night or to open inside. 
The roof was so low that we could not stand up straight in it: peo- 
ple were shorter in the 1870’s and ’80’s. 

We ten filed in, lady first, of course, so that I drew one wall, a 
large crate at my knees, a large husband who is not at all a jackknife, 
and a duffel bag filled, apparently, with bricks. 

While the men had been landing the stores, I had made sandwiches 
and tea in Alert’s galley. Leftover sandwiches, chocolate out of my 
purse, Mr. Stead’s fruitcake, and some cans of orange juice were all 
the food we had. Water seeped around the tarpaulin and dripped on 
us. Some blankets appeared, and we curled up “to sleep.” Cramps 
were almost intolerable. I could think of just the one idea someone 
gave me before my first baby was born: “It has got to be over some 
time.” Bob had his problems and I could not lean on him even 
though I was jammed against him and between the hard wall, crate, 
and bag. I tried in vain to ease us both. I could not even grouse, for 
I was on the Snares on sufferance. Then, too, there was the con- 
sciousness of the privilege of being there, knowing at first hand what 
men experience in the field. To create our Snares group, Bob not only 
had to have expert knowledge of his complete environment in orni- 
thology, botany, geology, photography, and so forth, but he also 
had to take whatever discomfort the environment presented, plus 
working fast at least sixteen hours a day. 

A week later I read Bob’s report of that ghastly night. He ended: 
“Grace was the only one who seemed to enjoy it.” 

The aeon-long hours passed. At half past four a little light came in 
through the door of the windowless hut. Enough men had stirred so 
that Bob and I could climb over the scrambled legs. Charlie Fleming, 
our geologist, helped me with a good strong hand. 
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As we stood upright outside, Bob said excitedly, “Look! The 
cove!” 

It was a boiling caldron of breaking waves. Alert would have 
been dashed to tinder had she stayed. The long, wide strands of 
kelp, ranging from darkest brown to golden tan, were churned and 
twisted and brushed on and off the jagged rocks as the waves washed 
them every which way. It seemed to emphasize the fact that we ten 
were alone on an empty island, not knowing what storms might 
hold us there. 

Alone! Of course not: Bob and I sat on a pinnacle of rock above a 
raging sea, and watched the penguins. The biggest waves—so big 
and angry no human being could survive in them—rolled penguins 
in by the score. Sometimes these hardy birds catch and climb up the 
cliff. Sometimes they fall back into the terrific undertow of the 
powerful surge. They try again and again until they make a landing 
by using their strong feet and their flippers. They waddle off, clean 
and sleek and sure, as if they had not taken such a beating as few 
animals could survive. 

Gales drove the rain across the strange forest that covers much 
of our island. No branch obstructs their path. Coarse, heavy but 
beautiful leaves lie on one level, close growing, almost as evenly laid 
as is a man-made roof. This forest is undulatirfg, smooth flowing, like 
grass-grown hills above the tree line back in normal climates. Were 
this not so, the gales would tear the leaves to ribbons, as I have seen 
our two great hurricanes do on Long Island, where gales are not 
expected. The trunks, too, have habits adjusted to the gales, for 
they lie half supine along the muddy ground. If they tried to stand 
up straight like other trees, the weight of the wind across their tops 
would break them down. Penguins march among them to their 
rookeries, and great, sluggish sea-lions wallow in the mud, pre- 
ferring the few open spaces in the shade of trees, however. 

When the others finally woke, Bob and I had our first lesson in the 
science of camping in mud. The whole island is deep, oozy mud. 
It is under the trees, around each clump of tussock grass, every- 
where. No one at home ever saw such mud. It is dark and squashy 
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and slippery. We wore high rubber boots or shoes all the time. We 
slipped and fell in mud. Its only good quality was its softness, which 
broke the very fall it caused. 

“South Georgia was never like this,” said Bob. “Of course there 
was mud, as there nearly always is where there are penguins, but 
there was plenty of dry ground, and plenty of clear fresh water.” 

The “fresh” water on the Snares was mahogany brown and 
smelled so horribly of penguin and sea-lion that not even the hardiest 
man would wash a finger in it. 


There was not a level spot for the tents. We could not set them up 
by the landing because of the sea-lion wallows and the gale’s sweep. 
Above the high grass hummocks the forest rises in a fearful mass of 
great trunks and tangled branches, all moss-covered, reaching out 
close over the underbrush of—mud. Big ferns, stumpy things with 
long fronds, somewhat soften the horrible medley of the tortured, 
twisted trees. . 

The efficient New Zealanders finally chose the edge of the bush. 
Ground was partially leveled. Great heavy fern fronds, six feet and 
more long, were piled inches deep as flooring. Four commodious 
sleeping tents were pitched near each other. Our supplies were 
brought for us by the others in our party and included thick white 
blankets Mr. Stead provided: their whiteness did not last very long! 
Bob Falla had a single tent near Bob’s and my big double one. Mr. 
Stead and Major Wilson reveled in luxury with mattresses on their 
cots. Roland Stead and Hugh Richards evolved very fancy house- 
keeping. Farther up the hill Charlie Fleming, Mr. Newcombe and 
Mr. Baird had a large round sleeping tent and a little tent for their 
instruments. The Castaways’ Depot harboured collections. The mess 
tent, built by the Major and the boys, was a work of art. I used to 
write at its long table, which was flanked by benches. There was a 
fireplace at one end for cooking, the pots hanging on S hooks. Crates 
of food lined the sides. We took turns with the work and had good, 
hearty meals. The warm wood fire was a blessing. 

Each morning we breakfasted on fried mutton birds’ eggs. One 
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_As larger than two hen’s eggs. We were not robbing the birds, for 
only those laid deep in the burrows are incubated. During the early 
part of the nesting season, the birds cannot always wait, so lay them 
outside, just as babies get born in taxicabs before reaching the 
hospital. I have picked up these doomed eggs on the path to our 
tent, for the mutton bird burrows are everywhere, all over the island. 
At dusk one may stroke the soft gray of these beautiful petrels, as 
they squat outside their doorway holes. 

This path that I speak of was, of course, mud. The boys filled it 
frequently with fern stumps, which helped till the water found it 
could ooze up just as well as without them. 

Bob and I did not know the ropes about flooring nor did we have 
enough bedding. We were freezing on our cots. I told Roland and 
Hugh and asked for some of the big fern fronds to put under our 
sleeping bags. Instead they broke out the castaways’ casks, with the 
result that under my sleeping bag there were six complete sets of 
men’s clothing, including heavy underwear, of the vintage of my 
grandparents. The cloth of the suits was a gay check. Bob extracted 
some of the castaways’ underwear and put it on. I thought I might 
succumb to the same idea if I shivered much more. Most of this 
clothing was sent later to European relief—to war castaways. 

Mr. Stead had been asking how I stood the mud and if it was 
repulsive to me. I told him I had no time to worry over it, and that 
Bob and I helped each other dress till we got our boots on and could 
stand up in it. The boys gave us a potato sack which made a very 
good rug. 


There was a colony of penguins between Bob Falla’s tent and 
ours. They marched past our doors all day. They kept up an endless 
chatter, so that Bob Murphy said the din at night of penguins and 
mutton birds was fearful. The latter, in their burrows, sounded like 
millions of crying babies. Some of the penguins were nursing their 
big chicks, which were covered with dark gray down, making them 
look as large as their sleek parents. Narrow flippers, not feathered, 
cannot successfully cover chicks. The urge to cover them is the 
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same, however, as with feather-winged birds. The parent-pairs are 
very affectionate, caressing each other, or even helping to scratch. 
One parent stood quietly with a flipper touching the breast of its 
mate, while the other was actively demonstrative. I was told the 
females are the aggressive ones. Sometimes a chick pushed between 
the parents wanting food, but getting scant attention. 

Down beyond the mess tent and up the hill beyond the hut, a 
small colony of penguins had been enacting exactly the same drama 
Bob had seen in South Georgia long ago. Three adults, equidistant 
from each other, were guarding twelve muddy chicks. The new- 
hatched chicks were cared for by a whole adult apiece, but older 
ones were graduated into nurseries. The parents did not overlook the 
advantage of having baby sitters. 

There was a skua by the penguins, and I went up to watch the 
great, dark, predatory gull. The skua was hungry. Moreover, it had 
two chicks over the rise of the hill among the rocks, and they were 
always hungry. 

The handsome bird walked around the penguin colony. Twelve 
penguins had herded their offspring in a tight clump. As the gull 
approached, in greater nonchalance than it probably felt, despite its 
strength, the penguins stretched their necks and screamed at it. 
They were so excited they turned now and then to peck at the poor 
babies, like cross nursemaids in Central Park. The skua would walk 
up close, but be driven back. Three times, on long, strong wings, it 
landed in the middle of the fright-filled group. It did not get a chick, 
though once it filled its bill with gray down, then trying to spit it 
out disgustedly. The chicks were big, and their parents did not 
give the skua time to get a good grip to carry one off. When it 
finally left, the penguins settled down to rest, half nodding to each 
other in a well-that-is-over way. It is not possible not to dramatize 
penguins. One watches the crowds of people on New York streets 
and is wearied, but one never wearies of watching penguins and 
interpreting their actions. 

The skuas kept up their attack on my little colony, gradually get- 
ting every chick in it. The parents had grown used to me, so that 
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each day I walked close to their rain-bedraggled, muddy babies, 
whose bones were soon scattered under their parents’ eyes. Three 
disconsolate adults came to look at the deserted spot, and now and 
then a weak attempt was made to live there again. 

A scramble over the rocks of several headlands brought me to a 
favorite perch on a cliff 100 feet above the sea, where there were 
penguins in thousands. They rode in on the highest, roughest waves 
of the cliff-dashing sea. Their main avenue, which we called Pen- 
guins Broadway, stretched away over the hills, worn out of the 
black rocks. The coast was the wildest I had ever seen. The winds 
there blew cold. Unknown centuries of plodding little feet, each set 
carefully down after the other as would yours or mine be set on a 
steep path, had worn this wide way which leads across the open 
tussock-covered hill to the rookeries. When there was a depression, 
they jumped across, both feet together, and when there was a slight 
elevation, they jumped up, measuring the distance accurately. Com- 
_ ing down such a path or on cliffs was not as easy, as they slipped and 
slid long distances. Sometimes they stopped and perched comfort- 
ably on a level hummock or on rocks. Sometimes they lay on their 
stomachs on almost perpendicular rock slides. I watched one high 
above me on a hummock, head hidden behind the flipper. He looked 
like a black kitten with whiskers showing, his dark steel gray turned 
darker by the light. 

The penguins seem to have four methods of progression: walking 
or hopping on land, swimming like ducks or leaping like porpoises 
in the water. The hop is faster than their almost ludicrous walk, 
for their feet are so big and their legs so short they cannot get all 
of one foot in front of all of the other foot. When I sat quietly among 
them, as I frequently did, I could watch all their habits even to the 
flash of their transparent extra eyelids over their open eyes every 
two or three seconds. When they grow sleepy, their eyes close or 
blink. At other times they are wide open. A dignified penguin sat 
solemnly at my crossed feet one day. We seemed to discuss many 
matters of interest. Getting restless, I uncrossed my feet and my 
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friend turned to leave. As instinctively as I would speak to you, 
my reader, I said: 

“Oh, please don’t go.” 

And he turned and stayed. 

Beyond where I was sitting, between my rock and the next prom- 
ontory, there was an almost level ridge, kelp-edged, nearly free of 
water at low tide but covered by a few feet at high tide. Here 
penguins had a playground. Some poured into the surf and were 
swept out to sea, while others were spun out of the pounding waves 
to struggle to dry rocks. One large group had a game of standing 
stock-still on the flat rock ledge waiting for a rousing roller. When 
it came, it sent them tumbling and scurrying. As it receded, they 
climbed on the same rock again, awaiting the next. It was their kind 
of surfboard riding. They played in groups at sea too. They rolled 
over in the water to polish their white shirt fronts and wash the 
mud off. 

It is fortunate that penguins have the thick skins I helped Bob 
prepare. Their armor against the terrific buffeting on jagged rocks 
explains their survival. The coat of feathers is thick and deep, and 
the skin is tough. Under the skin is a heavy layer of fat like a fibroid 
mattress. It was my job to cut this fat off after the skins were 
roughed out. With scissors I cut off the hunks, and partly cleaned 
out the skull. It was back-tiring work sitting on the hard bench, yet, 
as I said: 

“Seeing a penguin inside out 

Is something to write home about.” 

As everyone’s back ached in our chairless, comfortless existence, 
no one bothered about his own. Bob said it was the hardest living 
he had ever known anywhere in the world. There was often a new 
puddle in our tent at the foot of his cot. 


There was never a level spot for two successive steps and we all 
fell down in the mud so much that no one ever noticed it. Penguins 
fall forward, because their tails are supports. Humans fall backward. 
I took one tumble backward downhill, getting my hair full of mud 
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_ and no way to wash it. I was restless for a bath, yet would not have 
cut the experience short one hour for the sake of one. Have any 
pioneers expected hot baths every day? 

The whole place was so damp with the constant rain that it was 
hard to dry the bird skins, much less wet clothing. The branches of 
the trees felt muddy and damp. 

Bob Falla told me that the island lies in the track of moisture- 
laden westerly winds which have blown over a wide expanse of 
ocean. I asked him why the warm ocean current which flows north 
in the Tasman Sea does not help. I saw it on the map. He said: 

“It would be much worse here without it. The current is not as 
strong as your Gulf Stream, and the life in it is not so interesting.” 

The New Zealanders took the edge off the hard living by their 
courtesy and thought not only for Bob and me, but for each other. 
When I spoke of it, they called it their “training.” That it lasts over 
into such camp life shows how genuine and natural it is. They told 
me that our officers, Marines, and Gls were very courteous and 
generous. 

“Your men taught us Enzedders to ‘say it with flowers and choco- 
lates.’ ” . 

“There is your own courtesy again in your kindly judgments,” 
said I. 

They were a good company and a merry one, but their humor is 
different from our American brand. The boys built a pyramid of 
firewood which called for a banner on it, I thought. So I made one, 
using all our names in word play: 

“Camp of the Trained Mud Turtles: This is a Major job done by 
the wit of New Zealanders, in Stead of by Poor Potatoes of Amer- 
icans. Newcombers will find that tents do not Falla down. The 
Bairds are comfortable. The Hughes of birds and trees are so beauti- 
ful they keep everybody Fleming in zeal for Natural History.” 

Bob Falla read it and waved to me merrily, Mr. Newcombe and 
Charlie Fleming waved. Hugh said, “Do you mean the Murphys by 
Potatoes?” Nothing else was said, and it disappeared without an 
American jab at going me one better. 
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Yet the difference between the Enzedders and us will always be 
the fact that whereas Americans go camping with ten pounds of 
coffee the New Zealanders take ten pounds of tea. 

We were only a few score miles from New Zealand and the ways 
of civilization, yet in all our daily living we were a million leagues 
away. 

Bob used every daylight moment of days that slipped by too fast, 
winning his knowledge of these storm-bound islands so aptly named 
the Snares. The discomfort of our living mattered somewhat to us 
' both, but the wondrous opportunity mattered a great deal more. 

‘Something happened every minute. Charlie Fleming brought in a 
bit of seaweed that looked like a necklace of green crystal beads, and 
Mr. Baird talked with the mainland over the radio telephone he him- 
self had set up. It was comforting to know that Alert reached safety 
from out our ogre seas. Captain Black sent “regards to everybody, 
especially Mrs. Murphy,” indeed a pleasant message. Alone with 
these nine men on their jobs, encouragement that perhaps I was 
carrying my own weight was not amiss. 

Mr. Baird used his electrical equipment in more ways than one; 
when a sea-lion came too near, he ran out a wire and gave it the 
shock of its life. It did not return. 


The two Bobs came in excitedly early in our stay to report four 
sea-elephants, of the South Georgia kind, at the head of the inlet. 
One of the females looked as if she were about to have a pup. We 
found her later beside our tent door, and although she was harmless, 
her mate was not. After this discovery, the men walked up with me 
after dark, but no other animals came near. I asked Bob Falla if sea- 
lions ever came into the tents, and he said nonchalantly, “Oh, yes.” 
Bob Murphy found a spot at the back of the tent where I could get 
out if a sea-lion came in at the front. I said: 

“But I’d land in the penguin rookery,” a place even deeper in 
mud than the rest of our muddy island. 

“You’d not mind that if a sea-lion were coming in.” 

Sloshing down alone from the tent, I saw a brown duck with 
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green wing feathers, walking in a troop of penguins. Thrilled, I 
rushed to the eating tent, where the two Bobs were skinning birds, 
to tell them of the wonderful duck. Uninterested, they both re- 
marked, “Oh, yes, it has been about for two or three days.” 

Those naturalists! They are so bottled up in their own findings 
that they haven’t time to share with common folk like me. 

The duck was the ubiquitous New Zealand “gray duck.” 

The collections for our exhibit were growing. Everyone helped 
Bob, besides doing his own work. The detail and preservation of 
specimens had to be meticulously carried out in order to present the — 
Snares first to the preparators in the museum and through their 
work on to the public. The few skins that comprised the collection 
were made up at the long table in the mess tent. The picture of the 
men working at it is in my thoughts to stay. Bob felt very pressed - 
for time, but as the days passed and the work was plowed through, 
he began to breathe more easily and to feel that he would finish. 
The almost constant rain made the essential color photography very 
difficult. When the sky lightened and, more rarely, when the sun 
shone through a rift even for a few moments, he rushed for stills or 
movies in kodachrome. He was building far better than he realized 
and brought home an excellent and typical series in color. 

While he photographed the colors, I sent them through my pen: 

Of the great fern clumps, the thick, short, gray stumps are hidden 
by massed and overhanging dead, brown, shriveled fronds. The long 
living fronds are hunter’s green. The newly unfolded ones are hunt- 
er’s green in the center, with a suggestion of brighter green about 
the edges. The curled-up tops of these are bright brown with a 
touch of gold. At the top and middle of the clump, the still-unwound 
fronds are brown, with a hint of green along the stems as the leaves 
peek out on either side of the stringlike coverings. 

The tiny-leaved, thick-growing flat plant that carpets the ground 
here and there around the mudholes is the shade of fresh apple 
leaves in spring. Mosslike lichens, running from bright green to 
yellowish, grow in spots and splashes on the light-tan branches of 
the olearia forest, sometimes enveloping these branches, leaving no 
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gap whatever. The old leaves of these trees are the same hunter’s 
green as the fern fronds. Yet this same shade is dull in the tree leaves 
and shiny in the fern fronds. The new leaves, in the center of each 
sprig, are a lovely silvery-whitish gray, a unique thing. On the 
undulating hills, these soft candlelike leaves lend a distinction to the 
foliage. The finished exhibit duplicated this in order to give the idea 
of what the forest looks like in its late November spring. 

The mud itself is never black, even though every one of us called 
it “black mud.” It is a very dark brown tingeing into a shade that 
approaches black. To understand this shade one needs only to com- 
pare the really black plumage of the tomtit. 

The trunks of the trees are tan without yellow, the lichens giving 
greenish tinge to even the smallest branches. No trunks are black, 
but some were spattered dark brown with mud. The leaves of the 
olearia are stiff and hard. The branches are bare up to each topping 
tuft of leaves, which keep their magnolialike shape unbendingly, 
giving a wavy appearance to the hills, like swells coming over a har- 
bor or small sea. 

The mutton bird shrub, or groundsel, with its clumps of yellow 
daisies, has the same silvery, folded-leaf candles as the olearia, but as 
they are smaller, they are less spectacular. 

By the boat landing, the rocks at low tide look like pig iron. 
Above, the gray granite ledges are splashed on top with white 
lichens so tight and flat that I thought at first it was actually part of 
the rock itself. Other lichens are yellow and yellow-gold. A bit of 
grass, and of the fine carpet plant already described, grows on the 
landing rocks. At the top of these rocks larger grass clumps grow. 

The specimens of the twenty-six kinds of plants on the island had 
to be preserved in several different ways for our museum prepara- 
tors. Besides the color photography, Mr. Newcombe made water 
colors. Dried specimens were sewed in cheesecloth—one of my jobs; 
if too big, they were nailed into crates. Fresh specimens, also sewed 
up in cheesecloth, were packed in cans of formalin, which preserved 
their color. Trunks and bark and rocks were collected, labeled and 
packed, with utmost care, and with numbered notes. 
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Mr. Newcombe listed the plants for me one day at breakfast. 
There are three trees or shrubs: olearia, groundsel, and veronica; 
three ferns; three grasses, two of which are tussocks; five sedges and 
rushes; nine small herbs like the carpet plant I have mentioned; and 
one white-flowered forget-me-not, plus two he did not list. One of 
the herbs is called Captain Cook’s scurvy-grass, because he fed it to 
his ailing sailors in New Zealand. 


Birds were the most interesting part of the collecting. As the 
Snares Islands are now a reserve, permission was asked for taking 
what we would need. The government gave Bob Falla a list of all 
that might be taken. Though there was no limit on the bandit skuas 
or the mutton birds, we were allowed twenty-six penguins, three 
terns, two tomtits, four silver gulls, and so on in order down the 
list. The work on the skins became an important matter, for nothing 
could be wasted. As I was writing one day, Bob Falla was doing a 
rather decayed silver gull, while Bob Murphy was working on a 
skua. On going to my tent, I found exquisite study skins of antarctic 
terns. 

As I looked at the silver gulls and swallow-tailed terns, I asked 
why so many birds have red beaks and feet, like these two kinds. 

“I came here to learn why,” said Bob Murphy. 

“And I don’t know either,” said Bob Falla. 

Which remarks brought a story out of our jolly Mr. Baird. He 
told how two scientists were working over a table of specimens in a 
little English inn. They needed to consult the Britannica, so asked 
the butler where it was. He replied: 

“We lack one, gentlemen, but what is it you wish to know?” 

As the men worked they sometimes looked up for an instant, not 
really seeing me, of course, in their concentration. But I would 
catch the chance and say, “Tea?” 

“Tea,” they always answered, as they went on working. Yet, Bob 
Falla took time out to list the Snares birds for me as I heated the 
brown and uninviting water that came out of the drums. Tea or 
cocoa or fruit juice was needed in it. We started with three for tea, 
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but more men straggled in, and toast and jam appeared—while Bob 
Falla made my list and Bob Murphy was oblivious of everything 
but his skua. 

There were about the same number of birds that there are of 
plants. Generally speaking, there are never as many varieties in cold 
as in hot climates. Our mile-square island presented typical sub- 
antarctic life. 

The penguins are the Snares crested, found nowhere else in the 
world. Their crest feathers, stiff and longish, grow out from yellow 
lines above their red eyes. Their backs and flippers are steel-blue and 
their fronts are white. The young are brownish gray without crests. 
The heavy beaks are light brown-red. They are only about eighteen 
inches in height. 

The mutton birds, or shearwaters, flock in millions at dusk. The 
sky is filled with them so that the highest flying ones looked like the 
clouds of gnats over my garden at home on a.damp summer evening. 
They came from every point of the compass, flying roundabout, 
rarely, very rarely, bumping into each other. They came nearer and 
nearer until more and more were close over our heads. Then they 
hurtled to their burrows. Everywhere at our feet there were beauti- 
ful gray petrels. When Roland picked one up, the bird bit furiously, 
drawing blood. That each bird knows its burrow in their honey- 
-comb locations is one more unsolved mystery. 

The next commonest birds in our cove were silver gulls and ant- 
arctic terns. They both fish, the silver gulls making quick strikes at 
their prey as they skim the water, while the terns dive in, wings 
folded. The gulls are twice the size of the terns, a little similar in 
color, white bodies with gray wings. The gull has a bar of black 
across the ends of its wings and the tern wears a black cap on its 
pretty head. 

These birds nest among the rocks across the cove: “Come on,” 
called Bob Falla to me, “we are rowing across to see them.” 

“Til wait at the landing,” I answered. I curled up on a rock with 
my hack against a red water cask, enjoying rare warm sunshine. A 
sea-lion came swimming up, sticking her head out at my feet. It was 
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her landing place, not mine. She was far from being like the sluggish 
things that sleep and cry on the open hillside. She stared at me, 
coming nearer and nearer. I stood it, then jumped, looking up to see 
Bob Falla laugh as he always laughed at me for cess to too close 
proximity to sea-lions. 

A few strokes took us across the cove where Alert had spent 
short, dangerous hours. I squirmed up over broken, rough rocks. 
-A tern’s nest lay in a depression near a rock’s edge. There was one 
egg in it. I crept to within six feet of the lovely mother quietly 
brooding. She was a little restless at our presence and flew off the 
nest back and forth with her mate as we came too near. Across a 
narrow bit of water, two parents fed a tern chick. It was too big to 
be downy like the young of so many sea birds. It had pretty 
speckled wings and a white body. 

Silver gulls nested above in many places. Two performed a beauti- 
ful marriage dance, raising and lowering long wings and bowing as 
in a stately minuet. The male flew off and then returned pleading. 
His wife was busy with her eggs and made it plain she had no time 
for love. His desire possessed him. His long raised wings trembled 
as he insisted she receive him. She, like all women, really wanted him. 
For a moment the four exquisite wings and the bodies blended. Then 
she thought better of herself, pecked him off, and returned sedately 
to brood over her eggs. Why need love stories, when nature gives us 
silver gulls? 

We rowed to the opening of the cove, with Ps porpoising 
about us. 

Of the outstanding birds, the skua is the fiercest. It lives on other 
_ birds and chicks. Its only enemy is its own kind. So when the men 

handed me a raw hen’s egg and said movies were to be taken of me 
feeding it to a skua near its nest, I said: 

“And if I lose my hand?” 

“Oh, you won’t lose more than two fingers. It is in the cause of 
science.” 

So there I was, egg in hand, told to crawl over the rocks and feed 
it to the skua we assumed to be the mother, with her two big chicks 
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beside her. I who had been attacked over and over, as had the men, 
by angry skuas guarding young. 

It was, of course, a major experience—one of those which balance 
all the things one does not write much of. I crept forward, the egg 
on my outstretched fingers, the mother bird seeing it and opening 
her beak widely as if her mouth watered for the tender morsel she 
would not have to work for. Yet she backed away. I spoke in sooth- 
ing tones. She waited. The camera was running. She was so unsure, 
yet so hungry. Her chicks needed such a lot of food. I edged on. 
She waited. The men nodded at me, pleased. With a quick reach of 
her heavy bill, she grabbed the egg off my finger tips. 

So I have new sympathy for motion-picture actors. The picture 
itself is all that counts. The men practically threw me to the sea- 
lions so that they would rear and roar and make good pictures. 

The camera trips were always fun. One day at Penguins Broad- 
way, Bob Falla gently herded hundreds of penguins up, while I 
helped encourage hundreds down, with Bob Murphy grinding on. 
The birds scrambled so fast they fell all over themselves. Those 
ahead, feeling they had reached safety, would sit down and block 
the way of the frightened ones behind. Finally, I sat very still and 
the men left. The birds coming up looked at me. The birds coming 
down looked at me. Then an old one from each group took cour- 
age, passed me slowly, and the traffic was resumed. Life at home 
without penguins loomed drab and empty. 

A few moments later, at the foot of the path, twenty-eight skuas 
sat in a semicircle around me, one walking up to within ten feet. 
The wind ruffled the soft brown feathers of the one standing nearest 
me. The cliffs nearby were marvelous in the sunshine. Their various 
shapes, the work of water, bird and wind, looked like animals, 
thrones, prows of ships with figureheads, the grotesques of Notre- 
Dame in Paris, and a drunken sailor lying on his back. 

The greatest ornithological experience was Bob Falla’s discovery 
of nesting Cape pigeons, the farthest north record ever made, on 
wild rocks, where probably no one had ever been before. 

Though Buller’s albatross would nest on the island later, and 
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~ Royals were to be seen offshore and over the island, with various 
petrels passing by, the birds I have told of, are the outstanding sea 
birds of the Snares. There are three native land birds, not counting 
many immigrants such as chaffinch, wax-eye, starling, song thrush, 
blackbird, English sparrow, hedge sparrow, redpoll, goldfinch, and 
New Zealand pipit. 

The little black tomtit, sometimes miscalled a robin, was every- 
where. It is a fluffy friendly little bird, cocking its eye at one just 
the way a small puppy does. Its pretty body is short and plump, and 
its black bill is short. It hops on every limb, fearless, coming nearer 
when one talks to it—a truly charming bird like a little chickadee. 
Tomtits even came into the tents. The fernbirds, thrush-like, hug 
the ground in goodly numbers. They are brown and furtive and 
_mouse-like. Both these birds eat insects off the muddy animals that 
wallowed everywhere, fly-covered and ugly. The snipe, sometimes 
erroneously called flightless, living for the most part on the ground, 
are as particular to the island as are the tits and fernbirds, but not 
as easy to see. There was great excitement on Thanksgiving Day 
when the men decided that the infinitesimal body of a snipe which 
was being made into a study skin should be my Thanksgiving din- 
ner. The word was broadcast via our radio telephone all over New 
Zealand. But I myself felt that a bowlful of rain water for a thor- 
ough washing was a still better celebration. “Has anybody had a 
bath?” “Why bring that up?” made question and answer which 
were not welcome. 

The few kinds of mammals on the island are compensated for by 
their bulk. Ton and a half sea-lions wallow everywhere, with tears 
running down their lazy eyes—the only thing in that bleak spot to 
remind one of Alice’s Wonderland. They are hideous beasts, like 
dark brown maggots lying flat on the ground. When they raise their 
heads and roar, with huge red mouths wide open, their great shaggy 
manes give them a majestic appearance. If roused, a sea-lion could 
easily kill, but they are sluggish. Yet I noticed one or two of the men 
jump aside quickly from such beasts in the path. Fur-seals are dif- 
ferent, pugnacious and dangerous. I held a day-old baby seal in my 
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arms, with the men watching the water to see that the mother did 
not approach. She would have killed me. High on the rocks one 
time Hugh threw a clod at a fur-seal. It growled and grunted furi- 
ously. I have never seen a madder animal. It had just been in a fight 
. and was covered with deep, bloody wounds. Other seals were fight- 
ing near by. They go after each other with their mouths. Their odor 
is unbearable—the worst wildlife odor I know. Returning from 
such a spot alone, I managed to avoid the animals by keeping a 
sharp lookout. That time I sat down in mud only once. 

After the discovery of the four sea-elephants, we saw them con- 
stantly. They played in the current by the boat landing, curling up 
head and tail in the semi-circle they are famous for, and then 
straightening out and floating and looking delighted with life. They 
seemed to get just the pleasure out of playing in the water that we 
humans do. They were definitely curious about us, often raising 
their heads out of the cove to watch us and laugh at us. 

Once when I was sitting among the penguins I discovered that the 
biggest of the bull sea-elephants lay asleep just below me. He was 
covered with sores from fighting. Flies covered the sores. He gave 
deep sighs that shook his big belly. He kept his tail flippers crossed, 
resting in a pool, moving them a little in his restless sleep. He had 
chosen a kind of cradle in the rocks, lying with head lower than his 
tail flippers, dull and heavy, finally awakened a little by spray from 
the incoming tide. He humped his body, pushed with his hind flip- 
pers, jerking across the ledge, stopping- when the waves left him 
undisturbed, awkward, hideous. But as he slipped over the ledge into 
the sea, the beast became an agile, interesting, and lively animal. 


Our twelve days drew to an end. Bob worked to the last moment, 
for, in spite of mud, he would have preferred twelve weeks rather 
than days in which to absorb the knowledge ready for him on our 
island. Yet enough had been done and collected so that the Snares 
Exhibit could be created in New York. 

Captain Black came back. Bob said to him: 

“Welcome to our island,” and he answered: 
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“You are welcome to your island,” implying that our island and 
its surroundings were far from his liking. Alert could not come into 
the rough cove, but found a lee for anchoring. 

I said to Bob, “What news of the outside world did the captain 
bring?” 

“T didn’t ask him,” said Bob with emphasis. “There is too much 
natural history here to be bothered with anything else.” 

Bob Falla said he felt the same way. 

How could they do their concentrated work if they felt any other 
way? 

Everything was being packed. Nothing was wasted, as we waste 
so much at home. Here all materials received their due regard. Mr. 
Stead gave me the mutton bird fried egg shovel that he ingeniously 
made from a top of a tin, some wire, and a stick of wood. Bob Falla 
gave me the toaster made of a bit of bent wire on a long wire handle, 
crude but most efficient. 

As I sloshed through the muddy path for the last time, the pen- 
guins climbing up in single file scampered, and I said out loud, 
“You'll have it all back soon, my darlings,” and my mind shot ahead 
to the island as it would be again, with not a person on it: a dirge 
for us, and a paean for the birds and beasts, some of us agreed. I sat 
on the rocks watching till rain came on. 

Walk, walk, hop. Walk a way. Hop. Stand. Look around. Kiss the 
lady. Peck at that half-grown bird and chase him. Then dive into 
the waves where you are in truth in your element. The penguins 
shake their tails and tremble their flippers and scratch. They swim 
in their rock pool and cleanse themselves as I hoped I would be 
doing the following day. We would take our beating on Alert first. 
I had been asked to continue on the next cruise by the captain, who 
had not wanted a woman along. He said: 

“Forget your plans and stick with us, Mrs. Murphy.” 

“J will, with thanks and joy.” I heard that he had even brought 
sheets for me. Such pampering! I was tired but very happy. I had 
learned far more than subantarctic natural history. 

On the last night, as I lay in my narrow cot, I had a sudden horror 
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over the wildness of that place. The twisted trees, their writhing 
trunks lying along the ground without the dignity of trees, made 
no rhythm or design in all the forest. Instead, they made a scrawling 
dissonance like a Dante’s or a Doré’s Hell. One could imagine them 
moving to engulf one, with filthy sea-lions crawling on their bellies, 
adding to the horror. And over all, a loneliness of gales and desola- 
tion and adjustment to desolation. It would drive one mad to be left 
alone in such a place, in spite of respite of the friendly little pen- 
guins, the soft beauty of the terns and gulls, the majestic inspiration 
of pounding waves on fantastic rocks below huge cliffs. The Maori 
have a legend of a maiden condemned to exile alone on such an 
island. The night crying of the sea birds—to her, voices of the 
spirits—drove her insane. 

The subantarctic is for a different race of men. It is breathless. 
It is magnificent. But it twisted me in two and pulled the parts 
through a needle’s eye. The men I have spoken to about it say it is 
always so, that they felt it too. It seemed incredible that the day 
after we had left the Snares we saw flowers in the gardens of the 
tiny town of Oban on Stewart Island. 
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Continuum 


So, finally, Bob and I having passed our sixtieth birthdays, the 
vitality within us shows horizons on horizons we will have no time 
to reach. These are definitely the threshold birthdays where the 
philosophic fog both clears and thickens. The main part of life is 
over, but a bonus lies ahead. Last century’s idea of fearing death has 
gone. What one hates is the requirement to give up life. One 
stretches out one’s arms to hold its treasure tight forever. It is slowly 
taken from one like a child’s dearest toy—the child crying out 
against such sacrilege—the toy grown dear beyond imagining. It 
has not been used to its limit—accomplishment has been so small 
compared to dreams one hardly verified so could not bring into 
fruition. 

As one’s self drops back, there is knowledge that there are many 
others who will carry on. In the meantime, we two have still ahead 
some very lively years. Following the journey to the Snares, and the 
subantarctic marvels at last enjoyed together, we both flew back, 
on different planes, across the Pacific to New Zealand for a second 
visit. Ahead lie scores of plans... 
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FOURTEEN MEN 


by ARTHUR SCHOLES Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


This is the story of the Australian Antarctic Expedition to Heard 
Island, a fragment of land, separated from Australia by 2,500 miles of 
the wildest and loneliest seas in the world, and so minute that it is not to 
be found on any but the largest maps. 

On November 28, 1947, with thirteen companions, the author set 
out by landing ship from Fremantle and, after a long and violent passage 
and a hazardous landing, set up their camp among the sea-elephants, 
penguins, shags and other creatures of the Antarctic wastes. There they 
were isolated for fifteen months, swept from time to time by the blizzards 
and hurricanes that roared in from the empty wastes of water which 
completely circled the globe on either hand. Their only contact with the 
outside world was by radio. Their object was to establish a weather 
station, to study cosmic rays, magnetic observations, and to make tidal 
records, and glaciological and geological surveys. 

Arthur Scholes, who was born in Cheshire and has recently lectured 
on the expedition to enthralled audiences up and down this country, 
presents us with a vivid picture of this part of the world, and tells an 
intimate story of how so small and isolated a group of men made their 
lives there tolerable. The many illustrations are from the official photo- 
grapher, Alan Campbell-Drury, a companion at Heard Island. 


PLL FLY NO MORE 


by URSULA BARNETT POTTER Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


The writer has quite literally flown the length and breadth of Africa— 
not as a dozing passenger in a giant multi-engined aircraft but as navigator 
for her husband in a small private aeroplane with one engine. Thrice 
they have flown between South Africa and Europe—on one journey 
accompanied by their two young children. One of the flights she describes 
was from the Atlantic coast of Africa across the Congo to the Great 
Lakes—that is, over more than a thousand miles of solid forest, above 
the land of the pygmies and through the Kivu volcanoes and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

The story, which is told in diary form, has many passages of vivid 
description in which the fears and perils of such journeying are well 
portrayed—the crossing of the Angola mouniains, a forced landing on 
a forest airstrip alongside the River Congo almost on the equator, and 
being caught in a thunderstorm above the battlefields of the Western 
Desert. 

She reveals herself as gay, good humoured and adventurous and 
although she has said that she will ‘fly no more,’ there is a note of doubt 
in the declaration. 
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WASA-WASA: A Tale of Trails and Treasure 
by HARRY MACFIE and HANS G. WESTERLUND 
Translated by F. H. LYon Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


Far away and long ago—in the remoter parts of Canada and in Alaska 
at the turn of the century—Harry Macfie and his comrade, Sam Kilburn, 
spent their days hunting and trapping and searching for gold. And when 
they settled down to a more comfortable and civilized life, Macfie wrote 
the simple story of their experiences in a world which has already, to a 
large extent, ceased to exist. 

It was a hazardous life and their tangible reward was small. They built 
their cabins in remote regions, in unexplored forests and beside unmapped 
rivers and lakes; they struggled against the immense cold of the arctic 
winter, fought with bears, moose and wolves, trekked with dog-teams 
across the great barren ranges of Alaska, fled from forest fires, made 
friends with Eskimos and Indians, and faced death a dozen times in a 
dozen different ways but always somehow survived. 

It is an enthralling tale of true adventure without a dull word. It 
vividly depicts the Canadian and Alaskan scene in all its changing aspects 
and seasons, and leaves behind a memorable account of the wild life of 
the region. 


‘One of the pleasures of reviewing is finding qualities in a book that - 
one never expected, qualities that lift plain narrative into literature . . . 
Suffusing the whole story is an almost poetic sense of scene and back- 
ground rare in tough men of the wilds . . . This gift enables him to 
communicate both the thrill of an exciting exploit and the beauty of one 
of the most touching love stories I have read for many a long day .. . 
The fascination of this book is that it gives the whole spiritual experience, 
not just the physical adventures, though there are enough of these for the 
most hardened reader . . . I fancy that the Macfie best “‘strike’’ was the 
book he sat down to write when his adventures were a wasa-wasa memory, 
for it is veined with the gold of a sterling life and perceptive mind and 
is probably the best by far to emerge from those rugged northlands where 
men scrambled for riches, recking nought at the odd-man-out who would 
find there instead the raw metal of literary fame.’ Fohn O’London’s Weekly 

“Go as quickly as you may to your bookseller and buy it. You cannot 
but be thankful for the suggestion, for unless your blood be damned to 
eternal coldness, this book will stir you, thrill you, and move you to 
deep compassion.’ The Tatler — 
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